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PREFACE 


399 A.H./ 1009 A.D. is a crucial date in Spanish history. This was the 
beginning of the end of the Umayyad caliphate of Cordoba, and its 
disintegration into the Party-kingdoms. Yet, for all its importance as a 
turning point in the political relations between the Muslims and Christians 
in the Spanish peninsula, it has hardly generated much academic research 
and the little there is has tended to concentrate more on the periods 
immediately prior to and following the years of the civil wars (399-422 
A.H./ 1009-1031 A.D.). This volume is an attempt to fill the gap in our 
knowledge of these important years, especially with regard to the motives 
of all the rival factions and of the ulterior motives of the principal historians 
contemporary to the events. As a result, a detailed analysis of the primary 
sources is undertaken prior to a narrative of the events, in the course of 
which a number of factors for further discussion will be identified; these 
provide focal points which highlight the motivating forces behind each 
contending party in the civil wars. 

Undoubtedly one of the parties central to any discussion of these 
political upheavals is that of the Berbers. They are accused by many of the 
Andalusi writers of causing the fitna, which is sometimes known as the 
fitna al-barbariyya. As a result, an analysis of the motives and aspirations 
of these North African immigrants to al-Andalus will offer a greater insight 
into understanding how they came to be vilified by the Andalusi Arab 
historians. 

Finally the part played by the only two groups who were neither 
Andalusi nor Muslim, the Castilians and Catalans to the North, is 
discussed: their involvement in the civil wars upset the scales in the delicate 
balance of political relations between the Christians and the Muslims which 
were henceforth clearly to be tipped in favour of the former. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In view of the events, he (the hajib) returned to the capital, trusting in his 
authority, but as soon as he approached the city, his troops left him to face the 
Berbers alone. They entered Cordoba where they recognised al-Mahdi who had 
already been handed authority, and they encouraged him to go against al-Nasir. 
He sent them in search of him, and they took him prisoner and decapitated 
him.They sent his head to al-Mahdi and showed it to the people. Thus the 
dynasty of the ‘Amirids disappeared. ! 


Seen in-the context of the political history of al-Andalus during the eighth 
to eleventh centuries, the events described by the Tunisian historian, Ibn 
Khaldin, may not appear particularly remarkable. On the surface, they 
appear to describe a well-rehearsed scenario: a revolt taking place, while 
the emir, or in this case the hajib, is away fighting on the frontier; treachery 
of the hajib’s troops; a final showdown, with the victor symbolically 
displaying the head of his victim to the people. Such a sequence of events, 
with a few differences of detail, can be found in various periods of civil 
strife in the years of the emirate, especially prior to the arrival of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Mu ‘awiya in 756 A.D. 

However, this brief passage has embedded in it some suggestions as to 
why these events were extraordinary and were to have a resounding effect 
throughout Muslim Spain. Firstly, it is clear that the political leadership of 
the caliphate has undergone a transformation, or possibly even a 
devaluation, of the central role traditionally played by the caliph, the amir 
al-Mu’minin (the Prince of the Believers): it is the hajib who is now (i.e. in 
399 A.H./1009 A.D.) controlling the destiny of the Spanish Muslims. 
Secondly, his authority is usurped not by rival claimants among the 
provincial governors, but by a conspirator inside the capital of al-Andalus 
who is supported by the Berbers. Thirdly, the events related in this extract 
led directly to the overthrow of a dynasty, that of the ‘Amirids. This left al- 
Andalus without the stability of an assured line of succession. The authority 
of the Umayyad family, who had created the Spanish caliphate, had been 
submerged by the ‘Amirid dynasty, established by Ibn Abi ‘Amir. There 
was a crisis of identity for the political leadership of Muslim Spain: if the 
Umayyads had failed to establish legitimacy of real, religious and political 
authority, how could the contenders, with a less pure lineage (nisba), hope 


| Tbn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar wa-diwan al-mubtada’ wa-l-khabar, Bulak, 1867, Vol. 4, pp. 
323-324, 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


to succeed? There was a crisis of racial animosity between Arabs/Andalusi 
Berbers and African Berbers. There was a crisis of national unity. After all, 
this time, it was not a regional capital that had seceded from the caliphate 
temporarily; the sickness had struck the centre, the umm al-bilad of al- 
Andalus, Cérdoba. The capital was never to regain its supreme position 
after this-in fact within twenty two years, al-Andalus was to disintegrate 
into thirty six Ta’ifa or party kingdoms. 

To the Arab historians and biographers writing in the 11th century, the 
seriousness of the events between 399-422 A.H./1009-1031 A.D., and 
especially 399-403 A.H./1009-1013 A.D., is reflected in their choice of 
vocabulary to label such an upheaval. The word they all use to refer to 
these years of civil disturbance, fitna, is strong, especially owing to the 
Qur’anic connotations. ? In the Qur’an, a fitna is a test or trial, and is 
especially seen as a test of the faithful brought by God. At the same time it 
is a punishment, divine chastisement of the impious. As a result “the fitna 
of the believers is worse than death” * and deserves the strongest of 
punishments. 4 The fitna, especially in the crucial and difficult years when 
Islam was nurturing its roots, came to be seen as a rebellion against the 
Divine Law, and took on the meaning of a civil war, creating schisms 
which placed the faith of the believers in great danger. This association of 
fitna/schism/danger to the Islamic faith continued to be expressed in hadith, 
as is illustrated with an example from Ibn Batta 


After me such trouble will break out, that the believer in the morning will be an 
infidel in the evening, and the believer of the evening will be an infidel in the 
morning, with the exception of those whom God strengthens with silence. ° 


Likewise, the events following the death of ‘Uthman, the designation of 
‘Ali as imam, the battle of Siffin; and the formation of the two schisms, the 
shi‘at ‘Ali and the Khawanj and finally the taking of power by Mu‘awiya 
owing to the fusion of both the temporal and the spiritual, are often called 
the “‘first fitna” or the “great fitna” (al-fitna al-kubra). 

The medieval historians of Muslim Spain use the word fitna to describe 
civil disturbances in other periods of the history of al-Andalus. There was 
the fitna during the reigns of Muhammad and ‘Abd Allah in the 9th 
century; there was the “fitna of 324 (935 A.D.)” when Muhammad al- 


2 Encyclopédie de I’ Islam, Vol 2, pp. 952-953. 
J. Lane-Pool, Arabic-English Lexicon, London, 1863-93, Book 1, Part 6, pp. 2334- 
2336.. 
3 The Holy Qur an, sara 2, aya 91. 
4 Ibid., sara 8,aya 25. 
5 Encyclopédie de I’ Islam, Vol. 2, p. 952. 
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Tujibi rebelled against ‘Abd al-Rahman III. ° However, their terminology 
for this fitna in the early eleventh century is different; it is first and 
foremost the fitna of the Berbers (the fitna al-barbariyya)’ as if to 
demonstrate that without them the events would not have taken place. It is 
the fitna al-Qurtubiyya *, the Cordoban fitna, because it was in the Andalusi 
capital that the savage conflicts of these disturbances took place: it was as if 
the city was fighting its last battle, while the rest of Muslim Spain awaited 
the signal to move in and pick up the pieces. 

All things considered, it seems surprising that a considerable literature 
covering the fitna of 1009-1013 A.D. has not accumulated, but it seems to 
be one of the most unwarranted lacunae in the bibliographical lists of 
Spanish historiography. Both Dozy ? and Lévi-Provengal !° gave adequate 
narratives, but without analysis, and, with the exception of two doctoral 
theses, both published (but one only partially) '!only a few observations 
about the fitna can be found scattered amongst diverse academic journals of 
the last couple of decades. What is the cause of this tendency to avoid this 
subject? 

Fundamentally, I believe the reason is two-fold: a relative paucity of 
information, or at least of easily accessible data, and the idiosyncracies of 
both the Arab historians and the later Spanish scholars, which have 
encouraged a concentration of interest on the century prior to the fitna. 

As to the precise nature of the primary material available and the 
problems associated with utilising it, I would like to reserve a lengthier 
discussion to the following chapter. 

There is a paradox linking both the medieval Arab historians and the 
Spanish arabists of the 19th and 20th centuries. This lies in their roseate 
view of the 10th century caliphate, strengthened by their belief in their own 
tribal or national destinies. The Arab historians of the 11th century were, to 
a large extent, Umayyad clients and many had suffered loss of position and 
wealth during the years of upheaval in the early part of the 11th century, 
even if for some this was only temporary. Writing with the hindsight of 


Q Al-‘Udhri, Kitab tarsi‘ al-akhbar wa tanwi‘ al-athar wa -bustdn fi ghara@’ib al-buldan 
wa-l-masalik ila jami‘ al-mamalik, ed. A.A. al-Ahwani, Madnd, 1965, p. 103. 
7 Tbn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila fi ta’rikh a@immat al-Andalus, Madrid, 1883, p. 322 and p. 
404. 
Ibn ‘Idh ari, Kitab al-Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbar mulik al-Andalus wa-l-Maghrib, ed.R. 
Dozy, Leiden, 1848-52, Vol. I, p .4. 
5 Ibn Hayyan, apud Ibn Bassam, Kitab al -Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-jazira, ed.1. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut, 1978-9, Vol.5, p.15, calls it the mihnat Qurtuba . 
” R. Dozy, Histoire des musulmans d’’Espagne, Leiden, 1861. 
' E. Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de I’ Espagne musul mane, Paris, 1950, 3 vols. 
ie H. Mu’nis, Essai sur la chute du califat Omayyade de Cordoue en 1009 A.D., Cairo, 
D. Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall of the Party Kings: Politics and Society in Islamic 
Spain, 1002-1086, Princeton, 1985. 
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those who had experienced the political turmoil of the fitna, they looked 
back on the days of the caliphate as a golden age. For Ibn Bassam (?-542 
A.H./1147-8 A.D.) it was “absolutely inconceivable that an age like this 
(i.e.the caliphate)can be replaced.” !? To these historians, the establishment 
of the caliphate in 929 A.D. was the beginning of the first real security that 
the country had enjoyed and this would have continued but for the 
intervention of “evil elements’: scapegoats had to be sought and identified. 
As has been discussed earlier, in the eyes of these historians, all devout 
Muslims if not all pertaining to the Maliki school '°, the term fitna meant 
much more than “civil war’. The Qur’anic connotations are inescapable: 
those who had perpetrated the fitna were being chastised by God; they had 
caused themselves “to fall into trial and punishment”, i.e. their faith was 
being put to the test and this was a punishment '*; they were wrongdoers 
who were in a State of rebellion against the Divine Law, and thus it was 
quite justified to deal with them severely. } 

To Ibn Hayyan (377-469 A.H./987-8-1076 A.D.), the crime against 
Divine Law was the claim made, by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Sanchol initially, but 
by others later, to inherit the caliphate from the rightful imam(in this case 
the Umayyad family). '° Elsewhere, Ibn Hayyan accuses Sulayman b. al- 
Musta‘in who “set the fitna in motion.” |’ It is interesting to compare his 
accusations with a line from the sara al-mumtahana: the Cordoban 
historian says “He set the fitna in motion and a state which Sancho caused 
to come under his protection and whose ministers were his creatures and he 
brought about great poverty”: the Sura says “Our lord. Make us not a trial 
for the unbelievers.” '® The implication here is that Sulayman had 
transgressed Qur’anic law by making the believers weak to the point that 
the unbelievers (i.e Sancho) were tempted to attack and subjugate the 
Muslims. 

Sulayman was also the root cause of the fitna for Ibn Bassam, in that it 
was he who divided the country amongst his Berber mercenaries. !° 

Ibn ‘Idhari attributes the troubles to an Umayyad contender, Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar who was the “opener of the fitna’s door, and the cause 


12 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira..op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 44, quoting Ibn Hayyan. 

'3 Ibn Hazm belonged to the Dahin te School. 

14 The Holy Qur an, stra 57, ayd 14 and sira 37, aya 63. 

1S [bid., sira8, aya25. 

16 As quoted by Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Baydn..op.cit., ed.E Lévi-Provencal, Paris, 1930, 
Vol. 3, p. 42 : (“in the year 399 the occasion of the claim of inheritance was the cause of the 
civil war’) 

'7 Ton ‘Idh ari, op.cit., p. 118. 

18 The Holy Quran, stra 60, aya 5. (ie. do not put us in a position whereby the 
unbelievers can test our faith). 

'9 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira, Vol. 1, pp. 36-37. 
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of the discord and dispute.” ?° But Muhammad was responsible for causing 
divisions amongst the believers and for this would pay dearly: “And know 
that God is strict in punishment.” 2! It would perhaps be apposite to mention 
here that justification could have been sought in the Qur’an for the great 
detail that the chroniclers are given to in their descriptions of the murders 
of all these “transgressors” of Divine Law. * 

Undoubtedly, for all the 11th and 12th century Spanish Muslim 
historians, the main scapegoats were the African Berbers. 7? They had been 
brought over as mercenaries by al-Hakam II and al-Mansur and constituted 
a “bad seed” *4 in the heart of the caliphate, contributing to weakening the 
bonds uniting the believers. Although there is some truth contained in this 
somewhat simplistic view, its partiality clouded the most obvious 
observation that can be made; that this “bad seed” was planted by the 
caliphs or their representatives themselves, in the very era that is considered 
the zenith of Umayyad civilisation.With the exception of the Tunisian 
historian, Ibn Khaldin, none of the other Arab medieval writers were able 
to perceive that there was a lot less than met the eye in the politico-military 
organisation of the 10th century caliphate. However, what is more 
surprising and unacceptable is that modern arabists also seem to have failed 
to perceive the “fiction” of the caliphate’s unity. As late as 1950, Lévi- 
Provengal could write of the fitna: 


20 Tbn ‘Idh ari, Kitab al-Bayan..op.cit, Vol. 3, p. 50. He uses another North African source, 
al-Raqiq, who consistently denigrates the Cordobans through anecdotal references, and 
supports the cause of Sulayman al-Musta‘in and the Berbers: See chapter 2, p. 75. Ibn ‘Idhari 
later quotes an unnamed historian in seeing Muhammad bbn ‘Abd al-Jabbar as being sent by 
God to destroy the Umayyads. 

21 The Holy Qur an, sira 8, aya 25. 

22 See especi all y the descnption of Muham mad al-Mahdi’s death in Ibn Bassam Kitab al- 
Dhakhira, Vol. 1, p. 45, and that of Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in in Ibn ‘Idhati, Kitab al- 
Bayan..op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 117: “They beheaded al-M ahdi and placed his body on a high roof 
and put his head on a spear in view to all the people, and his hands and feet were cut off.”; 
“Sulayman was brought out and was beheaded..then he (the Executioner) beheaded his brother 
and father. Their heads were placed in a basket and it was announced ‘these are the remains of 
those who killed Hisham’”. 

3 As opposed to Andalusi Berbers who came over in the first “wave”, alongside the 
Arabs, in the 8th century. It should be mentioned here that the differentiation between first and 
second wave Berbers is a modem interpretation. For the Spanish Muslim historians, like Ibn 
Hayyan and bbn Bassam, the Berbers were to blame for the fitna. The only Spanish Muslim 
dissenter from this view, not surprisingly, was Berber himself, King ‘Abd Allah of Granada 
The North African historians, especially Ibn ‘Idhari, tend to take up the opposite position, 
seeing the cause of the fitna lying fairly in the Cordobans’ camp. See note 20. 

24 ‘These are not my choice of words but reflect the typical image of the Berbers as seen 
not only by the medieval Muslim writers but by modem nationalist historians. See L.A. de 
Vega, La mala semilla de las Taifas, Africa, Vol. 166, October 1955 , pp. 2-6. 
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Bref, ce sera le chaos, qui vouera a un naufrage irrémediable |’ oeuvre patiente 
des grands princes de la dynastie et mettra fin a l’unité politique qu’ils avaient 
realisée au prix de tant d’ efforts. 7° 


As for the Spanish arabists, nationalist sentiments helped encourage an 
anti-Arab school which put much of their excellent work to the purpose of 
creating and nurturing a vision of a unique Hispano-Arab civilisation which 
reached its zenith in the 10th century, a civilisation that reflected an 
unbroken line of continuity between the Visigothic kingdoms of the 6th and 
7th centuries and the renascent Christian kingdoms of the Reconquest, and 
which was destroyed by outside “foreign” intruders during the early 
decades of the 11th century. 

A large element of the arguments for the absorption of Arab culture to 
form an especially Spanish Andalusi society, was the position of the 
Christians who stayed in al-Andalus after the conquest. It was Dozy who 
helped in revealing the existence of these Mozarabs with the publication in 
1861 of his Histoire des Musulmans d’ Espagne. Five years later, Simonet 
built on this base 2°, concerning the question of the indigenous Christian 
population, using the documentation available in Toledo to considerable 
effect, but unfortunately his anti-Arab stance was instrumental in helping to 
mould a nationalist school of Spanish arabists. He used his Glosario de 
voces [béricas y Latinas usadas entre los Mozdrabes, published in 1888, to 
demonstrate how thousands of Latin and Spanish words had influenced the 
development of the Arabic language in Spain. As James Monroe has 
pointed out, Simonet was the first to speak of Spanish Muslims instead of 
Arabs in Spain. ?’ 

Like Simonet, Ribera tried to demonstrate through his research the 
survival of the nationalist indigenous elements throughout the period of 
occupation by the Muslims. 7* This traditionalist school of medievalists 
continued studying aspects of the history of Islamic Spain which could 
illuminate their argument for the persistence of an Iberian-Visigothic 
structure throughout the early Middle Ages. Even as late as 1965, Sanchez- 
Albornoz was able to argue for the maintenance of Visigothic 
administrative structures and the hispanisation of the handful of Arabs and 
Berbers who crossed the Straits of Gibraltar in 711 A.D., through 
intermarriage with native women. ”’ 


io) 


E. Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l’ Espagne musul mane, Vol. 2, pp. 292-293. 
F.J. Simonet, Historia de los Moz drabes, Madrid, 1903, reprinted Amsterdam, 1967. 
J. Monroe, /slam and the Arabs in Spanish Scholarship, Leiden, 1970, p. 100. 
J. Ribera, Dis ertaciones y Optisculos, Madrid, 1928, 2 vols. 
22°C. S4énchez-Albomoz, El Islam de Espana y el Occidente, Settimane di Studio sull’alto 
Medio Evo, Spoleto, XIL 1965, Vol. I, pp. 149-308. 
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With the concern shown by the nationalist school to argue at all costs for 
the absorption of Arabic culture into the Spanish milieu, by taking facets of 
the history of al-Andalus that could be used to serve their purpose, it was 
left almost totally to non-Spanish scholars to consider the preparation of a 
detailed narrative of the events during the centuries of Muslim domination. 
For this, only one arabist of the 19th century stands out. °° All things 
considered, Reinhard Dozy was able to gather a remarkable collection of 
primary material, to write a history of Muslim Spain, apart from his other 
studies of aspects of the political history of particular Muslim dynasties, or 
his editions of Arabic texts. 7! He was partly motivated into writing this by 
the continued recognition of Conde’s three-volume history, published in 
1820-21. 32 Dozy questioned the doubtful origin of some of the sources 
Conde claimed to have utilised, and criticised many of the simplistic 
attitudes towards the history of Islamic Spain contained in the earlier work. 

Of course, Dozy’s own work has dated and this was one reason that 
motivated Lévi-Provengal to prepare a new history of Muslim Spain, in 
1948, having already re-edited Dozy’s Histoire in 1932. As the French 
arabist comments in the introduction to his own Histoire de |’ Espagne 
Musulmane: 


Malgré ses incontestables qualités, la solidité et la probité de son information, 
’ Histoire de Dozy ne laisse pas aujourd’hui que d’apparaitre comme une 
oeuvre sensiblement vieillie. Le plan n’en est pas suffisament rationnel: 
certains épisodes secondaires......tiennent la vedette dans son livre, tandis qu’a 
d’importantes périodes...i] n’accorde que de brefs développements.*? 


Lévi-Provengal’s three-volume Histoire de l’Espagne Musulmane (Paris, 
1950) includes two volumes of narrative history and a third which is a 
study of the political, religious, administrative and social structures of al- 
Andalus. He was able to take advantage of many new primary sources that 
had been discovered in North African libraries in the ninety years since 


© This is perhaps a little unfair on P. de Gayangos, the first great arabist of Muslim Spain, 
who did publish The Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 2 vols., London, 1840-43, but this is a 
free translation of al-M aqqan’s Nafh al-Tib and not a work of synthesis. 
= Including among others: Histoire de l'Afrique et de I’ Espagne intitulée ‘al-Bayano-l- 
Mogrib’ par Ibn Adhari, Leiden, 1848-51, 2 vols. 
Historia Abbadidarum,praemis sis,scriptorum Arabum de ea dynastica locis nunc 
primum edi tis, Leiden, 1846-52, 2 vols. 
Description de l'Afrique et de [Espagne par al-Idrisi, Leiden, 1866. 
The History of the Almohades .by ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Leiden, 1874. 
Analectes sur l'histoire et le littérature des arabes d’Espagne par al-Makkari, 
Amste rdam, 1967 (2nd edition). 
— J.A. Conde, Historia de la dominacién de los arabes en Espana, Madrid, 1820-21, 3 
vols. 


“3 EB. Lévi-Provencal, Histvire ..op.cit. Vol. 2 
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Dozy’s Histoire was published, some of which had been found and edited 
by himself. 34 

In the very same introduction to the Histoire de l Espagne Musulmane, 
Lévi-Provengal wrote of preparing a third volume on the century of the 
caliphate of Cérdoba and a fourth on the Spain of the Ta‘ifas up to the 
Almoravid invasions, which he had hoped to prepare by 1951 and 1952 
respectively. In fact, the history of the caliphate was contained in the 
second volume, and continued through to 1031 A.D., but a volume 
covering the events of the 11th century more fully never appeared. 

There is basically only one history of the 11th century up to the arrival 
of the Almoravids in 1086 A.D., Prieto y Vives’ Los Reyes de Taifas 
(Madrid, 1926), but this is inadequate in its analysis of the fitna. In 1948, 
Mu’nis published his essay on the fall of the Umayyad caliphate, based on 
research he had undertaken for a doctoral thesis at Zurich. *> This essay 
contained some acute observations on the causes of the collapse, but it 
ended with the year 1009 A.D. Mwnis saw the main causes of the collapse 
as having taken root during the very time traditionally associated as the 
golden age of Muslim Spain, that is between the reigns of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III and al-Mansur. He identified these as the disappearance of ‘asabiyya, or 
tribal kinship, the elimination of the quasi-feudal chiefs who had 
maintained control of the administration of the provinces, insufficient 
population for the defence of such a large centralised government, lack of 
resources, both human and financial, to maintain armies on northern and 
southern frontiers, and the weakening of the military junds, especially by 
al-Mansur, by the importation of Berber mercenaries and the dispersion of 
tribal groupings in the army. Few other arabists have written on the subject 
of the fitna and none at any length. Bosch-Vila saw “the break-up of al- 
Andalus into Taifa states as not only being an expression of a political 
rupture within the Arab-Umayyad administration of Cordoba, but also of an 


34 Including, Les manuscrits arabes de Rabat, 1921. 
Un nouveau texte d’ histoire mer inide: Le Musnad d'Ibn Marzuk, 1925. 
Le Sahih d’ al-Buhari Recension da’ Ibn Sa‘ada, Paris, 1928. 
Documents inédits d’ histoire almohade , Paris, 1928. 
Kitab al-Bayan al-mugrib d’ lbn ‘Idhari, tome III, Pans, 1930. 
Fragments historiques sur les Berbéres au Moyen Age, Rabat, 1934. 
Histotre de [ Espagne musulmane d’lbn al-Khatib, Rabat, 1934. 
Les ‘mémotres’ de ‘Abd Allah, dernier roi ziride de Grénade, Madrid, 1936-40. 
Silat al-Sila d'Ibn al-Zubayr, r épertoire biographique andalou du XIlléme siécle, Rabat, 
1938. 
La péninsule |bérique au moyen age d’aprés le Kitab al-rawd al-mi‘tar, Leiden, 1938. 
Jamharat ansab al-‘arab d’ lbn Hazm, Cairo, 1948. 
Kitab al-Bayan al-mughrib @'Ibn ‘Idhari, tomes I et Il, Leiden, 1948-51. 
Séville musulmane au début du XIléme siécle .Le traité d’ Ibn ‘Abdin, Pans, 1948. 
Una créonica anénima de ‘Abd al-Rahman II] al-Nasir, Madnd-Granada, 1950. 
35H. Mwnis, Essai sur la chute..op.cit, Cairo, 1948. 
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ethnic-social reality, effected by the dislocation of the power of the arab 
aristocracy.” °° Most recently, Wasserstein prepared a dissertation for 
Oxford University, now published, in which in part he discussed the break- 
up of the caliphate. *’ He isolated three main problems, the ethnic divisions 
of the peninsula, the nature of the army especially after the tenth century 
reforms, and the lack of a coherent ideology by the Spanish Umayyads. 
However, less than a quarter of Wasserstein’s book is concerned with 
events prior to 1031 A.D., and there still seems to be wanting a full 
discussion of the events of the fitna itself. 

I believe a detailed analysis of the texts relating to these years of civil 
strife will provide important and interesting focal points, for the discussion 
of factors identified in the course of the narrative. I intend to undertake this 
in the following chapters, looking at the different political factions, each in 
turn, the Marwanids, the ‘Amirid fitydn and the Berbers and finally 
considering the importance of the Christian military involvement in the 
fitna al-barbartyya. 


© J. Bosch Vil, Arabizacién y Berberizacion. Reflexiones en torno a un tema, Andalucia 
Islamica, Vol I, 1980, p. 40. 

37 1D. Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall..op.cit, Princeton, 1985. Wasserstein’s book is a 
concise and erudite survey of the rise and fall of the political heirs of the civil wars, the Ta@ifa 
or party-kings, but the actual description of the civil wars in Muslim Spain suffers from its 
brevity, with the concomitant risk of undersestim ating the real importance of these civil wars. 
Certainly, Wasserstein acknowledges the disastrous collapse of the caliphal-‘Amirid state, 
made definitive in 422 A.H./ 1031 A.D., but he asserts that the awareness of the Muslim 
wniiters themselves of the nature of this disaster was not expressed until well into the period of 
the Tai fa kings. Wasserstein is quite right in seeing the conflict in terms of an ethnic division, 
but an in-depth study both of the sources and of the narrative of the fitna would have given 
greateremphasis to the social and political dynamic, for example, the motives of the Nasind 
faction amongst the Umayyads and those of the ‘Amirid placemen, political appointees of Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir al-Mans tr. Wasserstein does not subscribe to Mu’ nis’ theory of the existence of an 
‘Amirid party, arguing that the ‘Amirid placemen were little interested in the survival of the 
‘Amirid regime (p. 102), but what was the ‘Amirid regime, if not the Manstrid system of a 
powerful hajib controlling the real day-to-day destiny of the Umayyad administration, with the 
Marwanid caliph being the titular head of state? There is ample evidence that such ‘Amirid 
placemen as Wadih, Khayran and Mujahid were indeed interested in the survival of this 
system, established by their patron, Ibn Abi ‘Amir with the understood difference that each 
one aspired to fulfil the role of the Adjib to their respective Umayyad candidate. Similarly, a 
greater dis cussion of the nature of the historical sources might have afforded a reconsideration 
of the ethnic elements in the civil wars. A great deal of the characterising of the conflict in 
terms of an Andalusian reaction to imported Berber elements is due to the unavoidable 
reliance on Andalusian wiiters, contemporary to the events, like Ibn Hayyan and Ibn Hazm 
who were unashamedly anti-Berber. The only Berber voice is that of ‘Abd Allah, king of 
Granada, who did not witness the fitma, and that of the much-later North Afncan historian, Ibn 
‘Idhatt. Likewise, with regard to Wasserstein’s use of the primary sources, there is a s uprising 
omis sion: the lack of any reference to the more up-to-date edition of Ibn Bassam’s Kitab al- 
Dhakhira, edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas (8 vols., Beirut, 1979). This provides a much wider selection 


of passages than the earlier Cairo edition and some useful alternative readings to the earlier 
edition. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE PRIMARY SOURCES 


In some respects, in studying an event such as the fitna of 1009-1031 A.D., 
one is fortunate in handling relatively more sophisticated sources, at least 
on the Muslim side. From the 9th century, the first real works of history 
(ta’rikh) appeared, supplying the needs of a more sophisticated sedentary 
population, more than the traditional khabar could offer. Khabar literature 
made up of anecdotal short stories had developed through oral transmission 
from the earliest days of Islam, and probably some of the oldest khabar 
elements are to be traced in biographies of Muhammad. There are three 
basic features identified in this literature. It does not admit to a causal nexus 
between two or more events, each khabar being complete in itself. It retains 
the character of a vividly-told short story, preferably for situation as against 
sober facts, though later a greater element of political, administrative and 
cultural information was included. Thirdly, the action is usually presented 
in the form of a dialogue between the principal participants of an event. ! 
The khabar form recurs in all Muslim historical works, especially the 
anecdotary, poetical insertions and the terminology associated with oral 
transmission 2 but in the Arab world there has always been a dichotomy of 
interests vis-a-vis the historical narrative. To the nomad, temporality 
matters little, whereas to the merchant, for more pressing economic 
reasons, time in ordered sub-divisions was needed. * In seeking to find a 
more economic principle of arrangement, the seeds of the annalistic form, 
dominated by the succession of individual years, were sown. In the 
development towards an historical form (ta’rikh) this stage was an 
important advance. The annalistic works were composed in succession to 
and in continuation of preceding works. It was not long before ta’rikh ‘ala 
s-sinin (History according to the years), with a continuous historical 
narrative, fixed in time and space, albeit utilising aspects of khabar 
literature, developed. The important part of the annalistic history was the 
contemporary section, which could be very detailed, but at the same time 
controls were placed on baseless expansion of facts, or the insertion of 


' F. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography , Leiden, 1968, pp. 59-63. 

2 Haddatha-ni/ na (they informed me/us) akhbardni/ na (they told me/us); sami‘tu-‘an (1 
heard from); gala-li (1 was told). 

+P. Chal meta, Una historia discontinua e intemporal (Jabar), Hispania, Vol. 123, 1973, p. 
26. 
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untruthful, or at least unverifiable, information. On the debit side, these 
tawarikh were not spontaneous works, but were commissioned by a figure 
of temporal authority, usually the caliph (but in some cases, provincial 
governors could have commissioned histories of a more local character) * 
and therefore were censored of anything less than flattering to the patron. 

Of the tawarikh which are essential for the study of the fitna, 
undoubtedly the key work is that of Ibn Hayyan. Abu Marwan Hayyan ibn 
Khalaf ibn Hayyan (377-469 A.H./987-8-1076 A.D.) was born in Cordoba. 
His father (340-427 A.H./951-1035 A.D.) was a secretary to Muhammad 
ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansur. Antufia, with the aid of Ibn al-Abbar, was 
perhaps inclined to exaggerate the influence of the court-secretary, when he 
says that Khalaf was “en contacto con todas las clases sociales de su €poca, 
conocedor de los planos de ambicién desmedida del primer ministro de 
Hisham II, de las intrigas palaciegas que habian adquirido proporciones 
alarmantes.” > However, he certainly would have had a profound influence 
on Ibn Hayyan’s education, which would have included a good measure of 
history. © His teachers were the grammarian Ibn Abi-l-Hubab ’, Abu-l-‘Ala’ 
Sa‘id al-Baghdadi °, and the traditionist Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Husayn b. 
Nabil. ? According to Ibn Khayr '®, Ibn Hayyan gained one of the most 
powerful positions in the caliphal administration, that of sahib al-shurta 
(the Chief of Police), but the failure to mention the obvious detail by the 
other biographers, especially Ibn Bassam, makes this all the more doubtful. 

Those writers who used Ibn Hayyan’s works (Ibn Hazm, al-Humaydi, 
al-Dabbi, Ibn Bashkuwal, Ibn al-Abbar, Ibn Bassam, ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Marrakushi, Ibn Sa‘id, Ibn ‘Idhari, Ibn al-Khatib and al-Maqqari) ascribe 
seven titles to the Cordoban historian.These are: 

1. Ta’rikh fuqah@ Qurtuba. 

2. al-Kitab al-ladhi jama‘a fihi bayna kitabay al-Qubbashi wa I bn ‘Afif. 

3. Intijab al-jami‘ li-ma’athir Banu khattab. 

4. (al-ma‘athir) al-akhbar fi-1-dawla al-‘amirtyya (in 100 volumes). 

5. al-Batsha al-kubra (in 10 volumes). 

6. al-Mugqtabis fi ta’rikh al-Andalus (in 10 volumes). 


4 For example, al-‘Udhri, Kitab tarsi‘ al-akhbar wa tanwi' al-athar wa-l-bustan ft ghara’ib 
al-buldan wa-l-masalik ila jami‘ al-mamalik, ed. al-Ahwani, Madrid, 1965. 

” M. Antufia, lbn Hayyan de Cordoba y su Historia, Cuadernos de Historia de Espafia, pp. 
4 and 12. 

6 Pp. Chal meta Histor iograffa Medieval hispana.arabica, Al Andalus, Vol. 37, 1972, pp. 
360-361. 

” Ibn Basnkuwal, Kitab al -Sila.op.cit., p. 342. 

8 Tbid., p. 535. 

? Tbid., p. 845. 

. Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa ma rawahu ‘an shuyukhihi min al-dawawin al-musannafa fi duriub 

al-‘ilm wa anwa’ al-ma‘arif, ed. F Codera and J. Ribera, Index Librorum de diversis 


scientiarum ordinibus quos a magistris didicit Abu Bequer ben Khair, B.A.H., Vols. 9 and 10, 
Madnd, 1893-95, p 336. 
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7. al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, or al-matin (in 60 volumes). 

Most probably, confusion amongst the various historians and 
biographers making claim and counter-claim regarding the true literary 
output of Ibn Hayyan has led to a gross inflation of the number of different 
histories he actually wrote (a tally of the above list would place the figure at 
not much less than 200 different volumes). I would suggest that, in fact, 
there were only sixty volumes in toto, the first ten being a work of 
compilation (majmu‘a) of earlier historians, called the Mugtabis and 
including the akhbar al-dawla al-‘dmiriyya; the remaining fifty volumes 
would be the Ta’rikh ‘ala s-sinin but especially the sinin of Ibn Hayyan’s 
lifetime, and would therefore be filled with details known to the Cordoban 
personally, written as a reaction to the events as they occurred. 

The problem which has divided the arabists is that concerning the order 
in which the two basic works were written: which came first, the Mugtabis 
or the Matin? Dozy argued that Ibn Hazm seems to have known only the 
Muqtabis at a point in time when Ibn Hayyan was still alive and “dans la 
vigueur de |’age” '', an observation which suggests that the Muqgtabis was 
his first work. Following the Dutch arabist, Moreno Nieto, Pons Boigues, 
Antufia '? and Sanchez-Albornoz '? all believe the Mugtabis to be a work 
written in Ibn Hayyan’s youth. Garcia Gomez "* dated it to 399 A.H./1008- 
9 A.D., on the basis of a passage of the Muqtabis concerning the arrival of 
the Berbers in al-Hakam II’s reign. More recently opinion has radically 
differed, either holding that the two works were written simultaneously '°, 
or dating the compilation of the Muqtabis after that of the Matin. '° 
Chalmeta, having studied the sources used by Ibn Hayyan in the fifth 


'!_ R. Dozy, Introduction a@ I’ Histoire de l’Afrique et de I’ Espagne intitulée al-Bayano4 - 
Mogrib, Leiden, 1848-52, p. 72. 

'? The theories of all these three regardi ng the literary output of Ibn Hayyan can be found 
summarised in E. Garcia Gémez, A proposito de lbn Hayyan:resumen del estado actual de los 
estudios hayyanies con motivo de una publicacién reciente, Al Andalus, Vol. 11, 1946, pp. 
395-423. 

13 S4nchez-Albornoz simply reproduces the exact words of Dozy, Fuentes de la historia 
hispano-musulmana del siglo VIII, En torno a los origenes del feudalismo, Vol.2, Buenos 
Aires, 1977, p. 202. 

14 EB. Garcia Gomez, al-Hakam I ylos beréberes se giin un texto inédito de 1bn Hayyan, Al 
Andalus, Vol.13, 1948, pp. 209-226, and es pecially p. 210. 

'S Introduction to Ibn Hayyan, al-Muqtabas min anba@ ahl al-Andalus, ed. M.‘A Makki, 
Beirut, 1973, pp. 1-103, and especially p. 70. 

A.A. Jamal al-Din, Aba Marwan Ibn Hayyan: amir mw ar riji-l-Andalus manzilatu-hu 
wa-kutubu-hu, minhadju-hu al-ta’rijit wa-masdadiru-hu,Awraq, Vol. 2, 1979, pp. 19-28, and 
especially p. 21. 

16 P. Chalmeta Gendron, Historiograffa.op.cit., p. 390. 
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volume of the Muqtabis '’, came to the conclusion that it would have been 
written about the year 440 A.H./1048-9 A.D. 

The most recent contribution to the problem of the dating of the 
Muatabis '° is the most convincing in that, for the first time, a study of the 
sources quoted in all existing volumes of the Muqtabis is made. *° The 
latest authors cited by Ibn Hayy4n are al-Qubbashi ”', Ibn Hazm and Sa‘d 
b. Sa‘id al-Qurtubi. 2? The Kitab al-I htifal of al-Qubbashi actually quoted 
by Ibn Hayyan , was written between Muharram of 417 A.H./1026 A.D. 
and Muharram of 420 A.H./1029 A.D., according to Ibn Bashkuwal ”, 
while the Jamharat ansab al-‘arab of Ibn Hazm was prepared between 422 
A.H./1030-31 A.D. and 432 A.H./1040-41 A.D., and the same author’s 
Naat al-‘artis between 450 A.H./1058-9 A.D. and 456 A.H./1063-64 A.D. 
However, there are two contradictory pieces of evidence: a mention by Ibn 
Hazm in his Risdla fi fadl al-Andalus *4, written before 436 A.H./1044-45 
A.D., citing a work of Ibn Hayyan, al-Ta’rikh al-kabir fi akhbar ahl al- 
Andalus in ten volumes, and the paragraph, alluded to earlier, used by 
Garcia Gomez to date the preparation of the Muqtabis to 399 A.H. This 
latter is worth considering in greater depth, as it depends on the exact 
reading of a critical passage written by Ibn Hayyan . 

The Cordoban historian mentions that the “Berbers are on the point of 
placing the peninsula in a deadly peril by the end of the century that will 
pass shortly, unless God can save Islam.”’(ba‘d tagadda al-qarn al-mazdalif 


17 Al-mugtabas li-bn Hayyan al-Qurtubi (al-juz al-jamis), ed. P. Chalmeta, F. Corriente 
and M. Subh, Madnd, 1979. 

18 P Chal meta Gendrén, Le Mudgtabas d’ Ibn Hayyan,, Union Européene des Arabisants et 
Islamisants, 10th Congress, Edinburgh, 1980: Proceedings, ed. R. Hillenbrand, Edinburgh, 
1982, pp. 117-118. 

9 M@-L. Avila La Fecha de redaccién del Muqtabis, Al-Qantara, Vol. 5, 1985, pp. 93- 
108. 

20 As opposed to the only other systematic research based on the sources used by Ibn 
Hayyan, that published by Chalmeta, who restricts himself to an investigation of the sources 
found in the fifth part of the Muqtabis. See P. Chalmeta Gendrin, Deux Précisions 
d’ historiographie hispano-arabe , Arabica, Vol. 29, 3, 1982, pp. 330-335. Chalmeta was able 
to date the Mugqtabis, or the fifth part at least, to about 440 A.H., mainly due to the citation of 
Sa‘id b. Sa ‘id (420-462 A.H./1029-1070 A.D.). 

a Al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Mufarrij al-Qubbashi (348-430 A.H./ 959-60-1039 A.D.). 
See F. Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores y gedgrafos arabigo-espanoles, 800-1450 A.D., 
Madn d, 1898, number 86, p. 119. 

“* Abu-l-Qasim Sa‘ id b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Sa‘ id al-Qur tubi (420- 
462 A.H./ 1029-1070 A.D.) author of the Tabaqat al-umam, ed. P.L .Cheikho, Beirut, 1912, 
and written in 460 A.H./ 1068 A.D. 

: Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 311. 

Reproduced by al -Maqaari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib wa dhikr waziriha 
Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, ed. 1. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1398 A.H./ 1968, vol.3, pp.156-179, and 
translated and studied by Ch. Pellat, /bn Hazm bibliographe et apologiste de I Espagne 
Musulmane, Al Andalus, Vol. 19, 1954, pp. 53-102. 
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ansalakhhu) 2° Garcia G6mez interpreted al-qarn as the fourth century A.H. 
and therefore as evidence of the precociousness of Ibn Hayyan, who would 
have been writing this passage at the age of twenty two. 7° Chalmeta argued 
that it could refer to the fifth century A.H., and considers the use of the 
phrase ibtal al-Khilafa (“in destroying the caliphate”) as implying a date 
after 1036 A.D., when both the caliphate had disappeared and Hisham II, 
the legally-appointed caliph, had died. 77 However, whether Ibn Hayyan 
wrote this passage in 1037 A.D., or even in 1075 A.D., he could hardly 
have used the word al-mazdalif, which informs us that the end of the 
century is close at hand, i.e. within months, rather than years. In 399 
A.H./1008-9 A.D., ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol died, but the Berbers would 
not come to dominate al-Andalus until 403 A.H./1013 A.D., so either Ibn 
Hayyan was writing in 399 A.H. with a preconceived notion of the Berbers, 
formed through his involvement with events in Cordoba and a tremendous 
ability to see into the future, or those lines are an insertion of a later 
copyist, or the Cordoban historian wrote them at a slightly later date. 
Frankly, the first of these options must be considered unlikely, and the 
second seems a convenient way out for a perplexed modern arabist, a soft 
option, one might say. In any case, from what is known of Ibn Hayyan’s 
style, the word al-mazdalif is certainly a “Hayyani” word, which would 
have survived any inclusion in later compilations, which tended to use Ibn 
Hayyan’s description of events, usually using his words verbatim. 

The only solution to this problem seems to be in seeing these words as 
having been written at the time of the fitna, either in 399 A.H., i.e. “just 
before the end of the century that will pass shortly”, or after the caliph had 
been attacked by Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in and his Berber supporters in 403 
A.H. This slightly later dating would make a little more sense of Ibn 
Hayyan’s accusation against the Berbers of placing the peninsula in a 
deadly peril, while it was still possible to speak in the present, but within 
the same sentence to give the sense of something having terminated, with 
the use of the past tense (taqadda), allowing the translation to read “after 
the end of the century had passed.” 

I am inclined to accept Avila’s theory that, in fact, Ibn Hayyan would 
have written both the Mugtabis and the Matin simultaneously, but at an 
earlier date. The dating of the Muqtabis is incontrovertible; Ibn Hayyan 
states quite clearly that the Berbers were on the point of destroying the 
caliphate, but had not yet carried it out- therefore he has to be referring to 
the fitna of 399-403 A.H., which he also called the fitna al-barbariyya. The 


2) E. Garcia Gomez, al-Hakam!].op.cit., p. 219. 
26 E. Garcia Gomez, Anales palatinos del califa de C 6rdoba al-Hakam II por ‘Isa b. Ahmad 
al-Razi, (360-364 A.H./971-975 J.C., Madnd, 1967, p. 232. 
E. Garcia Gomez, al-Hakam1.op.cit., pp. 210-211. 
27 P Chal meta, historigrafia.op.cit., p. 388. 
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most probable explanation is that he would have conceived the idea of 
writing two distinct histories, one a work of compilation of previous 
historical writings starting from the reigns of al-Hakam II and Hisham I, 
i.e. the Muqtabis, and a second, of his own creation, describing his own 
personal experiences and reactions to the turbulent history of his lifetime, 
recorded as it occurred, i.e. the Matin. These together would comprise the 
ta’rikh al-kabir, and would have included works covering dynasties and 
events of the 11th century, such as the al-Batsha al-kubra and possibly the 
Intijab al-jami‘ li-ma’athir bani-l-Khattab. It is probable that the first ten 
volumes of the Ta’rikh al-kabir had been written by the 1040’s, when Ibn 
Hazm cites the work, but would have continued being written in sections 
throughout the Cordoban historian’s lifetime. Chalmeta’s idea of Ibn 
Hayyan writing a history, moving steadily backwards instead of forwards, 
is still feasible within this framework. 78 If Ibn Hayyan had started writing 
both histories in his youth, at the turn of the 4th century A.H., but started 
from the reigns of al-Hakam II or even ‘Abd al-Rahman III, he would have 
conceived at a later date the idea of writing a general history of al-Andalus, 
thus preparing the earlier history of the emirate from the Arab invasion 
through to ‘Abd Allah’s reign in the first three volumes of the Mugqtabis. 

Of the sixty books of the Ta’rikh al-kabir, only four sections of the al- 
Mugqtabis have been discovered in manuscript, and none of the Matin. 7° 
These are part of book II, edited by M..‘A. Makki with reference to the 
years 232-8 A.H./846-52 A.D. of ‘Abd al-Rahman II’s reign °° (the first part 
of book II referring to the years of al-Hakam I and ‘Abd al-Rahman II's 
government, from 180-232 A.H., was apparently edited by Lévi-Provengal 
and ‘Abd al-Hamid Bey al-‘Abbadi (Alexandria, 1950), but there does not 
seem to be any such edition and the whereabouts of the manuscript is 
unknown). Antufia edited the part for the years 275-297 A.H., the 
governments of Muhammad I, al-Mundhir and ‘Abd Allah. 3! Al-Hajji 
edited book VII, concerned with the five years of al-Hakam II’s reign, 360- 
364 A.H./970-974 A.D. *? Most recently, the fifth volume was found in the 
Royal Library of Rabat, and has been edited by Chalmeta, Corriente and 
Subh. * 

This leaves large gaps in the narrative written by Ibn Hayyan. Probably, 
book I would have included the customary geographical description of the 
peninsula, the Arab invasion, the emirs dependent on Damascus, the 


"8 Tbid., p. 385. 

°° Apart from the sections of the Matin found preserved in Ibn Bassam, Kitab al -Dhakhira. 

40-M.‘A. Makki, al-Muqtabas min ‘anba@’ ahl al-Andalus, Beirut, 1393 A.H/ 1973 A.D. 

“! M. Antufia, Kitab al Mugtabis fi ta’rikh rijal al-Andalus, chronique du régne de calife 
umaiyade ‘Abd Allah a Cordoue, Pans, 1937. 

S A.A. Al-Hajji, al-Mugqtabis fi akhbar balad al-Andalus , Beirut, 1965. 
“~ P. Chal meta, F. Corrente, M. Subh,, al-Muqtabas..op.cit. 
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government of ‘Abd al-Rahman I and Hisham I; book IV would have 
contained the history of the Hispano-Muslim provincial dynasties, the Bani 
Hafsun, the Banu Marwan of Badajoz, the Banu Qasi, Tawil and Tujibi of 
the Thaghr al-a‘la (the Upper March); book VI would probably have 
continued the description of ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s reign, for the years 330- 
350 A.H., and books VIII, IX and X would have completed the historical 
survey of al-Andalus, detailing the years of Hisham II and the ‘Amirids, the 
latter two volumes presumably corresponding to the Kitab akhbar al-dawla 
al-‘Amiriyya. 

It is all the more sad that the only fragments of the Matin that have come 
down to us, are inserted in the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassam, for it is 
undoubtedly in the greater work that Ibn Hayyan showed his originality as 
a bahith (researcher), strengthened by personal observations made from his 
Own perception of contemporary events. In the Muqtabis, he is little more 
than a mw’ajjam (compiler) of preceding annals and khabar, although he is 
a master of compilation, who collects different accounts, often 
contradictory, and uses them in his Ta’rikh ‘ala s-sinin, making references 
to their origin *4, and commenting on any discrepancies. 

In his edition of the third part of the Muqtabis, Antufia quotes fifteen 
different sources identified in the Bodleian manuscript (number 509) *5, and 


44 However, there is one problem in ascertai ning the sources he used, in that he only tends 
to mention their patronyms; unlike Ibn Bassam who, in quoting Ibn Hayyan always gives 
notice by beginning the relevant passage with qala [bn Hayyan and ending it with intaha 
kalam Ibn Hayyan (thus ends Ibn Hayyan’s words). 

33 Aba Bakr ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn al-Qutiyya (died 367 A.H/ 977 A.D.) Ta’rikh 
iftitah al-Andalus, ed. and Spanish translation, Historia de la conquista de Espana por 
Abenal cotia el Cordobés , seguida de fragmentos de Abencotaiba, Madrid , 1926. 

Abu ‘Abd al-R ahman Mu‘awiya b. Hisham al-Sabinsiya, Ta’r ikh fi dawla Bani Marwan 
bi-l-Andalus, see Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores.op.cit., p. 125. 

Abu Bakr al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Qubbashi (died 430 + A.H/1038+ A.D.), althtifal 
fi ta’rikh al-a‘lam al-rijal ft akhbar al-Khulafa’ wa-l-quddat wa fuqaha’, Pons Boigues, ibid., 
p. 119. 

Abu Bakr ‘Ubada Ibn Ma’ as-Sama‘ (died 419 A.H./1028 A.D.), Kitab fi akhbar shw’ra’, 
Pons Boigues, ibid., p. 110. 

Abu ‘Umar Ahmad b. Muhammad (246-328 A.H./860-939 A.D.), Kitab al-‘Iqd al far id , 
ed. A. Amin, Caim, 7 vols., 1948-53. 

Abut-l-Walid ‘Abd Allah b. al-Faradi (351-403 A.H./962-1013 A.D), Kitab ‘“Ulam@ al- 
Andalus, ed. F. Codera, Historia virorum doctorum Andalusiae ab Aben Alfahrdi, B.A.H. 
Vols. 7 and 8, Madrid, 1892. 

Abu ‘Ali Said b. al-Hasan b. ‘Isa al-Raba‘i al -Lugawi (ied 417 A.H./1029 A.D.), Kitab 
al-fusus. 

Sakan b. Ibrahim al-Katib (died 457 A.H./1066 A.D.), Tabagat al-Khulafa’ bi-l-Andalus, 
Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores.op.cit., p. 138. 

Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hakam b. Nazzam, Pons Boi gues, ibid., p. 124. 

Abu Salih Ayyub b. Sulayman b. Hashim al-Ma ‘afiri (died 301-2 A.H./913-4 A.D.) 

Abu Raya’ ‘Uthman b. Sa‘id b. Hisham (died 3254 A.H./936-7 A.D.) 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Bakr al-Kashkaynani (died 338 
A.H/949 A.D), Alf fi-lfuqah@ wa-l-qudat bi-Qurtuba wa-l-Andalus, Pons Boigues, Los 
Historiadores.op.cit., pp. 61-62. 
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seven sources, apart from ‘Isa al-Razi, have been identified in the 
Constantine manuscript of book VII. °° In the Rabat manuscript of book V 
twelve different sources are cited. 377 This impressive list of sources (the 


Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Zubaydi (316-379 A.H./928-989 A.D.), Akhbar akhiray al- 
fuqah@ fi-l-Ourtubayn, Pons Boigues, ibid, pp. 91-93. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muham mad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Ash‘ath al-Qurashi, Ta’rikh I shbiliyya, 
Pons Boigues, ibid, pp. 124-125. 

Abu Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Hazm (384-456 A.H./994-1063 AD.), Pons 
Boi gues, ibid., pp. 130-138. 

Apart from these fifteen which are quoted by the editor, Antufia, there are references to 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Razi (274-344 A.H./887-955 A.D.), Akhbar Muluk al-Andalus, and 
to his son ‘Ilsab. Ahmad al-Razi (died 379 A.H./989 A.D.) 

36 Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yasuf b. ‘Abd Allah al-Waraq (292-363 A.H./904-973 
A.D.), Kitab ft masalik Ifriqiya wa mamalikha kitab jammat fi akhbar mulukiha wa huriubiha 
wa-l-g@imayn ‘alayhim, Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores.op.cit., pp. 80-81. 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Mutarif b. Shukhats ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Tubni (300 or 303-394 A.H./912-3 or 915-6 -10034 A.D.) 

Abu-l-‘Abbas Tahir b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (315-390 A.H./927-8-999- 1000 A.D.) 

Ya‘lab. Ahmad b. Ya‘la. 

Abu Ja‘far Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Khalid Ibn al-Jazzar (died about 395 A.H./1004 
A.D.), Kitab Ta’ rikh fi akhbar Ifriqiya kitab alta‘rif fi sahib al-ta’ rikh 

Abu Bakr Yahya b. Hudhayl b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tamimi (305-389 A.H./917-8-998-9 
A.D.) 

37 The crénica anénima de ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III al-Nasir, ed. and translated into Spanish, E. 
Lévi-Provencal and E. Garcia Gémez, Madnd-Granada, 1950, has witheld all attempts to 
attribute authorship by a variety of arabists. The editors put forward the hypothesis that the 
author might be al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Mufarrikh al-Qubbashi: Imamuddin attnbuted the 
work to Muhammad b. Mu‘awiya b. al-Ahmar ; see, S.M. Imamuddin, Sobre el autor de la 
Cronica anonima de ‘Abd al-Rahmin III al-Nasir, Al Andalus, Vol. 21, 1956, pp. 210-211. 
More recently, Chalmeta has argued that the Crénica an6énima is in fact a précised version of 
the ta’rikh of Ahmad al-Razi: see, P. Chalmeta Gendrén, Deux précisions d’ historiographie 
hispano-arabe, Arabica, Vol. 29, 1982, pp. 330-335, although Luis Molina has convincingly 
countered this by arguing that the Cronica anonima is rather a précis of the Muqtabis, in that 
a great number of details compiled in the Crénica anénima are found word-for-word in the 
Mudqtabis. \n addition, the three sources clearly found in the Crénica anénima (the Ta’ rikh of 
Ahmad al R azi, the Crénica of ‘Arib and the Kitab al-Anig of Ibn Mas‘td) are used equally 
profusely in Ibn Hayyan’s history of the period simultaneously covered by the Crénica 
anonima : in the case of ‘Arib, the version compiled in the Crénica an6énima in fact being 
Closer to that included in the Muqtabis than that of ‘Arib himself (conserved in the Kitab al- 
Bayan al -mugbhr ib of Ibn ‘Idhani, Vol.. 2, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal and Colin, Leiden, 1951, pp. 
140-209). See, L. Molina, La Crénica Anénima de al-Nasir y el Mugtabis de Ibn Hayyan, Al 
-Qantara, Vol. 7, 1986, pp. 19-31. However, we still continue without knowing either the 
exact title of this anonymous work or the name of its author. 

‘Arib b. Sa‘d (died 370 AH/980 A.D.), Silat ta’rikh al-Tabari, ed.M.J. de Goeje, 
‘Arib,Tabari continuatus, Leiden, 1897. 

Ibn al -Faradi 

Ibn Hazm 

Muhammad Ibn Mas ‘td, Kitab al-‘ Anig. 

Ishaq Ibn Salama, Kitab fi tafdil al-Andalus. 

Al-Hasan al-Qubbashi, Kitab al-ihtifal.op.cit. 

Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Musa al-Razi, Akhbar Muluk al-Andalus, ed.D. 
Catalan and M®: Soledad de Andrés, La “Crénica do Mouro Rasis” y el Ajbar Mulik al- 
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majority of which are not available today), combined with the fact that Ibn 
Hayyan is the first and only historian of al-Andalus to offer such a detailed 
narrative of events, places the Cordoban in a unique position. Any 
discussion of post-Hayyani ~awarikh or tabaqat (generations) or ansab 
(genealogies) is of secondary importance, for they all utilised the historical 
works of Ibn Hayyan, either at first hand or through some secondary 
transmission. It is, however, their first-hand knowledge of Hayyani history 
which is now lost to us, which makes them more or less important as 
primary sources. For this reason, al-Humaydi, one of Ibn Hayyan’s own 
students, who wrote a resumé of his teacher’s al-Muqtabis, called the 
Jadhwat al-Mugtabis, is of little value. 38 His work, a biographical 
dictionary of Spaniards, famous for their learning and preceded by a survey 
of the history of al-Andalus, contains no useful details and no extracts from 
the Mugtabis. But equally, it is for the same reason that Ibn Bassam and Ibn 
‘Idhari are important, because they both seem to have had access to the 
Ta’rikh al-kabir of Ibn Hayyan. 

The Kitab al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-jazira of Ibn Bassam, now 
edited in eight volumes by Ihsan ‘Abbas *? is a mammoth work, written in 


Andalus de Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al -Razi, Fuentes cronisticas de la Historia de Espafia, Vol. 
3, Seminario Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1975. 

‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Raz. 

Mu‘awiya b. Hisham al-Shabinsi, Kitab ft dhikr al-dakhilin.op.cit. . 

Sa‘id b. Sa‘id al-Qurtubi (420-462 A.H./1029-1070 A.D.), Kitab Tabaqat al-Umam ou 
des caté gories des nations, ed.P.L. Cheikho, Beirut, 1912. There is a French translation by R. 
Blachére, Kitab Tabakat al-Umam (Livre des Catégories des Nations), Publications de 
l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 28, Paris, 1935. 

Sakan b. Ibrahim (died 457 A.H./1066 A.D.), Ta’rikh li-ba‘d ahl al-thaghr. 

Ten of the above mentioned sources are to be found in M.‘A. Makki’s edition of the 
earlier part of the Muqtabis, dealing with the latter years of ‘Abd al-Rahman II’s reign. (Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Ibn al -Faradi, Ibn Hazm, Ibn al-Qutiyya, Ibn Salama, Ahmad 
al-Razi and ‘Isa al-Razi, al-Shabinsi and ‘Ubada b. Ma’al-Sama’) However, this section of the 
Muatabis, like that dealing with ‘Abd Allah, which probably would have followed it, reveals a 
much wider vanety of sources utilised by Ibn Hayy4an (each part claiming sixteen different 
sources), when the Cordoban historian was that much more wider-read. There are five new 
sources, not used in any other extant parts of the Mugtabis. These are: 

Aslam b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (231-319 A.H./ 846-931 A.D.) 

Faraj b. Sallam 

Hashim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (died 273 A.H./ 886 A.D.) 

Muhammad Ibn Waddah, (199/ 200-287 A.H./ 815/6-900 A.D.), Kitab al-bida‘ wa-l-nahy 
‘anha (Treatise against innovations ), ed. M2? Isabel Fierro, Madrid, 1988. 

Abit ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Harith b. Asad al-Khushani (died 361 A.H./971 A.D.), 
Kitab al-qudat bi-Qurtuba, ed.and Spanish translation by J. Ribera, Historia de los jueces de 
Cérdoba por Aljoxant, Madrid, 1914. 

38 Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Fatah al-Humaydi, Kitab jadhwat al-mugqtabis fi dhikr 
wulat al-Andalus, ed. M.T. al-Tanji, Cairo, 1966. 

39 Aba-l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Shantari ni Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-jazira, 
ed. Fuad University, Cairo. 1939-44 (only Vol. J, i and ii and Vol. IV, 1). A more up-to-date 
edition by I. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1978-79 (8 volumes). 
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rhymed prose and dedicated to the literati of the peninsula, the kuttab 
(scribes), mu’arrikh (historians) and the shu‘ara (poets). Written in the 12th 
century, many of its biographies are recent or contemporary and are filled 
out with details taken from the Matin of Ibn Hayyan. Fortunately for us, the 
extracts taken from the Ta’rikh al-kabir are easily distinguishable, because 
Ibn Bassam is careful to give notice when he is quoting from the Cordoban 
historian: he prefixes the words gala Ibn Hayyan (“Ibn Hayyan says’”’) and 
concludes the extract with intaha kalam Ibn Hayyan (“here ends Ibn 
Hayyan’s words”). Most of the information relevant to the fitna is 
contained in the first volume and includes material not to be found 
elsewhere. *° 

Ibn ‘Idhari is further distanced from the events of the fitna, having 
written his Kitab al-Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbar al-Andalus wa-l-maghrib 
(information on the curiosities in the annals of al-Andalus and the 
Maghreb) some time after 712 A.H./1312 A.D., but his work, or more 
particularly the third volume *', is a most useful source, because it offers the 
most detailed narrative of the events of the civil wars. He did not see 
himself as a bahith (researcher), but as a jami‘ (compiler). He says in the 
introduction to his history that “I have collected in this book notices and 


© Volume I includes : Abia Ayyab Sulayman b. al-Hakam al-Musta‘in, pp. 33-48; 
Al-Mutarrif ‘Abd al-R ahman b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Nasiri al-Mustazhir, pp. 48-59; 
Al-adib Abu ‘Umar Ahmad b. Darraj al-Qastalli, pp. 59-102; 

Abt Hafs b. Burd, pp. 103-131; 

Mundhir b. Yahya al-Tujibi, pp. 180-191; 

Yahya b. Hammid, pp. 316-328; 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abid Allah al-Nasini al-Mustakfi, pp. 433-437; 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murtada, pp. 453-468; 

al-Qasim b. Hammid, pp. 481-486. 

4! Ibn dh ari, Histoire de P Afrique et de l Espagne intitule ‘al-Bayano-!-Mugrib’ par Ibn 
‘Adhari et fragments de la chronique de ‘Arib(de Cordoue, ed.R. Dozy, Leiden, 1848-51, 2 
Vols. 

Histoire de I Afrique du Nord et de Espagne Musulmane intitulée Kitab al-Bayan al- 
Mughrib par Ibn ‘Idhari al-Marrakushi et fragments de la chronique de ‘Arib, d’aprés 
 édition de 1848-51 de R. Dozy et des nouveaux manuscrits, ed.G. Colin and E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Leiden, 1948-51. 

Al-Bayan al-mughrib, tome troisiéme. Histoire de l’Espagne Musulmane au Xléme siécle. 
Texte arabe publié pour la premiére fois aprés un manuscrit de Fés, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Paris, 1930. 

La toma de Valencia por el Cid segun las fuentes musulmanes y el original arabe de la 
cronica General de Espana (for the years sha‘ban 485-shawwal 487 A.H.), Al Andalus, Vol. 
13, 1948. 

A. Huici Miranda, Un fragmento inédito de Ibn ‘Idhari sobre los Almoravides, Hespéns - 
Tamuda, 1961, Vol. 2, pp. 43-111. 

Al-Bayan al-mughrib, ta’alif Ibn ‘Idhari al-Marrakishi, parte IV, ed. A. Huici Miranda, 
Tetuan, 1956. 

Al-Bayan al-mughrib (Illa parte), ed. A. Huici Miranda, Tet tan, 1963. 

Al-Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbar al-Andalus wa-l-Maghrib, ed. 1. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1967, 4 
Vols. 
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anecdotes taken from the histories and accounts..which I have reunited and 
have chosen points of interest..uniting what is old with what is new.” * 

He also quotes the sources he has used * : among the twenty six books 
actually mentioned are included the Mugtabis, the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassam 
and the Akhbar al-dawlat al-‘dmiriyya of Ibn Hayyan. There is no mention 
of the Matin but it is probable that he had access to information from the 
Ta’rikh al-kabir, even if second-hand. “ The Bayan, at least in its first three 
volumes which describe the events from 21 A.H. to the arrival of the 
Almoravids, is a ta’rikh ‘ala s-sinin majmu‘a, a carefully selected collection 
of data from earlier writers, and its importance lies in the nature of that 
data, much of which would otherwise be unavailable today. 

However, having said that, there is one drawback to using the Bayan. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, like Ibn Bassam before him, gives notice when he is quoting 
from an earlier writer by introducing the extract or anecdote with the words 
gala x. Unfortunately, he does not always conclude the extract with an 
intaha kalam x (“here ends the words of x’’), but will introduce another 
source with the customary gala x. This often makes it uncertain if the 
second source has been used independently by Ibn ‘Idhari or if it was 
contained in and quoted within the first source cited by the writer of the 
Bayan. 

Some years later, an important functionary in the Nasrid court in 
Granada, a dhu-/l-wizaratayn or Holder of two offices, Lisan al-din Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Khatib (713-776 A.H./1313- 
1374 A.D.), wrote a very distinctive history, in which he virtually 
plagiarised in toto the Baydn al-mughrib of Ibn ‘Idhari, but for which he 
also seems to have had access to Ibn Hayyan.* His Kitab a‘mal al-a‘lam 


42 Yon ‘Idh ari, Kitab al-Bayan II1.op.cit., ed. G. Colin and E. Lévi-Provenal, Leiden, 1948- 
51, Vol. 2. 

43 Tbid., “Ta’rikh of al-Tabari, al-Bakri, al-Ragiq, al-Quda‘l, al-Dhay! of Ibn Sharaf, Ibn 
Abi-l-Salt, the Majmw al-muftarag, the Bahjat al-nafs wa rawdat al-ans, al-Migqbas, al- 
Mudqtabas, al-Qabas, the Mukhtasar of ‘Arib and Ibn Habib, the Durar al-qala’ id wa qurar al- 
fawa@ id, the Qala@’id and Matmah of Ibn Khaqan, a book of Ibn Hazm, the Dhakhira of Ibn 
Bassam, the Akhbar al-dawlat al-‘amirtyya of {bn Hayyan, the Tagassi al-anba@ fi siyasat al- 
ruwasa@, al-Anwar al-jaltyya fi dawlat al-murabitin, the Nazm al-la’ali of al-‘Ashin, the 
memoirs of al -Baydaq, the biography of Ya‘qub al-Mansur by Yusuf b. ‘Umar, al-Mann bi-l- 
imama of Abu Marwan b. Sahib al-Sala, and the Chronology of Ibn al-R ashiq.” 

E. Ferré, Une source nouvelle por I’ histoire de Espagne Musulmane, Arabica, Vol. 14, 
pp. 320-326, shows certain passages of [bn ‘Idhari concerning the fitna are less complete than 
the 13th century Historia Arabum of Rodrigo Ximénez de Rada, especially with reference to 
the battle of Jabal Qantish, the reign of Muhammad al -Mahdi and the second reign of Hisham 
IL There is some justification for believing that the Archbishop of Toledo had direct access to 
Ibn Hayyan as opposed to being trans mitted through Ibn Idhari and Ibn al- A thir. 

45 There are some twenty references to Ibn Hayy4n. Ibn al-Khatib cites the Akhbar al- 
dawlat al-‘amirtyya and the Kitab al-Matin; there appears four further references in 
connection with the Akhbar, Muhammad b. Murshid, Tijani, Mizani and Ibn Marwan. Nine 
other sources, from the third to the eigth centuries, appear here and there. These are, in 
chronological order, Ibn Waddah (died 286 A.H.), ‘Arib (mid-4th century) Ibn al-Faradi 
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fiman biyia qabla-l-ihalam min mulik al-Islam (Book of characteristic 
deeds about the kings of Islam who have been appointed before attaining 
puberty) * inaugurates a new style of historical writing which, although 
being a Ta’rikh, based on a variety of sources, is no simple compilation. Its 
originality lies in its style of composition and in the ulterior motives of its 
author in writing it. It is a literary work par excellence, using saj‘ (rhymed 
prose), replete with all the literary artifices available to one who was well- 
versed in grammar, with regular use of tajnis (comparison) and tibdq 
(antithesis). More than this, it is a work which is personally inspired by the 
hubb al-watan (patriotic love) of a world-weary politician, who has 
experienced his fair share of exile. 

At the age of 28, he followed his father as visir to the Nasrid court, but 
in 760 A.H./1359 A.D. was forced to join Muhammad V into exile, after a 
palace revolution. Muhammad’s brother, Isma‘il b. Yusuf, was soon a 
victim of another palace conspiracy, led by Muhammad b. Isma‘il, and after 
a couple of years in exile in Salé, Ibn al-Khatib was able to return to 
Granada, on the restoration of Muhammad V. His enemies in the Nasrid 
capital succeeded in gaining Muhammad’s ear to their calumnies against 
Ibn al-Khatib and persuaded the king to imprison his past favourite in 764 
A.H./1363 A.D. On the pretext of visiting the western frontiers, in 773 
A.H./1371 A.D., having been released from imprisonment, but still out of 
favour, he fled to Tlemecen, seeking protection in the Merinid court of Aba 
Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The following year, his protector died, leaving an heir 
only four years old, Aba Zayyan Muhammad as-Sa‘id, and a regent in 


(died 403 A.H.), ‘Ubada Ibn Ma’al-Sama’ (died 419-421 A.H.), Abi-I-Fadl ‘Iyad (ied 544 
A.H.), along with references of Ibn al-Hadda’ (died 416 AH.) Ibn Hayyan (died 469 A.H.), 
and Ibn ‘Afif, Ibn Abi4-Fayyad died 459 A.H.), Nubahi (a contemporary of Ibn al-Khatib) 
and Ibn ‘Awnallah and al-Raqiq (both cited in the Bayan). Numerous pieces of the A‘madl 
comes pond with the Dinkhira of Ibn Bassam, and in other places, fragments of the Akhbar 
Majmi‘a (4th century A.H./10th century AD.) and the /ftitah of Ibn al-Qitiyya died 367 
A.H.), appear, when it would seem Ibn al-Khatib would not have had access to these. Others, 
forexample, Ibn Waddah, Ibn Ma’al-Sama’ and Ibn Hazm, were well-known and had been 
distributed in later sources (the Mugtabis and al-Bayan). Ibn al-Khatib keeps secret the facts 
of his systematic use of a guide-chronicle, the Bayan al-Mughrib, which he virtually rewrote. 
On Ibn al-Khatib’s plagiarism of Ibn ‘Idhari, see W. Hoenerbach, /slamische Geschichte 
Spaniens, Zurich, 1970, pp. 19-20. 
“© Ta’ rikh Isbani ya al-Islamtyya aw Kitab A‘mal al-a‘lam fi man buyi‘a gabla -ihtilam min 

muluk altslam, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934, and Beirut, 1956. 

Ta’ rikh al-naghrib al-‘arabi fi-l ‘as r al-wasit, ed. M. al-‘Abbadi, Casablanca, 1964. 

W. Hoenerbach, /slamische Geschichte Spaniens , Zurich, 1970. 

R . Castrillo, Kitab A‘mal al-a‘lam, parte 3, Historia medieval isldmica del Norte de 
Africa y Sicilia, Madrid, 1983. 

M. Antufia, Una version drabe compendido de la Estoria de Espana de Alfonso el Sabio, 
Al Andalus, Vol. 1, 1933, pp. 105-154. 
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charge of the administration, Abt Bakr ibn Ghazi. Ibn al-Khatib’s tentative 
position is reflected in his memoirs: 


after the protective mountain has been washed away by the deluge..the veil was 
rent apart..the jackals became lions, the sparrows and flies became eagles, one 
believed it was a weakness which could not be healed, after him the country 
was indeed a mirage of the wasteland, that the sultan’s son would not receive 
the oath of allegiance and power would not pass to him. 47 


He was motivated to write a “mirror of the princes” **, in the two years 
between Abu Zayyan’s proclamation and deposition. The title of his work 
reveals his clear intention: “the book of characteristic deeds about the kings 
of Islam who have been appointed before attaining puberty.” 

Time had distanced him from the bitterness and anger he had felt at the 
overthrow of his sultan, Muhammad V, about which he wrote passionately 
in his al-Ihata fit akhbar Gharnata. “ His A‘mal is a more philosophic work, 
in which he ponders the problems facing a small Islamic kingdom like 
Granada, threatened by the constant inroads of the Catholic kings of Spain 
on the one hand, and the ambitions of the Maghrebi sovereigns on the 
other. He saw Granada in terms of the Ta‘ifa states that emerged as a result 
of the fitna in the early eleventh century, and he recognised parallels 
between the minority government of the caliph Hisham II and that of Abt 
Zayyan as-Sa‘id. Just as Hisham II, who was proclaimed at the age of 
eleven, was guided by a regent/hajib, Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir, Abi 
Zayyan had his “al-Mansur” in the person of Abu Bakr ibn Ghazi, and it is 
to the latter that the book is dedicated: 


God be praised that he stopped the gap with a visir who replaced the support 
(i.e. the sultan), and protected his wives and children, defended the country and 
its inhabitants, organised the pilgrimage to Mecca and the holy war, a rightly- 
famous man who occupied the central position in the ‘Alawite dynasty, the 
sword who had conquered the mountains of the west and the deserts of the east. 


Of the 143 pages, narrating the history of al-Andalus from the Muslim 
conquest to 1031 A.D., it is therefore not surprising to see 66 dedicated to 
Hisham II and the ‘Amirids, and another 19 to the first five years of the 
fitna. This relative imbalance in the contents of the A‘mal is easily 
explained in that, for Ibn al-Khatib, the years between 981 and 1013 A.D. 
provided exempla that he could utilise to advise those controlling the 


47 T5n al-Khatib,A‘mal al-a‘lamop.cit., p. 368. 

48 W. Hoenerbach, Islamische.op.cit, pp. 35-38, discusses the characteristics of 
Furstenspie gel literatur and similarities between the A‘mal and the Rimado del Palacio of Pero 
Lopez de Ayala: “..both remembered their own life-experiences,and their individual 
misery,which they both wanted to write from the soul..” 

” Al-lhata fi akhbar Gharnata , ed. M.A. ‘Inan, 4 vols., Cairo, 1973-1978. 
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destiny of his newly-adopted country. At the same time, he feared that, 
without the guidance of such a visir, the young caliph/sultan would become 
the prey of such “jackals” as Muhammad b. Isma‘il or, in the case of 
Hisham II, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar. ~° 

In more recent years, Ibn al-Khatib has come under closer scrutiny by 
different arabists, who have considered his writings worthy of re-appraisal. 
He has even been placed in a position comparable to that of his 
contemporary Ibn Khaldun as one of the founders of historical analysis, in 
the modern sense. >! Perhaps this is a little excessive, in that much of Ibn al- 
Khatib’s historical writing, while certainly not being dry, is in danger of 
going beyond the bounds of historical reality, in the attempt to make the 
characters come alive. However, the originality of the A‘mal cannot be 
denied and Ibn al-Khatib’s personal knowledge of the Nasrid archives, in 
his capacity as secretary, has offered us an invaluable bonus: apart from the 
literary sources used, he includes in the A‘mal the complete texts of six 
documents. Five of these are transmitted from earlier sources **, but one, 
vitally important in studying the fitna, the document of succession of 
Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in’s son Muhammad, does not appear in any other 
earlier text. >? 

It is perhaps appropiate, at this stage, to discuss the works of two writers 
who, although being closer chronologically-speaking, to Ibn Hayyan, have 
much more in common with the 14th century polygraph, Ibn al-Khatib. > 
Ibn Hazm and the Ta‘ifa king of Granada, ‘Abd Allah, both experienced the 
effects of the fitna, and both started out to write with a purpose other than 
to simply collect the past accounts of earlier historians and compile these 


°° Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal .op.cit., p. 354: “Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar rose up against the 
govemment of Hisham Ibn al-Hakam and demolished the ‘Amirid dynasty..” 

>! See S. Bencheneb, Mémoires ,Tableaux historiques et Portraits dans l oeuvre de Lisan 
ad-Din Ibn al-Khatib, Revue d’ Histoire et de Civilisation du Maghreb (Faculté des Lettres 
d'Alger), Vol. 2, Jan.1967, pp. 54-85. 

W. Hoenerbach, Islamische.op.cit., p. 38. 

>? These are; 

a) the decree of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s title of caliph (taken from al-Bayan, Vol. 2, pp. 198- 
199, and the Crénica Anénima, p. 79) 

b) al-Mansutr’s summons on the field of Cervera (taken from the Marqaba, p. 83) 

c) the political testament of al-Mansur (taken from al-Dhakhira, Vol. 4, pp. 56-58) 

d) the decree of Hisham II's concerning ‘Abd al-Malik’s nomination (from al-Bayan, 
Vol. 3, pp. 16-17) 

e) the decree of Hisham II’s, concerning ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol’s succession to the 
caliphate (taken from al-Bayan, Vol. 3, ,pp. 44-46; Nafh al-Tib, Vol. I, pp. 277-278; and al- 
Dhakhira, Vol. |, pp. 84-85). 

Ibn al-Khatib, A‘madl.op.cit., pp. 125-127. 

“ T use this word warily. It certainly seems appropiate to describe someone who has 
wntten works in a variety of disciplines, amongst them the sciences, politics, literature and 
history. Antufia used poligrafo on various occasions to describe Ibn al-Khatib. However, 
recent writers have felt the word has connotations of a dilettanti, in the sense of mediocrity. 
See especially S. Bencheneb, Mémoires ,Tableaux.op.cit. p. 54. 
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into a Ta@’rikh ‘ala s-sinin. Ibn Hazm, whose family had been well-placed in 
the service of Ibn Abi ‘Amir 55, wanted to recall the splendours of the 
Umayyad caliphate and to bemoan the fate of al-Andalus after the 
disturbances of the fitna; ‘Abd Allah was writing an autobiography in exile, 
after the overthrow of his dynasty by the Almoravids, as an apologia to 
exculpate himself from accusations of unworthiness or inefficiency, and 
ultimately of betraying Islam. Neither of these two writers provides a 
narrative of the fitna which can offer the detail and care regarding the 
citation of sources that Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn al-Khatib show, but their works 
often highlight a different perspective of the events, and on occasion reveal 
important facts not available in other works. 

Abu Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Hazm has been described as 
a “polygraph”, owing to his varied output, which covers history, poetry, 
philosophy, theology and exegesis, and genealogy. °° His works were held 
in great esteem by later medieval Muslim writers, especially Ibn al- Abbar 
and al-Nuwayri, who both quote his Nagqt al-‘arus although he had critics 
amongst his contemporaries, including Ibn Hayyan. »*’ 

Of his historical writings, unfortunately three works are now lost. These 
are the Dhikr awqat al-umard@ wa ajjamthim bi-l-Andalus (account of the 
period of the emirs and their number in al-Andalus) 8, the Kitab al-imama 
wa-l-styasa (book of the imamate and policy) °’, and the Kitab aswaq al- 
‘arab (book of the markets of the Arabs). © This leaves us to judge his 
prowess as a historian on three works, which could be considered 
peripheral vis-a-vis an historical narrative, more customary in ftawarikh; 
these are his monumental survey of religious ideas, the Kitab fisal fi milal 
wa-l-ahwa@ al-nihal (book of chapters dealing with religions and the sects 
and creeds) °', his genealogical work, the Jamharat ansab al-‘Arab 


°5 Ahmad b. Hazm was a commander in al-Mansur’s army at Atienza, when Ghalib was 
killed. See S. Dayf, Naqt al-‘arus tawarikh al-Khulafa@ lidbn Hazm, Majallat Kulliyat al-adab, 
Vol. 13, n, Dec.1951, pp. 41-89; and Ibn al-Khatib,A‘mdl.op.cit., p. 72. 

°© C. Pellat, Jbn Hazm,bibliographe et apologiste de I’ Espagne Musulmane, Al Andalus, 
Vol. 19, 1954, p. 86. 

>” M. Asin Palacios, Abenhazam de Cérdoba y su historia critica de los ideas reli giosas, 
Madnd, 1927, 5 vols. 

>8 Cited by Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashq, Vol. 3, pp. 280-284. 

°° L. Seco de Lucena, Hl Nagt al-‘ariis; trad ucién espanola con notas y estudio, Boletin de 
la Universidad de Granada, Vol. 13, 1941, pp. 245-253; pp. 387-440; pp. 535-551; and 
especially p. 247. Also, L. Seco de Lucena, Sobre el Naqt al-‘arus de Ilbn Hazm de C 6rdoba, 
Al Andalus, Vol. 6, 1941, p. 359, quoting M. Asin Palacios. 

60 Documents pour la diplomatie musulmane: époque du prophete et des khalifes 
orthodoxes, Pans, 1935. 

6! M. Asin Palacios, Abenhazam.op cit. 
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(collection of lineages of the Arabs) ° and the Naqt al-‘arus fi tawarikh al- 
Khulafa’. © 

Ibn Hayyan described this latter work as an “historical curiosity” ™, and 
this is a fair description of the book’s contents. The somewhat mystifying 
title “beauty spots of the newly-wed, which deal with notices of the 
Umayyad caliphs of al-Andalus”, most probably utilises an Arabic 
expression, found in the kindyat of Jurjani and extracted from a proverb by 
Maydani:“wa naqt al-‘aris idha ghasalatuhu dhahaba” (“when the newly- 
wed washes her beauty spots, they disappear’). © Thus, just as the “beauty 
spots of the newly-wed” are of little importance and are “washed away”, 
Ibn Hazm was indicating to his readers that his work was a collection of 
anecdotes about the caliphs and their wives, that were of little or no 
substance. 

If one browses through the contents of the Naqt al-‘arus they seem to 
support this hypothesis of a work to be used as a quick-reference book, or 
even a vademecum: lists of heirs-apparent, those who succeeded to the 
caliphate by designation of an assembly or by coup d’état, those who 
succeeded in a direct familial line, those who ruled in their youth or in their 
old-age, those who enjoyed power for only a few days and those who ruled 
for more than twenty years, those who were just, wise, daring, literate, 
those who were stammerers and those who were bilious, those who married 
women of a lower social standing, those who were deposed but survived, 
those who died at the hands of their rivals, those who killed their fathers, 
sons, uncles and nephews. 

There is possibly an ironic twist of bitterness in the words used for the 
title. Ibn Hazm had personally experienced the fitna and was writing in its 
aftermath. He “saw with a profound sadness a Spain divided, partitioned 
and, through that, powerless to resist the Christians of the North; he wanted 
it united and strong, as it had been under the government of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III and al-Mansir.” ©’ The Umayyad caliphate, the only legitimate 
caliphate to Ibn Hazm, had disintegrated, and for that, he preferred to see a 
weak, divided and partitioned Spain without any Umayyad than unity under 


& Ibn Hazm, Kitab Jamharat ans ab al-‘arab, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo, 1948; ed. H. 
‘Abd al-Salam, Cairo, 1962. 

°C, Seybold, Naqt al-‘ariis fi tawar ikh al-Khulafa’, Nocat alarus fi tavarij al jolafa:re galos 
de la novia sobre los anales de los cali fas (apuntes historicos califales), Revista del Centro de 
a Hist6ricos de Granaday su Reino, Vol. 1, 1911, no.3, pp. 160-180 and no.4, pp. 236- 

4 Tbn Hayyan described the Nagt al-‘aris as a “rarity”,“an anecdotal history”: “...al-faqih 
Abu Muhammad b. Hazm explained..in an anecdotal history which he called the beauty spots 
of the newly-wed.” (ff nawadir al-akhbar alladhi samahu Naqt al-‘ arits). 
M. Antufia, Kitab al-Mugtabis.op.cit. ,p.41. 
W. Marcais, Observations sur le texte du Tawg al-Hamama, Mémorial Henri Basset, 
Paris, 1928, Vol. 2, p. 69. 


Or Dozy, Introduction a histoire de l'Afrique et de I’ Espagne.op.cit., p. 66. 
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the sceptre of an illegitimate caliph, that is any prince not of the Umayyad 
family. ©’ Perhaps, seen with the bitter hindsight of an old man, with many 
personal enemies, the caliphal office of the 11th century had taken on the 
transitory appearance of beauty spots, and the umarad al-mu’minim (the 
Princes of the Believers), on occasion four claiming the office 
simultaneously, like the beauty spots of the newly-wed, had been washed 
away. 

Ibn Hazm, possibly foreseeing that the fragmentary nature of al-Andalus 
might lead to the erosion and eventual annhilation of Arab culture in the 
peninsula, and fearing that his beloved Umayyad house might be forgotten 
in time, set out to trace the Arab genealogies of al-Andalus. The result, his 
Jamharat ansab al-‘arab ®’, clearly reflects his concern to stress the 
genealogical links connecting Spain and the umm al-bilad (motherland) of 
the principal Arab tribes. Strangely enough, there is no attempt in his 
genealogical work to defend himself against claims by some of his 
contemporaries that he himself was of ‘ajami blood (i.e. foreigner- 
immigrant to the Spanish Peninsula). 7° He takes each of the principal 


68 M. Asin Palacios, Abenhazam.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 87-93. In the Fisal, he discusses the 
essential gifts needed for any caliph to be considered le giti mate: “these are first and foremost, 
that he be a descendant of the Quraysh, followed by seven other prerequisites, including that 
he should have reached puberty, possess reason, to be a Muslim and to be instructed in the 
religious duties of all Muslims, to have been designated canonically as caliph, and to be of 
moral standing.” These eight prerequisites were considered by Ibn Hazm as the minimum 
requirements, and with only one or two exceptions, the Umayyad dynasty had fulfilled these 
requirements, more than could be said for some of the pretenders to the caliphate in the years 
of the fitna. In addition, they had established an hereditary line, and Ibn Hazm clearly 
preferred the stability of government that this continuity brought: “I prefer this form of 
designation..because only with it can I see that continuity of the religious and temporal 
authority,the good organisation and perfect order of Islamic social life and the nght of 
tempor life of the faithful is guaranteed.” Fisal, Vol. V, pp. 24-25. 

© Ibn Hazm, Kitab Jamharat ans ab al-‘arabop.cit. 

7 Ibn Hayy4n in the Matin, said Ibn Hazm was of “‘ajami blood”, see M. Asin Palacios, 
Abenhazamop.cit, Vol. 1, p. 18. However, Ibn Khallikan, al-Marakushi, Yaqut and al- 
Nuwayriall give him a nisba (lineage) which links him with Yazid, slave of the brother of 
Mu ‘awiya, first Umayyad caliph and member of the Qurayshi family (i. Muhammad the 
Prophet’s family). As Asin has pointed out, the Jamharat would have provided an ideal 
vehicle for Ibn Hazm to support a claim, through the falsification of his nisba, to possess 
authentic Arab noble lineage, or at least, through the clientage of his ancestor Yaad: “Su 
pericia en la historia geneal dgica de que él con razon se gloria en su Chamhara, ponta en sus 
manos un instr umento aptisimo para tal falsificacién.” (M. Asin Palacios, Abenhazam.op.cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 23 )I believe that the clearest motive for wnting the Jamharat is the fear of oblivion 
of the ans ab. In the introduction, Ibn Hazm wrote with concern about jahlun (ignorance): “It 
hams life in this wordd and in the next” (wa jahlun yadurru fi-l-dunya wa -akhira). At the 
same time, just as the Ansar (the Helpers) had a religious duty, in the eyes of Ibn Hazm it is 
the duty of all Muslims to preserve the memory of those who are related by marnage to the 
Faithful, and he quotes as his authority two well-respected Muhaddithin (traditionists), al- 
Husayn al-Atrish and al-Bukhan : “You will know your lineage and how your kinship is 
connected: for indeed, attachment to kinship unites the people, enriched in faith, granted 
longevity and it is pleasing to the Lord.” (Jamharatop.cit. , p.3 ) 
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divisions of the Arabs, the Adnan, the Qahtan and the Khuza‘ah, and for 
each he enumerates the chain of their descendants. His efforts to show the 
Arab presence in al-Andalus is reflected in his prefatory explanation where 
he says he has refrained from including any family who has not left behind 
any representative, unless it has produced a person of importance. 7! In 
addition, he makes special mention of any immigration to Spain. He used as 
his main sources two earlier genealogists, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d.853 
A.D.), author of a Genealogy and History of the Quraysh in fifteen volumes 
and Genealogies, laws and studies of the Arabs in twenty five volumes ”; 
and Qasim b. Asbag of Baena (d.951 A.D.), author of a Kitab al-ansab 
(book of lineages). ”? Of the other works used, probably the most important 
was the Kitab fi ansab mashahir ahl al-Andalus (a book of selected 
genealogies of Andalusians) of Ahmad al-Razi. 7* Ibn Hazm is especially 
concerned with descendants of notable ansab who settled in Spain and, 
whether he is writing of the Abbasids, the Umayyads or any other principal 
tribal groups, he picks out those who were renowned for their learning or 
military prowess. This concern with proving that the purest and most noble 
of the Arab lineages were strongly represented in al-Andalus gives an 
imbalance in the contents of the Jamharat. About one third of the book is 
devoted to the Quraysh and, as is to be expected from such an ardent 
supporter of the Umayyad house, there are thirty nine pages devoted to this 
particular family. 

All things considered, the Jamharat does have a unique value and this 
lies in the extent to which Ibn Hazm has, unintentionally, provided the 
modern researcher with vital linguistic and toponymic data. The ambiguity 
of vocalisation in the Arabic language, combined with the change that took 
place in the different dialects of the Arab tribes who entered Spain, has 
created problems in the identification of the various gabda’il (tribes) with 
their respective kuwar (administrative districts). The Jamharat goes some 
way in helping to associate certain tribal divisions with particular 
geographical locations and, fortunately, Ibn Hazm did not restrict his 
genealogical collection to Arabs. The last twenty two pages give details of 
the ansab of the Berbers, the Bani Qasi of the Thaghr al-a‘la (the Upper 
March) and the Bani Isra’il and, as shall be seen, the location of this first 
group and the distinction made by the Andalusians of the 11th century 
between those Berbers who came over with the Arabs in the 8th century 


: bn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 4. 
E. Ter€s, Linajes drabes en al-Andalus, Al Andalus, Vol. 22, 1957, p. 56. 
Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores.op.cit., pp. 29-38. 
E. Terés, Linajes.op.cit, pp. 56-57. 
Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores.op.cit, pp. 59-61. 
E. Terés, Linajes.ibid., pp. 57-58, citing C. Pellat, Jn Hazmbibliographe.op.cit. p. 86. 
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and those who were invited across from North Africa as mercenaries in the 
10th century are vital to any understanding of the fitna. 

It is unfortunate that a man of Ibn Hazm’s reputation, who had lived 
through the years of the fitna, has not left a more detailed and less 
anecdotal history of the times and events he witnessed. Perhaps the most 
valuable of his books with regard to the social upheavals of the first three 
decades of the | 1th century is accidental, in that it is not, at least on a first 
encounter, a political history, but is a love poem, the Tawgq al-hamama (the 
Ring of the Dove). > Much more of the spirit of the revolution as it affected 
Cordoba is revealed through autobiographical details that Ibn Hazm gives 
in the course of the poem. 

In the chapter on Separation (al-bayn), he describes the state of the 
Hazmi country estate, just outside Cérdoba, Balat Mugith, after its 
destruction by the Berbers; it is a very moving passage and is an example of 
Ibn Hazm at his best, revealing his skill in manipulating language. 7° 
Further on, in chapters 27 and 28, on Consolation (bab al-salwa) and on 
Death (bab al-mawt), he gives us important historical information, for 
example that Muhammad al-Mahdi took office in Jumada II 399 A.H. (31st 
January to 28th February 1009 A.D.), and he speaks of the effect on the 
Hazmi household of the second proclamation of Hisham II. As he says, “we 
were afflicted by the persecution and the hostility of the men of that 
government, then we suffered imprisonment and heavy fines, having to 
hide ourselves.” 7’ Finally we learn of Ibn Hazm’s personal involvement in 
the final attempt to restore the Umayyad caliphate, in the figure of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Murtada; this ended in disaster at Granada, when the ‘Amirid 
mawali (supporters or clients), Khayran of Almeria and Mundhir I of 
Zaragoza, withdrew their support, and Ibn Hazm was captured by the 
Sanhaji Berbers and imprisoned. ” 

Earlier, I wrote that the Jawq al-Hamama does not appear, on first 
encounter, to be a political history. In fact, it reveals itself, not only as Ibn 
Hazm’s finest literary achievement, but also as a clever copy of political 
philosophy, paralleling much of the political contents of his monumental 
five-volume comparative study of religions, the Fisal fi-l-milal wa-l-ahwa@’ 
wa-l-nihal (Concerning the religions, the sects and the creeds). He takes 


1 L. Bercher, Le Collier du pigeon ou de |’ amour et des amants, Algiers, 1949, 
E. Garcia Gémez, El collar de la paloma, Madrid, 1952. 
A.R. Nykl, A book containing the risala known as the Dove’s Neck Ring about love and 
lovers, Paris, 1931. 
7© L. Bercher, op.cit, pp. 243-245; E. Garcia Gémez, op.cit., pp. 209-210; A.R. Nykl, 
op.cit., pp. 135-6. 
77 1,. Bercher, ibid., pp. 287-289; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., pp. 234-5; A.R. Nykl ibid, p. 
160. 
78 L. Bercher, ibid., pp. 305-307; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., pp. 244-46 ; A.R. Nykl, ibid., pp. 
170-171. 
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contrasting themes associated with love-submission/contradiction, 
union/rupture, loyalty/treachery, separation/consolation- but it is clear that 
he is not simply talking of al-hubb between lovers, but equally of a political 
love, a hubb al-watan. The lover becomes the paradigm for the 
conqueror/patriot, the loved one the paradigm for the country: the lover 1s 
active, the loved one passive; the lover, in the classic style of Udri love, 
longs for what is unattainable, but if the loved one submits, the lover feels 
an estrangement, even a repugnance towards his own aspirations. In the 
same way, the conqueror has aspirations to submit the country to his 
authority, but once he has satisfied his desires, he “abandons her.” This 
paradigmatic role the lover/conqueror plays is more clearly displayed by 
Ibn Hazm in his chapter on Rupture (a/-Hajar). He juxtaposes within the 
same sentence “the pride with which the conqueror treats the enemy chiefs, 
the authority of the visirs and the satisfaction that the men of the state 
enjoy” with “the pleasure of the lover, when he is assured that the heart of 
the loved one belongs to him, certain of her faith and the sincerity of her 
love.” 

For the lover the most fearful thing is separation ” because this leads to 
atrophy: 


prosperity has been changed into a sterile desert, society into frightful 
loneliness, beauty into rubble-strewn plains, tranquility into terrifying 
difficulties. 


Ibn Hazm describes one of his great loves, a sixteen year-old slave-girl, 
from whom he was separated by political events. °° When he returned to 
Cordoba in shawwal 409 A.H. (10th February- 10th March 1019 A.D.), 
after a separation of ten years, he was not able to recognise his past love on 
meeting her: 


no small part of her charms had changed; gone was her joie-de-vivre, dried-up 
that beauty, blurred that silvery surface of her face which looked like a polished 
sword or an Indian mirror, withered those flowers which caused the eye to tend 
toward them and remain fixed upon them and seek them avidly, wandering 
away dazed. 


Just as the political events had altered her beauty, they had altered Ibn 
Hazm’s watan, the place of his childhood memories, which can be read as 
Balat Mugith or equally al-Andalus: 


those rooms full of epigraphy, those adorned boudoirs that used to shine like 
the sun and which, with the sole contemplation of their beauty, sadness fled; 


a L. Bercher, ibid., p. 217; E. Garcia Gémez, ibid., pp. 195-196; A.R. Nykl, ibid., p. 122. 
L. Bercher, ibid., pp. 283-289; E. Garcia Gémez, ibid., pp. 232-236; A.R. Nykl, ibid.., 
pp. 157-164. 
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now..they are like the open jaws of savage beasts that announce the decline that 
is this world;..the ruin of that fortress has been presented before my eyes, 
whose beauty and ornateness I knew in times when, in it, I was brought up by 
means of solid institutions..my eyes wept, my heart was pained, my bosom was 
saddened by these stones, my soul has risen in anguish.. ®! 


Rupture causes pain to the lover, but it has the advantage that, owing to the 
suddenness of the change of situation, reconciliation is possible. °* When 
Ibn Hazm speaks of rupture as being the eternal punishment reserved for 
the unbelievers (‘adhab dhawi-l-kafar), one is reminded of the punishment 
accorded by God to those who cause fitna. However, whoever is 
responsible for the perpetration of the fitna, it is the Community of the 
Believers which suffers from the resulting discord and must await the 
period of God’s trial until it 1s restored: 


Your rupture, is it the punishment of the believer who dies and awaits a new 
union (with God), or is it the punishment of the unbelievers? *? 


There is little doubt as to what type of talagin (meeting) Ibn Hazm has in 
mind: 


Perhaps our time will return with a face towards us and will not be turned away 
from us. Likewise, that the Merciful will give the kingdom to the Umayyads. *4 


This was written sometime between Ibn Hazm’s imprisonment at the hands 
of Zawi b. Ziri in 409 A.H./1019 A.D. and 414 A.H./1023 A.D. when the 
Cordoban writer assisted in the Umayyad restoration of ‘Abd al-Rahman V 
al-Mustazhir. Ibn Hazm was in exile in Jativa and was biding his time 
patiently, waiting for the opportunity to aid an Umayyad restoration. 

Finally, there is the question of loyalty (al-wafa’) and its opposite, 
treachery (al-ghadr). Loyalty is 


one of the most praiseworthy tendencies..as much in love, as in other 

business..it is one of the strongest proofs..of a man’s good upbringing and pure 
e . 85 

origin. 


Ibn Hazm argues that it is necessary to be loyal to one who betrays you: 


81 L Bercher, ibid., p. 243; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., p. 209; A.R. Nykl, ibid., pp. 135-136. 

82 L. Bercher, ibid., p. 183; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., pp. 175-176; A.R. Nykl, ibid., pp. 101- 
102. 

83 L. Bercher, ibid., p. 197; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., p. 183; A.R. Nykl, ibid., p. 110. 

84 1. Bercher, ibid., p. 183; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., p. 198; A.R. Nykl, ibid. p. 110: 

“alla zamanana ya‘tdu biwajhi muqbul ghayr mudbir kama sarafa al-Rahman mulk 

Umayya ilayhim” 

85 L. Bercher, ibid., p. 185; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., p. 199; A.R. Nykl, ibid., p. 112. 
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The height of loyalty is not to return bad for bad, but to abstain from perverse 
actions and words. °6 


However, what happens if the ghadr is too much to bear? This same 
dilemma faces the Believer if the treachery of the legitimately-appointed 
heir becomes too much to bear. Ibn Hazm found an answer to the question 
in the Qur’an and hadith and he argued the case for the need to depose a 
caliph who no longer ruled according to the law of God, in his Fisal *’: 


In the end, you should try to be a people who welcome the practice of good, 
teach goodness and prohibit evil. (sura 3, aya 104) 


There is an obligation (on all Muslims) to denounce any injustice 
committed, however small (by the rightly-appointed imam). If he submits to 
law, and re-establishes right, then motives no longer exist to dethrone him, 
and he would continue being the legitimate caliph, just as before; if he 
refuses to comply with the law which obliges him to re-establish right, then 
it is obligatory to dethrone him, and name another who will restore 
justice. ®8 

There is an obvious parallel to this question of how much treachery a 
Muslim can bear before taking action, in the position of the lover, faced 
with the treachery of the loved one: 


Another cause is treason, that no-one well-born can support, nor close one’s 
eyes to..he who puts up with it (i.e. treason), lacks courage, possesses a 
contemptible soul and shows himself to have base purposes and little shame. °° 


But, if you despair of all this (i.e. maintaining loyalty in whoever has betrayed 
you), and anger possesses you, then you ought to avoid harming him who has 
offended you. ” 


‘Abd Allah Nasir, the Berber Ta‘ifa king of Granada, like al-Mu‘tamid 
of Seville, lost his throne on the entry of the Almoravids to Spain. Unlike 
al-Mu‘tamid, who chose to spend his years in exile, writing poems 
bemoaning his misfortune, ‘Abd Allah spent the years after 1090 A.D. in 
the Berber city of Aghmat, writing his memoirs, analysing the events of the 
years of Zirid rule in Granada in general, and more particularly his own 
conduct, in an attempt to justify the decisions he took. Owing to ‘Abd 


86 L. Bercher, ibid., pp. 186-7; E Garcia Gomez, ibid., pp. 201-203; A.R. Nykl, (bid., p. 
113. 

87 M. Asin Palacios, Abenhazam.op.cit., Vol. V, pp. 37-43. 

88 M Asin Palacios, ibid., p. 42. 

8° L. Bercher, op.cit., p. 237; E. Garcia Gémez, op.cit., p. 291; A.R. Nykl, op.cit.,, pp. 162- 
163. 

°) L. Bercher, ibid., p. 187; E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., p. 202; A.R. Nykl, ibid., p. 113. 
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Allah’s unique position, the Tibyan °! not only brings the 11th century 
vividly alive but, as its Spanish translator commented, it is “el documento 
mas completo y mas Ileno de vida de que disponemos hasta ahora.” ° 

As ‘Abd Allah is concerned to limit himself to what personally concerns 
him °°, the narrative of the Tibyan becomes noticeably more detailed after 
the accession of Badis b. Habis, his grandfather, in 429 A.H./1038 A.D. Of 
the twelve chapters which comprise the Tibyan, only the second briefly 
describes the beginning of the Zirid dynasty in Granada up to the death of 
Habus in 429 A.H. This means that, for all its unique importance for the 
remaining fifty four years of the Zirid era, it cannot be considered vital 
source for the study of the fitna. In addition, there are important events 
which ‘Abd Allah omits, especially regerding the fitna, which is surprising, 
considering that it was after Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in’s victory in 403 
A.H./1013 A.D. that Zawi b. Ziri and his Sanhaja followers were allocated 
the kura of Elvira and the Genil valley. Among the more surprising 
omissions are the failure to comment on Hisham II’s fate, the transferrence 
of Sanhaja allegiance from Sulayman to ‘Ali b. Hammid, and then later, 
their support of one Hammiudid faction against another, nor any 
confirmation nor denial of Ibn Hayyan’s statement that the defeat of al- 
Murtada was, in fact, due to the treachery of Khayran and Mundhir b. 
Yahya. 

However, ‘Abd Allah does provide illumination of important events and, 
in particular, a valuable discussion of Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s reorganisation of the 
army and the exemption of Andalusians from compulsory military service, 
provided they paid annual contributions for the upkeep of the new army. 4 
This is probably more due to ‘Abd Allah’s desire to defend himself against 
charges levelled by the fuqaha’ that he had imposed taxes on his subjects, 
other than those prescribed under the sunna (Islamic law). % In addition, he 


°! <Abd Allah, al-Tibyan ‘an al-haditha al-kd’ina, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, Un texte arabe 
inédit sur V’Histoire de Espagne Musulmane dans le seconde moitié du Xle siécle. Les 
‘mémoires’ de ‘Abd Allah, dernier roi ziride de Grenade, Al Andalus, Vol. 3, 1935, pp. 233- 
244; Vol. 4, 1936, pp. 29-145. 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Deux nouveaux fragments des ‘mémoir es’ du roi ziride ‘Abd Allah de 
Grénade, Al Andalus, Vol. 6, 1941, pp. 1-63. 
ed. and translated into Spanish by E. Garcia Gomez, El siglo XI en 1% persona, Madrid, 
1980. 
ed. and English translation by A.T. Tibi, The Tibyan, Memoirs of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Buluggin, Last Zirid Amir of Granada, Leiden, 1986. 
°2 E. Garcia Gomez, El siglo XI en 1% persona.op.cit., p. 17. 
°3 E. Garcia-Gomez, ibid., p. 298 : “In this work I have limited myself to speak of what 
personally concerns me, placing myself in the position in which I have always found myself, 
as well as having made some judgements and having rebuked the kings who preceded me and 
those who were my neighbours.” 
°4 E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., pp. 81-83. 
°° E. Garcia Gomez, ibid., p. 83 : “Until then the population had been able to live 
peacefully without having to pay more than the zagat on their goods..which was distributed 
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supports the feeling gained from Ibn Hayyan and Ibn Bassam that there was 
a natural antipathy (al-nafara al-tabi‘iyya) between the Andalusians and the 
recently-arrived Berbers. °° However, all things being equal, it is to ‘Abd 
Allah that we must turn to attain any semblance of equilibrium in seeking 
an objective picture of the role of the Berbers in the history of the fitna. 

Of the eleven Muslim writers who were mentioned above (p. 11) as 
having used Ibn Hayyan’s works, four of them are not strictly historians but 
biographers. Ibn al-Faradi unfortunately has to be excluded as a valuable 
source for the fitna, in that he was killed when the Berbers sacked Cérdoba 
in shawwal 403 A.H. ?’ His biography of the Andalusian ‘ulamdad was 
continued by Ibn Bashkuwal (494-578 A.H./1101-1183 A.D) 78, and it is 
this work that provides the most important details concerning the fitna 
especially in its references to the many literati who seem to have lost their 
lives fighting in the battles of Jabal Qantish and ‘Aqabat al-Baqar in 400 
A.H. %, or in the Berber massacre of shawwal 403 A.H. ' In its turn, the 


amongst the needy of each locality..for if the sovereigns did not protect and defend their 
subjects they would not be satis fied with life nor would it be pleasant to live in a particular 
territory. Everything is perfect in a country where order and well-being govern. Al- 
Andalus..has always been a country of wise men, fugahd’ and religious men, to whom was 
confided all affairs except that concerning famine, slaves and the militia of the sovereign. He 
could obtain money from some, with the object of constituting an army and choose from 
among the best in order to offer the Muslims appropiate defence, as long as the sums they 
handed him were not too burdensome..and they were destined only to protect the interests of 
the Muslims.” 

°6 EB. Garcia Gomez, ibid., pp. 85-86 : “When the rebels of al-Andalus received news of 
these events (the establishment of the Sanhaja in Hvira) they were displeased and reinforced 
themselves, not liking the power of the Berbers to be strengthened, whose bravery and 
intelli gence they recognised - they went to attack them and to take over their lands..filled with 
disgust in seeing them installed there and, moved by the hate which they felt for their race, 
they grouped themselves in order to prepare an attack and went to fight them with their 
troops.” 

”” ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Yusuf Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh ‘ulamad al-Andalus, ed. F. 
Codera, Historia virorum doctorum Andalusiae ab Aben Alfahrdi, Bibliotheca Arabico- 
hispana, Vols. VII and VII, Madnd, 1892 For a reference to his murder, see al-Dabbi, 
Bughyat al-multamis fi ta’rikh rijal ahl al-Andalus . Desider ium querentis historiarum viorum 
populi Andal usiae, ed. F. Codera, B.A.H. Vol. 3, Madrid, 1884, No. 888. 

°8 Abi Qasim Khalaf b. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila fi ta’rikh a’immat 
al-Andalus, ed.F. Codera, B.A.H., Vols. 1 and 2, Madrid, 1883. Also ed. I. al-Husayni, Cairo, 
1954-1955 and Al-Maktaba al-andal usiyya, Vols. 4 and 5, Cairo, 1966. 

” For Jabal Qantish, see Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., Cairo, 1966, No. 28, p. 17; 
No. 468, pp. 208-211; and No. 961, p. 446. For ‘Aqabat al-Bagar, see Kitab al-Sila.op.cit, No. 
36, p. 20; No. 441, pp. 194-195; No. 566, p. 250; No. 1055, pp. 488-489 and No. 1056, p. 489. 
Also Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-takmila li-kitab al-Sila, ed. F. Codera, B.A.H. Vols. 5S and 6, 
Madnd, 1889, No. 1274. Also Qadi ‘Iyad, Kitab Tartib al-madarik wa taqrib al-masal ik bi- 
ma@arifat al-méal iki yya, Rabat, Vol. 3, p. 688, No. 82. 

'00 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.ibid., No. 45, p. 27; No. 363, p. 163; No. 475, pp. 212- 
213; No. 531, p. 232; No. 573, pp. 251-255; No. 1059, pp. 489-490 and No. 1060, pp. 490- 
491. Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-takmila.op.cit., Nos. 1277 and 1475. Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al- 
multamis.op.cit., Nos. 261 and 888. 
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Sila of Ibn Bashkuwal was continued and up-dated by the biographer Ibn 
al-Abbar (595-658 A.H./1198-1260 A.D.). '°! Although, at times, he 
duplicates information given in the Sila '°, he is able to give extra data. !° 

One of Ibn Bashkuwal’s contemporaries, al-Dabbi (d.599 A.H./1202 
A.D.) also compiled a biographical dictionary. !°4 This is preceded by a 
twenty page summary of the history of al-Andalus up to 1195 A.D., but 
little of value 1s contained in this Muqgaddima (introduction). However, 
some of the biographies complement the information to be found in the Sila 
and the Takmila li-kitab al-Sila. '!° 

Apart from highlighting important individual events, such as the battles 
of 400 A.H., or the Berber massacre of 403 A.H., the biographical 
dictionaries allow us to visualise some of the fear that the turmoil of the 
fitna placed in the hearts of the literati, many of whom were justified in 
their angst, owing to their past clientage with the Umayyads. By far the 
most common reference to the fitna in all the biographical dictionaries is 
one of exodus from Cérdoba, in the wake of the disturbances, usually 
expressed in the simple phrase “x..kharaja ila/min/‘an Qurtuba” '°° or 
occasionally “x..firar min al-fitna / salima min al-fitna” '}°" or “x..intaqala 
fi-l-fitna.” ' 

Of the four remaining historians, all of them non-Andalusis, to whom 
reference can be made in a study of the 11th century, all are compilers 
(jami‘un), to a more or less satisfactory degree but only one, Ibn Khaldun, 
stands out as offering an original contribution. Abu-l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Nuwayri (1278-1332 A.D.) '!” and ‘Izz al-Din Jazan Ibn 


101 Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-A bbar, Kitab al-talnila li-ki tab al-Sila, ed.F. Codera, 
Tecmila,complementum libri Assila, B.A.H., Vols. 5 and 6, 1889. Also ed. I al-Husayni, 
Cairo-B aghdad, 1956. 

Al-Mu‘ jam fi ashab al-qadi al-imam, ed. F. Codera, B.A.H. Vol. 4, Madnd, 1886. 

102 For example, for the battle of ‘Aqabat al-Baqar, No. 1274 (see Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab 
al-Sila.op.cit., No. 566). 

103 For example, for the Berber massacre of 403 A.H.,Kitab al-Takmila.op.cit., Nos. 1277 
and 1475. 

104 Ahmad b. Yahya al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis fi ta’rikh rijal ahl al-Andalus. B.AH. 
Vol. 3, Madnd, 1884. 

105 For example, for the Berber massacre, Bughyat.op.cit., Nos. 261 and 888 (see Kitab al-S 
aon Cis No. 1060). 

106“ kharaja ila/ min/ ‘an Qurtuba” : see, Kitab al-Sila.ibid., No. 47, p. 27; No. 69, p.36; 
No. 75, pp. 38-9; No. 94, p. 46; No. 119, pp. 56-57; No. 346, p. 154; No. 351, p. 156; No. 362, 
pp. 162-163; No. 377, pp. 167-168; No. 425, p. 186; No. 541, pp. 237-238; No. 1095, p. 503; 
No. 1103, pp. 505-507; No. 1132, p. 518 and No. 1434, p. 652. See Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila.op.cit., Nos. 509 and 549. Also, Qadi ‘lyad, Tartib al-Madarik.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 827. 

107 « rar min al-fitna” : Ion Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.ibid., No. 404, pp. 177-178. 

“ salima min al-fitna”: Tbn Bashkuwadl, ibid., No. 350, pp. 155-156. 

108 « intagala fil fitna ”: Yon Bashkuwal, ibid., No. 60, pp. 31-32. 

109 Abi-l-“Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab Shihab al-Din, Nihayat al-arab fi funun al- 
adab, ed. and Spanish translation of sections relating to North Africa and Spain in M. Gaspar y 
Remiro, Historia de los Musulmanes de Espana y Africa,por el-Nuguarf, Granada, 1917-1919. 
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al-Athir ''° basically use Ibn Hayyan, and often they plagiarise earlier 
historians, usually taken from al-Muqtabis, without providing references. 
Occasionally, where a piece of Ibn Hayyan’s work has not been transmitted 
through the usual historiographical route, via Ibn Bassam or Ibn ‘Idhari, it 
is possible to find it hidden in one of these later North African works. For 
example, there is an important extract in al-Nuwayri, detailing the events of 
1009-1010 A.D. in Cordoba, which includes important details not to be 
found in Ibn ‘Idhari, Ibn al-Khatib or Ibn Bassam, and translated by de 
Gayangos in a note to his translation of al-Maqqari’s Nafh al-Tib. "' This 
extract could not be found in the edition of the Nihayat al-‘arab by Gaspar- 
Remiro '!?, but it seems de Gayangos obtained a transcript of a portion of 
al- Nuwayri’s work (Leiden manuscript) from Dozy . !!3 

The Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib (the exhalation of the 
sweet fragments of the green branch of al-Andalus) is the latest of the 
tawarikh, compiled in the 17th century. '!* It is divided into two parts, the 
first a history of Spain and the second a biography of Ibn al-Khatib. The 
eight books of the history of al-Andalus are composed of extracts from 
earlier historians, either transcribed or abridged, and although al-Maqaari 
explains that, having left all his books in Africa, he experienced great 
difficulty in completing his history, he still managed to obtain access to 
copies of some of the most important works. !!5 

Finally, no discussion of Muslim historiography is complete without any 
reference to the greatest of the medieval historians, and arguably the father 
of modern historical methodology, Ibn Khaldtn. As much has been written 
on all aspects of Ibn Khaldun’s life, works, techniques of study and 
importance in the evolution of modern scholarship, I will briefly comment 
on the particular value that Ibn Khaldin’s historical writings offer for the 
Study of the fitna and the problems arising from such a study. Apart from 


110 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi-l-ta’rikh, ed. and French translation by E. Fagnan, Annales du 
Maghreb et de I’ Espagne par Ibn al-Athir, Algiers, 1901. 

'!l p. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties, London, 1840-1842, Vol. 
2, pp. 486-497. 

"2M. Gas par y Remuro, Historia de los Musulmanes.op.cit. . 

13 Pde Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 393-394 

“ Tam also indebted to my esteemed friend Dr. R. Dozy of Leiden, for an accurate 
transcription of that portion of al-Nuwayni’s work which treats of the Bani Umayyah of 
Spain.” 

''4 Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tilmisani al-Maliki al-Ash‘ari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al- 
Andalus al-ratib wa dhikr waziriha Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, ed. Dozy, Dugat, Krehl and 
Whght, Analectes sur I’ histoire et la littérature des Arabes d’ Espagne, Leiden, 2 vols., 1855- 
1861 (re-ed. Amsterdam, 1967); 

ed. I ‘Abbas, Beirut, 8 vols., 1968; 

free English translation of sections dealing with the history of al-Andalus, P. de 
Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, London, 2 vols., 1840-1843. 

2 Including Ibn Sa‘id, Ibn Hayyan, Ibn Khaldin, al-Bakn, al-Humaydi, Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rabbihi, Ibn Khaqan, Ibn Darraj and Ibn Bassam. 
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references to the early 11th century found in the course of the narrative of 
his universal history ''®, perhaps the most interesting contribution Ibn 
Khaldun has made is in his reflections on ‘asabtyya, which will be 
discussed more fully in chapter five. For Ibn Khaldun, like Ibn Hazm three 
centuries earlier, ‘asabryya or tribal solidarity amongst the Arabs, was 
necessary to preserve genealogical purity in the face of outside threats. For 
Ibn Khaldun, this threat did not necessarily come from the Christians or 
other outside enemies, but from within the ummat al-muslimin (the Muslim 
Community). He associates the increasing sedentarisation of the Arabs and 
Berbers in and around the cities, seduced by the physical attractions of 
urban civilisation, with a weakening of the bonds of ‘asabiyya. Thus, to the 
Tunisian historian, the fitna of al-Andalus in the early 11th century can be 
explained in terms of a crisis of tribal solidarity. The fracas occurs 
essentially in a city, Cérdoba, which, in Ibn Khaldtn’s eyes, displayed all 
the appearances of moral malaise: prostitution, crime and drunkenness, and 
the traditional ‘asabiyya of the nomadic tribes of Arabia and North Africa 
was being dissipated, diluted in this urban melting-pot. The fitna is, 
therefore, a punishment on all those Arabs and Berbers equally who have 
turned their backs on their traditions of tribal solidarity, and the history of 
al-Andalus following the fitna, a history of slow stagnation and increasing 
territorial encroachment by the Christians, is a warning to all Arabs and 
Berbers to look to their own ‘asabiyya and preserve it intact. 

It is for this reason, in his concern to emphasise tribal ‘“asabiyya, that the 
sections of Ibn Khaldtin’s Kitab al-Tbar dealing with the Berbers are 
particularly important. ''’ He gives useful genealogical information on the 
ansab al-barbar in North Africa, many of whom crossed over to Spain in 
the 8th century, and later as mercenaries in the 10th century. He was an 
historian concerned to gain access to all forms of historical material and 
from various origins; thus, his concern, not only in the history of the Arabs 
and Berbers, but also in other ahl al-kitab (People of the Book), the 
Christians and the Jews. He obtained a translation of Orosius’ Historiae 
adversum paganos, the proto-evengel of Jacob, the Chronicle of Yusuf b. 


116 <Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad Ibn al-Khaldiin, Kitab al-‘Ibar wa diwan al-mubtada@’ 
wa-l-khabar , 7 vols., Cairo (Bulag), 1284 A.H/ 1867 A.D. 
Spanish translation of the passages dealing with the history of al-Andalus up to 1031 
A.D. by O. Machado, Histor ia de los Arabes de Espana por Ibn Jaldin, Cuadernos de Histona 
de Es pafia, Vols. 4 and 6, 1946; Vols. 7, 8 and 9, 1947; Vols. 33 and 34, 1961; Vols. 45 and 
46, 1967; Vols. 47 and 48, 1968. 
English translation by F. Rosenthal, The Muqaddimah,an introduction to History, 3 
vols., New York, 1958. 
117 Partial French translation by M.G. de Slane, Histoire des Berbéres et des dynasties 
musulmanes de T Afrique septentrionale, 3 vols., Paris, 1834-1838; Algiers, 1852-1856. 
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Kuryun and the Taurat. '!® It is this catholic approach to his sources, along 
with his somewhat precocious awareness of historical factors, such as the 
influence of physical and social environment on historical development, 
that his predecessors and contemporaries were unable to assimilate, that 
marks him as unique among all medieval historians. 


18 See W. Fischel, /bn Khaldin’s use of Historical Sources, Studia Islamica, Vol. 14, 
1961, pp. 109-119. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE FITNA AL-BARBARIYYA 


In the last three decades of the 10th century a strong government, under the 
aegis of Hisham II’s hajib, Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mu‘afiri al- 
Mansur (the Victorious), was carefully constructed. The ‘Amirid dictator 
took advantage of the youth and inexpertise of Hisham II, in order to gain 
absolute control over the government, as much inside the boundaries of 
Muslim Spain, as with neighbouring states to the north and south. ' His 
method for total domination involved the seclusion of the young caliph 
away from all outside influence. The caliphal palace of al-Zahra’ remained 
closed to all visitors, while al-Mansur had a new palace built to the east of 
Cérdoba, al-Zahira, where all administrative affairs were organised. 
Hisham II was guarded by ‘Amirid troops, who patrolled the palace at 
night. In addition, al-Mansur had a circular wall constructed around the 
palace, flanked by a ditch on either side, and punctured with gateways at 
regular intervals. ? 

He did, however, respect the letter of the law of the umma al-muslimin 
(The Community of the Faithful), that only a legitimately-appointed 
Qurayshi could be a caliph. He never attempted to usurp the caliphal 
titulature or the symbolic authority traditionally vested in the caliph and 
expressed in his prerogative to place his insignia on the coinage and firdaz 
(the hem of the caliphal robes). Little by little, all other rights and 
prerogatives were taken from the Umayyad prince, and Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
could conveniently argue that the reason Hisham confined himself to his 


' For Ibn Abi ‘Amir, see Ibn ‘Idhari, a/-Bayan al-Mughrib.op.cit, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal 
and G. Colin, Leiden, 1948-51, Vol.2, pp. 256-301; ed. R. Dozy, Leiden, 1848-51, pp. 267- 
269 and pp. 273-321; E. Fagnan, Histoire de l’Afrique.op.cit., Algiers, 1901-1904, pp. 414-418 
and pp. 424-498; Ibn al-Khatib, Kitab A‘mal.op.cit.., ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934, pp. 
67-96 and pp. 114-122; W. Hoenerbach, /slamische..op.cit. pp. 152-188 and pp. 211-228; Ibn 
Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., ed.1. ‘Abbas, Vol. 4, pp. 39-58 and Vol. 7, pp. 56-78; Ibn 
al-Abbar, Kitab nal-Hulla al-styara’, ed.R.Dozy, Notices sur quelques manuscrits arabes, 
Leiden, 1847-51, pp. 148-153; al-Nuwayni, Nihayat.op.cit. ,ed. M. Gaspar y Remiro, Historia 
de los Musulmanes.op.cit., pp. 218-220; ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, al-Mu‘jib fi talkhis 
akhbar al-Maghrib, ed. R. Dozy, Leiden, 1845, pp. 17-26; French translation by E. Fagnan, 
Algiers, 1893, pp. 21-32; Ibn Khaldun, al-‘/bar.op.cit., Bulaq, 1867, Vol. IV, pp. 147-148. 

~ Tbn ‘Idhari, Bayan.ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 295-296 and pp. 458-460. 
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palace in al-Zahra’ was because he wanted to dedicate himself to worship, 
and had therefore entrusted the affairs of the kingdom to him. 3 

This usurpation of effective power by the ‘Amirid dictator was 
continued, after his death in 1002 A.D., by his son, Sayf al-Dawla Abu 
Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar. In fact, Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s designs for al- 
Andalus and its administration are clearly seen in the wording of his 
political testament, preserved by Ibn Hayyan, and reproduced by Ibn 
Bassam and Ibn al-Khatib. * He advises his son to try and solve problems 
without having recourse to leaving Cérdoba, and he reminds him of the 
‘Amirid duty towards the Umayyads. At the same time, he warns him of 
those followers of Hisham II who would conspire in his name °, and 
recommends him not to strike at any Umayyad himself, cognisant of the 
harm that he himself had inflicted on the Marwanids. © 

‘Abd al-Malik seems to have followed his father’s advice to the letter, 
and treated Hisham II with courtesy and even friendship, inviting him to his 
palace at al-Zahira. In return, he obtained the honorific title al-Muzaffar 
(the Victorious), from the caliph in Muharram 398 A.H./October 1007 
A.D., after his expedition against Clunia. 7 

On 16th Safar 399 A.H./20th October 1008 A.D., as he was about to 
leave for a winter campaign against Sancho Garcia, ‘Abd al-Malik died of 
angina (dhibha). ® Some chroniclers have accused ‘Abd al-Malik’s brother, 


Al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus, Cairo, Vol. 4; P. de Gayangos, The 
History of the Mohammadan Dynasties, London, 1840-43, Vol. 2, p. 187; Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan. ibid., Vol. 2, pp.297-8 and p.462. 

+ Ibn Bassam, Kitab Dhakhira.op.cit., ed.‘Abbas, Vol. 7, pp. 76-77; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal.op.cit., pp. 93-95; F. de la Granja, El testamento de Almanzor, ‘““Miscelanea José Maria 
Lacarra”, pp. 315-322. Ibn Hayyan informs us that he owes this information to his father, 
Khalaf b. Husayn, who was al-Mansir’s secretary. 

> Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira.ibid., p. 77 and Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl.ibid., p. 95; “wa in ingadat 
ilayka al-umiur bi-l-hadra fahadha wajhu al-‘amal wa in i‘tasat alayka..fatansaw Gmalakum fi 
butun Bani Umayya wa shi‘atihim bi-Qurtuba” (“If you can solve any problems in the capital, 
that is what you should do, but should they resist you..do not forget the aspirations that are in 
the hearts of the Band Umayya and their partisans in Cérdoba.”) 

° bid: “fa-in qawamat min tawathib ‘alayka minhum fala tadhhal ‘an al-hazm fihim wa in 
khifta al-duf fa-intabidh bi-khassataka wa ghilmanika ila ba‘d al-ma‘agqil allati hassantuha 
laka wa ikhtabir ghadaka in ankarat yawmaka wa tyyaka an tada‘a yadaka fi yad Marwani ma 
fawa‘tika bananuka fa-inni a‘rifu dhanabi ilayhim’; ( “If you are obliged to face any of them 
who have risen in revolt against you, always be prudent in dealing with them, and if you fear 
your own weakness then withdraw to one side with your most trusted servants to some 
stronghold which you have fortified and consider what you are going to do in the future if you 
do not already know. And beware not to manhandle any Marwanid, although you have the 
power to do so, for I know too well the crime I have committed against them.”) 

" Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-Mughrib, Vol. 3, ed.E. Lévi-Provencal, Paris, 1930, pp. 16-17: 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., pp. 102-103. 

* Tbn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 37. 
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‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol, of murdering him, poisoning him with an apple, 
cut into two with a knife, infected on one of its surfaces. ? This is a 
possibility, considering what is known of the fierce rivalry between the 
ummahat al-walad (the Queen Mothers) in al-Zahira. ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
mother al-Dalfa’ had increased her status in the ‘Amind court, after the 
execution of al-Mansir’s eldest son, ‘Abd Allah, in 379 A.H./989 A.D. !° 
al-Dalfa’ kept strict control of her family, taking responsibility of the 
upbringing of her grandson, Abi ‘Amir Muhammad, and may possibly 
have played some part in his being dignified with the title of dhu-l- 
wizaratayn (holder of the two visirates) at the same time his father was 
authorised to use his lagab (surname) of al-Muzaffar. This increase in the 
prestige of ‘Abd al-Malik’s direct family equally threatened the position of 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s mother, ‘Abda. She was the daughter of Sancho Garcés 
Il Abarca of Pamplona, and it is possible that there may have been some 
Navarrese initiative, or at least interest, in the replacement of ‘Abd al-Malik 
by his younger brother. ‘Abd al-Rahman had been given the name Shanjul 
(little Sancho), in memory of his maternal grandfather and the title of dhi-l- 
sabigatayn (holder of two antecedences), in allusion to his dual royal 
origin. The occupancy of the leading office in al-Andalus was to be 
disputed bitterly between 1008 and 1031 A.D., and the Christian kings to 
the north showed themselves willing to intervene on behalf of the rival 
factions, for material gain as much as for reasons of political animosity 
between the Christian kingdoms themselves. Sancho the Great of Navarre 
was increasing his prestige, and along with that, his territory, much to the 
chagrin of his Castilian and Catalan neighbours. It is therefore of no 
surprise to find a reference to al-Dalfa’, seeking the aid of the Nasirid 
faction in Cérdoba, in her intrigue against ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. '' The 
Nasirids took their name from the first caliph of al-Andalus, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir. They formed a familial faction out of the need to 
preserve their ‘asabiyya from the continual threats of the ‘Amirids, in 
particular al-Mansur. They recognised that a great deal of the Nasirid 
weakness was due to the ‘Amirid manipulation of the weak Hisham b. al- 
Hakam b. al-Nasir, who came to the throne at the age of ten. Subh, the 
widow of al-Hakam II, attempted to recover the throne for her son in 386 
A.H./996 A.D., with the aid of her brother, the fata Ra’iq b. al-Hakam. She 


? Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 384: “He died poisoned by his brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who cut in half an apple with a knife, poisoned on one of its surfaces, and ate the safe half, 
while al-Muzaffar, without suspecting, received the poisoned half. ”’ 

'0 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn..op.cit., Vol. 2, pp.303-306; trans. pp.470-475; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Hulla.op.cit.,pp. 111-114; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila li-kitab al-Sila, ed.F. Codera, B.A.H., Vol. 4, 
Madrid, 1886, No. 126. Ibn ‘Idhari seeks to paliate al-Mansur’s guilt by suggesting that he was 
not ‘Abd Allah’s legitimate father. 

"Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh.op.cit., No.533, p.152. 
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died on 29th dhu-l-hijja 389 A, H, /11th December 999 A.D. '?, and after 
her death, the Nasirids seem to have come to the conclusion that it was 
probably better to remove Hisham, replacing him with another Umayyad 
successor to the caliphate, in the form of Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
and found willing support from Sancho Garcia of Castile. 

Once ‘Abd al-Malik was dead, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol replaced him as 
hajib but, it seems, followed his father and brother’s footsteps only in the 
respect of his relationship with Hisham. The chroniclers, following Ibrahim 
b. al-Qasim, were at pains to disassociate ‘Abd al-Rahman from the founder 
of the ‘Amirid dynasty and portray him as a licentious debauchee, given 
Over to wine and pleasure. '? However, he does seem to have gained 
Hisham’s support, either through friendship or fear. Ibrahim b. al-Qasim 
informs us that he put Hisham in fear of him |‘, but Ibn ‘Idhari, in his 
capacity as an able jami‘ (compiler), has compiled conflicting opinions. He 
quotes Ibn ‘Awn Allah who claims that ‘Abd al-Rahman courted the 
caliph’s friendship '°, and Ibn al-Khatib has used this information, but has 
extended the description to include a reference to ‘Abd al-Rahman inviting 
Hisham to a celebration in al-Zahira. If this is true, then it would seem that 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s behaviour towards Hisham differed little to that of “Abd 
al-Malik, who on occasion invited the caliph to al-Zahira, as long as he 
donned his usual disguise of a burnoose and travelled along deserted 
streets. '° In any case, just as ‘Abd al-Malik had received official honours 
from Hisham, ‘Abd al-Rahman gained an honorific lagab, Nasir al-dawla 
(Protector of the State) to which he later added another, al-Ma’min (the 
Trustworthy). 

Apart from the rancour felt by the Marwanids towards the ‘Amirids, 
referred to in al-Mansur’s testament, the Nasirid faction in Cérdoba had 
reason to resent ‘Abd al-Malik. It was he, urged on by his mother al-Dalfa’, 
who had executed his visir, ‘Isa b. Sa‘id, for plotting to restore a strong 
Caliphate, and shortly afterwards, on 10th rabi‘ I 397 A.H./4th December 


!2 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn .op.cit., Vol. 3,p. 52. 

'3 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 39. al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat .op.cit., p. 62, uses the identical words of 
Ibn ‘Idhari:: “fa-iftataha Shanjil amrahu bi-l-khald‘at wa-l-majdnat...wa sharaba al- 
Khamr’(“‘Sanchol inaugurated his government with licentiousness and buffoonery..and he 
drank wine.”) . Also, Ibn al-Athir, Annales..op.cit., p. 384. 

14 Tbn ‘Idhari, ibid.,p. 39: “fadassa ila-|-khalifa Hisham min khawfiht minhu”; al-Nuwayni, 
thid, p. 62. 

'S Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 40: “ft wuslat al-khalifa Hisham wa ist? laf lahu’; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal..op.cit., p. 104. 

16 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 16. Again, it is Ibn ‘Awn Allah who its informing us of the friendly 
relationship between Hisham and the ‘Amirids : “wa kdna al-khalifa yawma’idhin mugayman 
‘Ind al-hajib bi-gasr al-Zahira linuzha..rakaba al-khalifa..‘ala sabilihi al-ma‘hid min al- 
istikhifa@’ ‘an ‘uyan al-nds wa taradihim ‘an wajhi bi-kull sabil.” ( “On that day the caliph 
Stayed with the Aajib in the palace of al-Zahira for a celebration..the caliph rode..as usual 
hidden from the people’s sight and the road was cleared of everyone.”’) 
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1006 A.D., his candidate Hisham b.‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Nasir. '? Now, as if to add insult to injury, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol took 
two steps which incited the hatred of the Nasirids even more: he had taken 
as his honorific lagab that of his namesake, but also the pillar to which the 
Nasirids attached their claim to the caliphate, ‘Abd al-Rahman III. '° 
However, one and a half months later, he was to do something which not 
even al-Mansur and al-Muzaffar had dared to do; this was to claim the right 
to succeed Hisham al-Mu’ayyad as caliph of al-Andalus. 

Again, as with the question of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s relationship with 
Hisham, there is a division of opinion in the sources regarding the means 
that the ‘Amirid used to obtain his nomination as successor to the caliphate. 
To Ibrahim b. al-Qasim, ‘Abd al-Rahman had threatened to murder Hisham 
if he did not appoint him as his successor, and eventually he effected a 
palace revolution, by ordering all the troops to come to al-Zahira and obey 
him. '? Ibn ‘Awn Allah describes the currying of Hisham’s favour by the 
‘Amirid hajib, his companionship, and ultimately his invitation to the caliph 
to visit him at Qasr Nasih, where he would discuss his desire to succeed his 
Umayyad friend. 

This seems to be the line taken by Ibn Hayyan; a combination of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s insinuation of friendship to the caliph and Hisham’s own 
gullibility. The Aajib considered that, as both his own mother and that of 
Hisham were Basque, he could claim to be related to the caliph through his 
maternal uncle, and thus sought to claim the caliphal legacy through 
“legitimate” means. 7° Both the Marwanids and ‘Abd al-Rahman were 
aware of one important fact, Hisham /aysa lahu waladun, “he did not have 
a son.” Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir had persecuted the Nasirids, executing 
many of them, and forcing others to flee to North Africa in exile, and now 
there were few descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahman III remaining to continue 
the line. There was no-one to succeed Hisham b. al-Hakam in a direct 


'7 Ton ‘Idhari, al-Baydn .op.cit., Vol. 3, pp. 27-36. French transl. by E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Histoire des Musulmans da Espagne par R.Dozy; nouvelle édition revue et mise a jour par.., 
Leiden, 1932, Vol.III, appendix 1, pp. 204-213. 

18 Ibid., p. 29: “fa-ankara al-nas ‘ala ‘Abd al-Rahman wa khalifatihi tasmtyyatihi bi-hadha 
al-ism al-khilafa wa huwa mwarra min ‘ala@’iq al-najaba fi-l-dawla wa karahu li-|-khalifa al- 
samah bihi.” (“The people reproached ‘Abd al-Rahman and his caliph in naming him with this 
caliphal name, and he was deprived of the support of the country's nobility, who were 
SS with the caliph’s permission to use it.’’) 

? Ibid., p. 42: “fa-amara Shanjil jami< ahl al-khidma an yunakkiri ila-l-Zahira bi- 
silahihim fa-intathalu amrahu.” (“Sanchol oredered all the servants to make for al-Zahira with 
their weapons and they fortified his position.’’) 

20 Ibid., p. 42: “fa-atala al-khalwa bihi wa-l-taqarrub minhu hatta istadand nisbahu minhu 
bi-l-khul‘a idh kanat ummahuma bashkinashiyyatayn faqgaddaraha ‘Abd al-Rahman bi-jahlihi 
garaba sama biha ila mirath al-khilafa.” (“He increased his isolation while spending more 
time with him until he sought to relate his lineage to his own through his maternal uncle, for 
their mothers were both Basques and ‘Abd al-Rahman, in his ignorance, thought her a relation, 
claiming through her the legacy of the Caliphate.’’) 
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familial line, and unless provision was made, the Umayyad caliphate would 
come to an end on Hisham’s death. With a view to filling this gap when the 
time should come, the different groups began to close ranks and look 
towards their own solutions. For ‘Abd al-Rahman and his supporters, this 
involved the falsification of the ‘Amirid hdjib’s nisba (lineage) to give 
some credibility to his claim. For the Nasirid faction the possibility of a 
member of the Qahtan tribe, with its Yemeni origin, taking the traditional 
preserve of the Quraysh tribe, was unthinkable, and they sought and found 
one of the few Umayyad descendants of al-Nasir, to make a legitimate 
claim to succeed to the caliphate. 

‘Abd al-Rahman had the advantage, in that he seems to have had 
important support from the chief gadi of Cordoba, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Dhakwan and the chief katib (Secretary), Ahmad b. Burd, apart from the 
agreement of the existing caliph. It seems that, four days after the meeting 
between the caliph and his hajib at Qasr Nasih, on Saturday 11th rabi’ I 399 
A.H., the troops loyal to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan appeared in front of the caliph, 
having blocked the palace entrance, and then the hajib entered and ordered 
the people to witness the declaration of the act of succession, which had 
been drawn up by the chief secretary of the Chancery, Abu Hafs Ahmad b. 
Burd. 

The text of this remarkable document has been preserved, most probably 
transmitted through the Matin of Ibn Hayyan, in several later historical 
works. 7! 


This is the agreement which the Prince of the Believers, Hisham al-Mu’ayyad 
billah, (offers) may God preserve him, before the people in general ??, which 
God binds on him and on whom he himself chooses in fully-valid investiture, 
giving his handshake as oath. 73After careful consideration, he has been 


1 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-jazira, ed.1. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1978-79, 
Vol. 1, pp. 84-86; 

Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan al-Mughrib, tome troisiéme. Histoire de I’ Espagne Musulmane 
au Xléme siécle. Texte arabe publié pour la premiére fois aprés un manuscrit de Fés, ed. E. 
Lévi-Provencal, Paris, 1930, pp. 44-46; 

Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat al-arab fi funin al-adab, ed. M.Gaspar y Remiro, Historia de los 
Musulmanes de Espana y Africa, por el-Nuguari , Granada, 1917-19, pp. 62-64; 

Ibn al-Khatib, Ta’rikh Isbaniyya Islamiyya aw Kitab A‘mal al-a‘lam ft man buyi‘a qabl al- 
thtilam min muluk al-islam, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934, pp. 106-108; 

Al-Maqganri, Na/h al-7ib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib wa dhikr waziriha Lisan al-Din Ibn 
al-Khatib, ed. R.Dozy et al, Analectes sur I’ histoire et la littérature des arabes d’ Espagne, 
Leiden, 1855, re-ed. Amsterdam, 1967, Vol. 1, pp. 277-278. 

“ ila-l-nas ‘amma’ (“before the people in general ”) I prefer this translation to “on 
behalf of the people”, as it accords better with the act of bay‘a. The bay‘at al-khassa (private 
Oath- i.e. in the presence of a handful of close advisors) was usually followed by a bay‘at al- 
‘amma (public oath). The texts do not actually refer to a previous bay‘at al-khassa in this case, 
but it is possible it had taken place four days earlier in the Qasr al-Nasih.. 

“wa u‘tiya bihi safqga” (‘he conferred on him the handshake- he concluded an agreement 
with him ”) The bay‘a was an act by which a person was proclaimed and recognised as head of 
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seriously preoccupied seeking who is best for the charge that God has given 
him over the kingdom of the Muslims, and the power he has entrusted in him 
over the believers; he has feared to commit illegal acts, being mindful of the 
arrival of what is pre-ordained, and if fate afflicted him, while there was not a 
flag to raise for this people, under which they can seek shelter, (nor some 
refuge that they can resort to), or if he were to present himself before God, 
being blamed for negligence in the execution of justice. In as much, he has 
considered the descendants of the Quraysh tribe, and others in whom it is 
worth confiding the maintenance of government, and who could replace him in 
this, (and in him who is worthy on account of his religion, loyalty, right- 
guidance and chastity, kindness, and freedom from passion), love of justice, 
and his proximity to God in that which satisfies him. 74After surveying the 
most remote and the nearest, knowing that no action is worth more to God than 
pious deeds, noticing that no way to him appears more acceptable than through 
absolute belief. He has met no-one more worthy of being honoured with the 
rank of (heir-apparent and being entrusted after him with the caliphate), given 
the goodness of his spirit, his nobility, his famous ascendancy, his great 
dignity, energy and intelligence, the counsellor of the heart, free from any 
imperfection, Nasir al-Dawla Abu-l-Mutarrif ‘Abd al-Rahman, son of al- 
Mansur Ibn Abi ‘Amir Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir-God bless him-whom the 
Prince of the Believers has already well-tested and examined, and whose 
personality he has studied and tested. He has seen him moving quickly to 
success, overcoming the highest height, acquiring honour and virtue. He 
towers up with his arm resting on the summit of the domain and he raises his 
eyes to the steps of council, (father and twin-brother unrivalled) *°, he who 
called his father al-Mansur, who knew al-Muzaffar as brother, came without 
detriment to the end of the path of righteousness, and many benefits will he 
collect. More lasting than the Prince of the Believers, it has been examined 
through the secrets of science and it has been revealed by occult signs, and he 
has begun to believe that his heir-apparent is al-Qahtam of whom (according 
to the tradition transmitted by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amrd b. al-‘As 7€and Abu 


a Muslim state. The word comes from bd‘a, to sell, and implies an exchange of promises. 
According to ancient Arab custom, the conclusion of an agreement between two people is 
symbolically made with the fist. Thus, to make an agreement with someone, or for a ruler to 
make a bay‘a with a subject (tabayya‘a ‘ald-l-amr), a symbolic handshake (safqat) is 
conferred. 

24 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan al-Mughrib.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 44, is somewhat curtailed in 
his description; the fuller version is to be found in Al-Maqqari: “miman yastawjibuhu bi-dinihi 
wa amanatihi wa hadiyihi wa siyanatuhi al-hawada” (“He is worthy on account of his 
religion, loyalty, mght guidance, chastity, kindness. ”)- then the rest of the sentence is all that 
the Bayan contains- “wa-l-tabri’a-l-hawa wa-l-tahriyya li-l-haqq wa-l-tazalluf ila-llah jalla 
jalalihi bima yurdihi.” (“freedom from passion, pursuit of justice, and his proximity to God in 
that which satisfies him.’’) 

5 The section in parentheses found in Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 107. 

26 The section in parentheses found in Ibn al-Khatib, ibid. p. 107 and in Al-Maqqari, 
Analectes, Vol. 1, p. 278. 
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Hurayra 2’) the prophet said ‘the hour will not pass without a man of the 
Qahtan arising who will lead the Arabs with his staff.’ 


When all enquiry has been exhausted, and all testimony has been made to him, 
and he has not found anyone else better, he has handed him the direction of 
affairs in his lifetime and he has entrusted to him the control of the caliphate 
after his death with all intention, satisfaction and free-will, diligent and 
unchanging in support of him. He is not favouring him unfairly and is not 
neglecting the counsel of Islam and his supporters. He has created him heir- 
apparent in this community that he sees him remaining in tenure of the office 
of caliph, May God strengthen him, after him. The Prince of the Believers-May 
God give him strength-reiterates, ratifies and declares valid his sworn 
agreement, without stipulating in it any exception or any other option, and 
swears, in private and in public, in word and in deed, by the testimony of God 
and by his agreement, and by the duty of his prophet, by the testimony of the 
caliphs who followed the True Path, and his fathers, and by his own testimony, 
that he will neither alter nor modify it, nor misrepresent nor invalidate it. 
Above all, he calls on God and his angels as witnesses-although it is sufficient 
to have God as a sole witness- and he calls to testify for him those shown 
below; he acts himself-May God preserve him-as authorised in word and in 
deed, in the presence of his heir-apparent, al-Ma’mun Nasir al-Dawla Abu-l- 
Mutarrif ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Manstr-May God direct his success-in his 
acceptance of the transfer and the honour of the one summoned, given in the 
month of Rabi‘ I, year 399. 


Both Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn al-Khatib mention that there are two copies of this 
document, the first witnessed by the gadi of the mosque, Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Dhakwan 78, followed by the names of the twenty nine visirs, and 
under that, those of the one hundred and eighty servants (Ibn al-Khatib says 
members of the shurta or police guard) and other counsellors, qudat 
(judges) and fugahd’ (legal experts). It is probable that Ibn Hayyan had 
access to one of the copies in such a way, as he was able to quote verbatim 
the entire document. The later quotation of this important agreement by all 
the Arab chroniclers up to the 17th century must come from Ibn Hayyan 
himself, rather than from either of the original copies. Although there are 
some deviations, notably in the section detailing “Abd al-Rahman’s merits, 
One can only be struck by the almost total fidelity in the transcriptions of 
this document over six centuries. 

It is an important document, partly because so very few official 
documents from al-Andalus have survived, and the only other examples we 


27 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 86, terminates his quotation of the 


document of succession at this point. 

°8 See Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila fi ta’rikh a’immat al-Andalus, ed.F. Codera, B.A.H., 
Vols. 1 and 2, Madrid, 1883, number 63, who comments that Ibn Dhakwan did not lose office 
as chief gadi until his death in 413 A.H.: “wa lam yaqta‘ al-sultan amran dunihi tla sanat 
413.” This is confirmed by a study of the coinage of the period. 
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have are transmitted through historical compilations of the Middle Ages. 
However, essentially, it 1s important because it has to be considered, in 
terms of the history of Islam, as a revolutionary document. 

Its most important and sole ancestor, which is also the nearest in notarial 
terms of reference, is the document of succession of the ‘Abbasid caliph, 
Harun al-Rashid, deposited on the Ka‘ba in Mecca, in 199 A.H./814 A.D. 
The text of the document drawn-up for Muhammad, ‘Abd Allah and 
Sulayman, the three sons of Harun al-Rashid was quoted verbatim by al- 
Tabari and al-Azraqi 2°, and certainly the Ta’rikh (history) of al-Tabari 
would have been available in al-Andalus *°, and it is feasible that Ahmad b. 
Burd may have consulted this famous document of succession in 
preparation for the drawing-up of Hisham al-Mu’ayyad’s document of 
succession. Of course, this is not to say that certain notarial formulae would 
not have had customary usage in the administrative documents of the late 
10th century Umayyad chancery, but unfortunately we do not have access 
to official documents of this importance from this period. 

However, apart from the similarities in the two documents with respect 
to their general framework and the repetitive nature of the narratio, it is 
interesting to note the proximity in the usage of formulae. Certain of these 
are scattered throughout Harun al-Rashid’s document: “‘fasharatat li-‘Abd 
Allah...‘ala al-wafa’’’(“it is obligatory for ‘Abd Allah..to fulfil (this)’”); “wa 
u‘tiyat Hartn...‘ala ma sharatat lahuma” (‘“‘Harun..grants what is stipulated 
for them”) *', and in Hisham’s document: “lam yashtarit fthi 
muthanwiyyat...wa a‘ti ‘ala wafa’ bidhalika” (“without stipulating in it any 
exception..I promise to fulfil this”). °* Again, in Harun’s document, the 
formulae for the solemn undertaking to honour the agreement is mirrored in 
Ahmad b. Burd’s formulae: “wa katabat fit kitabi hadha ‘ahd Allah wa 
mithaghu wa dhimmat-amir al-mwminin wa dhimam abd’ wa dhimam al- 
mu’minin” (“and God’s testimony is written in this document of mine, and 
his agreement, and the agreement of the Prince of the Believers, and the 
testimony of my fathers and of the believers’’) **; ““ahd Allah wa mithaqhu 
wa dhimma nabihi Muhammad...wa dhimam al-Khulafa’ al-Rashidin min 
alihi wa aba’ thi” (“by the testimony of God and his agreement, and by the 
duty of his prophet Muhammad by the testimony of the caliphs who 


29 Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk, Cairo, Vol. 8, pp. 
278-285; 

Abu-l-Walid Muhammad al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makka wa ma ja’a ftha min al-athar, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Gotha, 1858, Vol. 1, pp. 161-168. 

30 One of Ibn Hayyan’s principal sources, ‘Arib b. Sa‘d, prepared a continuation of al- 
Tabari’s history, called the Silat Ta’rikh al-Tabari, which chronicles the years 291-320 A.H., 
ed. de Goeje, Arib, Tabari continuatus, Leiden, 1897. 

31 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit., Vol. 8, p. 280; Al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makka.op.cit, p. 164. 

*° Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 45. 

43 Al-Tabari, ibid.,Vol. 8, p. 281; Al-Azraqi, ibid., p. 164. 
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followed the True Path, and his fathers’). 34 Likewise, “wa nahd ‘an 
naqdiha wa tabdiliha fa’-in ana naqadtu shay’an mimda sharatat li- 
Hartn...wa li-‘Abd Allah...aw hadathtu fi nafsi an angada shay’an mima 
ana ‘alayhi aw ghayyartu aw badaltu..” (“and it is forbidden to cancel or 
change it, and if I cancel anything that is stipulated by Hartin..and by ‘Abd 
Allah..I agree that everything I have in it will be invalidated, nor will I 
modify or alter (it).”) °, and in Hisham’s document, “bi-an la yubaddila wa 
la yughayyira.” (“that he will neither alter nor modify it.’’). 6 

What Ahmad b. Burd had so skilfully achieved was a masterpiece of 
notarial composition, a careful manipulation of the stylised language in 
order to give ‘Abd al-Rahman’s claim to the caliphate much-needed official 
legitimation expressed in official diplomatic formulae. There are certainly 
stylistic parallels to be found in the few existing documents, contemporary 
with Hisham’s act of succession, at least south of the river Duero. 37 
Especially in the format of the dispositio, the document of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III’s claim to the caliphal titulature, or in the document of Hisham II’s 
awarding ‘Abd al-Malik his honorific lagab of al-Muzaffar, follows a 
similar stylised preamble. In both the earlier documents, there is the 
familiar resort to invoking God’s personal approval and approbation: 


that the heavens look on you, because of the highest levels in which God is 
well-disposed to us, because of the preference he shows us, because of the 
success which he presents us, and with which he honours our kingship, because 
of the glory and honour which he has achieved, because of the confidence he 
has placed in all the people, because of the affection which he feels for us, 
because of the joy which he has left in our rule.?8 


and also: 


“4 Tbn ‘Idhari, ibid., pp. 45-46. 

‘5 Al-Tabari, ibid., p. 281; Al-Azraqi, ‘Aid, p. 164. 

*© Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 46. 

I am not quite sure which documents W. Hoenerbach specifically has in mind when he 
comments that such a prominent style in Arabic documents finds its Christian parallel in 
Spain: “einderart aus gepragter arabischer Urkundenstil finden in Spanien seine Christlichen 
Parallelen ” , Islamische Geschichte Spaniens, Zurich, 1970, p. 558. 1 know of no similar 
documents of succession in the |0th/11th century Christian kingdoms, and the documents 
collected in Hoenerbach’s Spanisch-Islamische Urkunden, Bonn-Los Angeles, 1963, are all of 
a more personal nature, and include formularios and kutub al-watha’iq (record books); they do 
not even reflect the same chancellery language of this most public of documents. 

38 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan al-Mughrib fi Akhbar mulik al-Andalus wa-l-Maghrib, ed.R. 
Dozy, Histoire de I’ Afrique et de I’ Espagne intitulée ‘Al-Bayano I’ Mogrib’, par Ibn Adhari , 
Leiden, 1848-51, Vol. 2, pp. 198-199; 

Cronica anéonima de ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir, ed. and translated into Spanish, E. Lévi- 
Provencal and E. Garcia Gémez, Madrid-Granada, 1950, p. 79; 

Ibn al-Khatib, A%madl..op.cit., p. 30. 
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the Almighty shows his favour towards you, and grants you the favour of his 
gifts. Indeed, God has given us to drink of his great favour, that cures the heart 
and delights the eye, and we prostrate ourselves before God in his majesty, 
seeking permission to call you al-Muzaffar. We direct to you our prayer- 
simple, humble and obsequious. He wants us and you to prove the blessing of 
this name, and he adorns you with his whole being, and he bestows on us and 
on you and on all the Muslims the joy he brings with him, and which is 
connected with his name.*? 


Likewise, in Hisham’s document, there is much pious deliberation on 
God's role as the judge and mediator in the affairs of the Faithful: 


..£he has been seriously preoccupied, seeking what is best for the charge that 
God has given him over the kingdom of the Muslims and the power he has 
entrusted him over the Believers. 


..fearing the arrival of what is pre-ordained, fate afflicting him..if he were to 
present himself before God, being blamed for negligence in the execution of 
Justice. 


After surveying the most remote and the nearest, knowing that no action is 
worth more to God than pious deeds, recognising that no way to him appears 
more acceptable than through absolute belief. He has met no-one more worthy 
of holding the rank of heir-apparent... “ 


Within this stylised framework of notarial normality, the chief scribe of the 
Chancery has inserted some daring novelties. Firstly, he is well aware of 
the traditional Sunni philosophy regarding the qualities necessary for a 
candidate to the caliphal seat. The nominee must be, first and foremost, a 
descendant of the Quraysh; he must have reached puberty; he must possess 
reason; he must be a Muslim and be well-instructed in the religious duties 
of all Muslims; he must have been designated canonically as caliph; and 
finally, he must be of high moral standing. 

Secondly, he is equally aware that it is the duty of the Prince of the 
Believers to protect the wmma al-muslimin (the Muslim Community), either 
in the form of leading the faithful against the unbelievers (al-kafiriun) in 
holy war (al-jihad), or by avoiding fitna (civil war) inside his domains. He 
introduces the essence of the problem by explaining that, in his capacity as 
Defender of the Faith, he fears to break his agreement with the umma 
under the watchful eye of God, by committing illegal acts, but equally, he 
would be blameworthy in God’s eyes, if he were to neglect the Community 
of the Muslims and leave them without stability of government, the 


*° Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, pp.16-17; Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., pp. 88-89. 
4 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 44. 
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continuation of hereditary succession or, in his somewhat poetic rendering, 
‘‘a flag to raise for this people, under which they can seek shelter.” He 
immediately follows this with references, which must be directed to the 
jurists and the interpreters of Muslim law (fugqaha’, i.e. experts in figh), to 
his search for a Qurayshi to replace him, who has all the other essential 
qualities, including religion (al-din), right-guidance (al-hadiya), love of 
justice (taharriyya li-l-haqq), chastity (a/-saydnat), and abstinence from 
passion (tabri’a min al-hawa); and then he inserts his novelty- having 
searched to find someone with all these qualities, he has eventually found 
the right man in all aspects, except one- he is not a member of the Quraysh. 
Ahmad b. Burd naturally does not dwell on this point, passing over to the 
qualities that ‘Abd al-Rahmaan possesses: his chastity, fear of God and 
especially his famous ascendancy, “his father and twin-brother unrivalled.” 
Only at this point does he actually admit that his candidate is a Qahtani, but 
the preamble of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s virtues would have suitably prepared the 
listener for the next statement: that, through occult signs (which are 
powerful, through their mystical irrationality), and with the theological 
support of the most respected of traditionists (muhaddithun), ‘Abd Allah b. 
Amri b. al-‘As and Aba Hurayra, the Prince of the Believers has begun to 
recognise that his heir-apparent, with divine guidance, is to be a member of 
the Qahtan. 

The document concludes with the usual stylised formulae, that it has 
been given in free will (al-ta’i‘an), with the testimony of God, the Caliphs 
of the True Path (Khulafa’ al-Rashidin), and that he will neither alter nor 
misrepresent nor invalidate the agreement made. 

Immediately after the public ceremony of bay‘a, outside the palace of al- 
Zahra’, ‘Abd al-Rahman ordered the document of succession to be sent to 
the different regions of al-Andalus, where his name and full honorific title, 
as given in the document, were to be announced each time, immediately 
after those of the caliph. 

However, the clever language of the document could still not conceal the 
break from tradition that Hisham had committed from the eyes of his 
enemies, the nas min ahl Qurtuba (the people of Cérdoba, which, to all 
extents and purposes, can be read as the Cordoban aristocracy), who had no 
other option but to appear to honour ‘Abd al-Rahman, congratulating him 
on his fortune, but secretly disapproving. As Ibn Hayyan comments, in his 
idiosyncratic style, beautifully utilising in one sentence both tibaq 
(antithesis) and tajnis (paranomasia): 


the people of Cérdoba came to him congratulating the deluded ‘Abd al- 
Rahman on this fortune (bi-hadha-l-mihna) which was for them a greater 
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misfortune (a‘zama mihnat), a misfortune about which each expressed 
sympathy and each held back a tear, as befits a flatterer.*! 


On the surface, everything appeared normal. ‘Abd al-Rahman received the 
dignitaries “in kingly rank” 4*, according to their own ranking (ff 
maratibihim), and he permitted those at the entrance gate to congratulate 
him, and they entered according to their status (‘ala manazilihim). 

This is very reminiscent of Ibn Hayyan’s description of the ceremonies 
held at al-Zahra’ by al-Hakam II, even to the point of using exactly the 
same formulae: “wa adhina liman hadara al-bab bi-l-dukhil ilayhi 
litahni’atihi” (“and he permitted those at the entrance gate to congratulate 
him’”’)(al-Bayan II, p. 47); “wa qa‘ada fthi al-khalifa li-l-tahni’a” (‘the 
caliph was seated on it to receive the felicitation’’) (al-Muqtabis, IV, p. 81). 
Likewise: “wa jalasa ‘Abd al-Rahman..fi martaba-l-malik” (“and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was seated on the king’s throne” (al-Bayan, III, p. 47) and “wa 
jalasa fawg al-sarir” (“he was seated on the throne”) (al-Muqtabis, IV, pp. 
81, 93-4, 119 and 136). *? Similarly, with reference to the seating 
arrangements of the dignitaries partaking in the official ceremonies, a 
noticeable concordance in the formulae utilised occurs: “wa sayyara rijal 
al-mamlaka qiyama bayna yadayhi ‘ala maratibihim” (“the government 
officials began to place themselves in front of him, according to their 
rank”) (al-Bayan, Ill, p. 47) and “fa-intazama al-saffan min tabagqat ahl al- 
khidma ‘ala maratibihim’” (‘he classified the rows of the groups of servants, 
according to their rank”) (al-Mugqtabis, IV, pp. 81, 119, 136, 155 and 184) 
or “wa qa‘adu ‘ala maratibihim” (al-Mugqtabis, IV, pp. 94 and 119): “fa- 
dakhalu ‘ala manazilihim” (“they entered according to their status’) (al- 
Bayan, Il, p. 47); “wa qa‘adu ‘ala manazilihim” (al-Mugqtabis, IV, pp. 59 
and 229-230). 

Although only heir-apparent, the historian seems to want to show ‘Abd 
al-Rahman as already having usurped the caliphal style of government, if 
not the title itself. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan already has accepted as a gift from 
Hisham the caliphal regalia (thawb al-khulafa’), which he wore on parade. 


41 Ibid., p. 47; A‘mal..ibid., p. 109. 

42 Again, the Cordoban historian writes in a poetic style, which almost could be 
transformed into a gasida with a qafitya muqayyad (or fettered rhyme), with some allowance 
for the metre. He beautifully juxtaposes two words with similar-sounding, but very different 
connotations, in a classic use of paranomesia: 

“tajamaliu bi-l-maliq marataba-l-malik 
wa yakafkafa ‘alayha ‘abaratahi 
thumma tajamalu bi-l-mallq 
wa Jalasa lahum ‘Abd al-Rahman bi qasr al-Zahira 
fi maratiba-l-malik” 
43 ed. A.A. al-Hajji, al-Muqtabis fi Akhbar balad al-Andalus, Beirut, 1965. 
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Therefore, on the surface, and at the ceremony of congratulation for the 
new heir-apparent, everything appeared in order. But the Marwanids and 
others from the Qurayshi tribe left “with their hearts filled with hate for 
him.” 

As his nomination as ‘ahd al-muslimin (Guardian of the Muslims) took 
place late in the autumn (rabi‘ I 399 A.H./November-December 1008 
A.D.), and he decided to undertake a winter expedition against the 
Christians, there was little time for ‘Abd al-Rahman to consolidate his 
position in Cérdoba. However, he seems to have quickly exacerbated the 
alienation already felt towards him by the Cordobans. The historians, in 
their attempt to portray ‘Abd al-Rahman as lacking the qualities needed in a 
caliphal nominee, dwell on his devotion to idleness and sin, his private 
drinking orgies with his generals, and even his insanity (takhlit). “ 

He appointed his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as hajib and gave him the same 
honorific surname as his uncle, al-Muzaffar Sayf al-dawla (Sword of the 
State). He had his servants discard their traditional long multicoloured caps, 
in place of turbans, and it seems he sought Berber assistance to effect this 
change in costume “until they dressed as he desired”, culminating on Friday 
14th Jumada I /Wednesday 3rd February 1009 A.D., in a celebration held at 
al-Zahira, in which the guests were dressed in Berber turbans. 

It seems unlikely that ‘Abd al-Rahman would have initiated this desire 
to have his household and court change their appearance. It is even possible 
that this whole story is false, and has been inserted by Ibn ‘Idhari, purely to 
implicate the ‘Amirid with the group most often accused of causing the 
fitna, the Berbers. As the Maghrebi informs us, before embarking on this 
story of the turbanisation of the ‘Amirid court, it is Khabar, that is, a story. 
45 It is an anecdote, to distance the Berbers from the Andalusians, to make 
them appear strange in appearance, contrary to the accustomed dress. “© The 
turban in this khabar is the paradigm for that which is different, non- 
Andalusi Arab, that which offers only disaster *’; and therefore to associate 
the ‘Amirid heir-apparent with this strange people who wear turbans is to 
place him in a similar position, in contradiction to what is considered 
normal and correct. 

The celebration at al-Zahira on 14th Jumada I must have taken place just 
prior to the setting-out on the winter expedition (al-shatiya), for we know 
that ‘Abd al-Rahman was killed outside Cordoba, having had to return early 


44 as quoted from Ibn al-Raqiq in both al-Bayan .op.cit, Vol. 3, p. 47 and A‘mal al- 
a‘lam..op.cit., p. 109. 
45 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 48. 
46 “fakani biha aqbah manzar wa ahjan zayya wa mulabbas li-mukhdlafat al-‘adat” 
(“They were uglier in appearance, more incorrectly clothed and dressed contrary to custom.’”) 
“wa ‘ammuhum kulla musiba” (“and they opened up every mishap for them.”) 
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from Calatrava, on Saturday 4th Rajab 399 A.H./Wednesday 3rd March 
1009 A.D. 

No sooner had the ‘Amirid left the capital than the Marwanids, who had 
been waiting their turn to influence the caliphal succession, took action. 
They were joined in conspiracy by al-Dalfa’, mother of ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar, who had managed to gain contact with the Nasirid faction 
through the ‘Amirid fatd, Bushra, who acted as go-between. 

Meanwhile, morale in ‘Abd al-Rahman’s army was low: he appeared to 
have lost effective authority over his forces, if we are to believe an 
anecdote transmitted in the historical texts from Ibn al-Raqiq. *® The page 
that follows (i.e. al-Bayan III, pp. 49-50; A‘mal, pp. 112-4) is an interesting 
example of skilfully-prepared ta’rikh, written with a view to presenting an 
historical narrative, but within the literary framework demanded of a writer 
sympathetic to the subtleties of tension created by anecdotal insertions. Ibn 
‘Idhari gives his source as al-Raqiq, but I believe this is only for the 
anecdote regarding Ibn al-Rassan. It is possible that he himself wrote the 
lines that follow, but the whole account of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s shdatiya 
expedition, right up to his death in Manzil Hani, is preserved intact in the 
A‘mal al-a‘lam. It is known that Ibn al-Khatib virtually plagiarised the 
Bayan al-Mughrib in toto, and yet the break in the narrative (to return to 
events in Cordoba and some personal details about Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar) in Ibn ‘Idhari’s work does not occur in the A‘mal. I suspect that the 
passage following al-Raqiq’s anecdote is taken from the Matin of Ibn 
Hayyan. Unfortunately, it is one of those occasions where, for want of a 
citation, we are left to judge on the peculiarity of style alone. Just as page 
47 of the Bayan has some beautiful phrases in the Hayyani style, the 
organisation of the narrative on pages 112-3 of the A‘madi, is reminiscent of 
the imaginative style of those fragments of the Matin collated by Ibn 
Bassam in his Dhakhira. 

Ibn Hayyan continues to isolate ‘Abd al-Rahman by careful choice of a 
variety of anecdotal akhbar. Just as the khabar of the turbanisation isolated 
the ‘Amirid, in his association with the Berbers, he now places him outside 
the morality of unity binding the Muslim Community, distancing him from 
the educated classes (al-khassa). He is associated with a man from the 
lowest échelons of Cordoban society (rajul min siffal ahl Qurtuba), his 
commander of the guard, Ibn al-Rassan, who was even “more vile than 
himself when he drank.” In addition, he builds up a tension in the narrative, 
emphasising ‘Abd al-Rahman’s psychological isolation, an effect best 
transmitted by Ibn al-Khatib, because Ibn ‘Idhari breaks this tension, with 
the interlocation of his description of Muhammad b.‘Abd al-Jabbar. 


48 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 49; Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., pp. 112-113. 
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He has Sanchol showing bravado in the face of rumours of a Marwanid 
conspiracy and boasting “By God; were the Bani Marwan to assemble at 
my bed and surprise me in my sleep, I would not even awake.” “* A little 
later, he allows us to see doubt beginning to form in the ‘Amirid’s mind, 
supported by reference to an anecdote in which ‘Abd al-Rahman asks his 
commanders if his men have anything to complain about. 

Following news that Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar has entered Cérdoba 
and has sacked the city of al-Zahira, he has ‘Abd al-Rahman’s bravado turn 
to fear and, in his uncertainty and indecision, the heir-apparent seeks to 
reinforce the oath made during his act of succession: he orders his troops to 
march to Calatrava, where he makes the army commanders swear an oath 
of allegiance on the dais, confirmed by the traditional hand-clasp °°, in other 
words the traditional act of bay‘a, associated with the recognition of 
authority. 

Again, the tension is increased with another anecdote, introduced to 
reveal ‘Abd al-Rahman’s real isolation, even in the face of his 
reinforcement of the oath of allegiance. This time, it is his Berber associates 
who are seceding from their alliance with the ill-fated ‘Amirid. “There is 
not one Zanata nor any of the others who will fight for you’, Ibn Ja‘la al- 
Zanati tells him. >! In addition, Aba Zayd b. Dinas al-Yafrani, Ibn ‘Araba 
al- Matmata and Habasa b. Maksan b. Ziri al-Sanhaji decided to return with 
their men to Cordoba, fearing for their families who were residing in the 
capital. All he was left with were fifty horsemen and, perhaps again to 
stress his isolation from the Muslim community, his most loyal ally in the 
figure of the Christian count, Ibn Gomez. 52 There has been much 
discussion as to exactly who this “great count” (qamis kabir) 53 was, and a 
good deal of the argument seems to lie in the interpretation of the Arabic 
texts. The clearest indication of his origin can be gleaned from a reading of 
the A‘mal al-a‘lam, which implies he was the nephew of Sancho Garcés II 
Abarca of Pamplona. Ibn al-Khatib says “there was, in his retinue, a great 
count from amongst the Christian leaders, who had curried favour with him 
on account of the relationship of his mother with his paternal uncle, the 


Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 112. 

°° ‘Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 49; Ibn al-Khatib, ibid. p. 113: “yuhallifu rasa’ al-jund (wa ahl 
al-khidma) ‘ind al-minbar bi-ayman al-bay‘a.” 

>! Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid, p. 68; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat.op.cit., pp. 68-69: Gaspar Remiro 
mistakenly translated the Berber commander’s name as Muhammad b. Yali al-Ribahi, but as 
he explains the Royal Academy manuscript was without vocalisation. 

>? Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 50 and p. 71; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘madil..op.cit., p. 114. 

>3 ql-gitmis was also a military term known by earlier Muslim writers. al-Khawarazmi, in 
his Kitab al-masalik wa-l-mamalik, ed. M.J. de Goeje, B.G.A., Vol. VI, Leiden, 1889, pp. 109- 
112, in discussing the terminology of the historical scinces dealing with the Byzantines, 
comments that in the Byzantine army the commander of more than two hundred men was 
termed al-qumis. See C.E. Bosworth, Al-Khawarizmi on the secular and religious titles of the 
Byzantines and Christians, Les Cahiers de Tunisie, Vols. 139-140, 1987, pp. 28-37. 
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king.” (“kana gad sahibhi fi mawkibihi qimis kabir min zu‘ama? al-nasara 
al-mutawassilin ilayhi biqurba ummihu min ‘umumthi al-malik’). >4 ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s mother, ‘Abda, was given to al-Manstr in marriage by her 
father Sancho Garcés II, in 979 A.D., after the Pamplonan king had broken 
his treaty with the ‘Amirid hajib. Menéndez Pidal has argued that this Ibn 
G6mez was Garcia Gémez, Count of Saldafia. > Perez de Urbel concurred 
with this, having considered Garcia’s uncle, Osorio Diaz, who had joined 
the Muslims in rebelling against Vermudo II in 987 A.D. However, Osorio 
Diaz is found confirming a charter after 1010 A.D. °° In 988 A.D., Garcia 
Gomez along with his father-in-law, Gonzalo Vermidez de Luna, and 
probably Anstrez de Monz6n, joined Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansur, virtually 
ruling Leon for the Muslims. This link with the ‘Amirids made it seem 
more possible that the “Great Count” who died with Sanchol, was the 
Count of Liebana, Saldafia y Carrion, all the more so when, in 1003 A.D., 
although other Christians broke a truce signed with ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar, Garcia G6mez remained loyal. Perez de Urbel confirmed 
Garcia’s association with the Muslims by quoting a letter of Alfonso V, 
dated 19th November 1012 A.D.: 


After the death of bishop Froilan (in 1007-8 A.D.) there was a war amongst the 
Christians, and he who held the castle of San Salvador for the bishop rebelled 
against him, and placed it in the command of Garcia Gémez, who was with the 
Muslims (et erexit super domnum Garsia Gomez, qui cum gens ismaelitarum 
erat). >! 


However, this may simply refer to the Count of Saldafia’s past 
associations with the ‘Amirids, and does not prove that he was actually with 
‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol when he died. In addition, in the re-edition of his 
history of Castile, Perez de Urbel discounts Garcia G6mez as well, because 
his name appears as a witness to a Leonese document of sale, dated Ist 
November 1013 A.D. ** 

I would make a tentative identification of this count, based on the 
information provided in the Arabic texts. The count was related to Sanchol, 
in his capacity as nephew to Sancho Garcés II Abarca. In 979 A.D., through 
the intervention of his first wife Teresa, Garcia Sanchez IV granted Viguera 
as an haereditas to his second son Ramiro, his elder son Sancho Garcés 
being in line to receive the kingdom of Pamplona. Although Ramiro was 
only a tenente, he was able to convert Viguera into a kingdom, and 1s 
described as a king, in a document donating a villa in Ciruefia to the 


4 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 113. 

>> R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, Vol. 2, Madrid, 3rd edition, 1954, pp. 538-540. 
© J. Perez de Urbel, El Condado de Castilla, Madrid, 1945, Vol. 2, pp. 819-823. 

7 /bid., p. 822, quoting H. Florez, Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXXVI, appendix IX. 

8 J. Perez de Urbel, E/ Condado de Castilla, Madrid, 1970, Vol. 3, p. 47. 
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monastery of San Andrés de Ciruefia on 13th November 972 A.D. *’ On his 
sudden death in 991 A.D., his brother, now king of Pamplona, conceded to 
Leire the possessions that “King Ramiro” had in Navardun. It would seem 
that this title was not hereditary, for in the following year, in a confirmation 
of thts donation, his sons Sancho and Garcia are not given any royal 
titulature. ® However, it would seem that Garcia Ramirez did gain the title 
of “rex”, because he is described as such in a document of 1050 A.D., 
whereby his son-in-law Fortin Sanchez and his daughter Toda, offered 
vineyards in Santo Venia, San Lorenzo and Hormilia, “for the soul of king 
Garcia Ramirez” (pro anima de socer meus regi Garsea Ranimiriz). °' 
Ubieto cautiously was prepared only to say that Garcia Ramirez died before 
1050 A.D., and possibly before 1030 A.D., when Sancho III gave Fortun 
Sanchez the title of “princeps’. °° I would suggest that Garcia Ramirez is 
the “Great Count” who accompanied Sanchol, and who was killed in 1009 
A.D. There is an interesting coincidence:on Ist April 1013 A.D., a certain 
Fortun Ozoiz is mentioned as tenente of Viguera. © As Ubieto has rightly 
pointed out °4, it would seem that Sancho III had taken advantage of the 
vacancy of this important frontier territory, to make an agreement with the 
daughters of Garcia Ramirez, by which the territorium of Viguera would 
be returned to the crown in return for some scattered haereditates. The 
vacancy probably was due to the death of its occupant, Garcia Ramirez, 
king of Viguera, outside the gates of Cordoba, a person of sufficient 
importance and prestige to be called gumis kabir by the Muslim historians. 
A further consideration aids the identification of this “Great Count’, in 
that geographically and strategically an alliance between Sanchol and the 
king of Viguera makes sense. Viguera was a fortress which dominated the 
pass through which many Muslim armies travelled from the Thaghr al- 
awsat (the Middle March) to the heartlands of Castile. Today, the same 
point overlooks the national highway (the N 111) running from Soria 
northwards to Logrofio. The Muslim historians and geographers of the 10th 
and | 1th centuries often refer to Viguera as being part of al-Andalus, which 


»? A. Ubieto Arteta, Monarcas navarros olvidados: los reyes de Viguera, Hispania, Vol. 
10, 1950, p. 16, quoting a document from the Archivo Historico Nacional, Ciruefia, leg.p. 677. 

®9 L. Serrano, Cartulario de San Millan de la Cogolla, Madnd, 1930, number 66, pp. 75- 
76. 

J. de Moret and E. de Aleson, Los Annales de Navarra, Book X, ch. III, facsimile 

reproduction, Bilbao, 1969, p. 515. 

®! 1. Serrano, Cartulario.ibid., number 149, pp. 159-160. 

® A. Ubieto, Monarcas navarros.op.cit., p. 22. 

®3 L. Serrano, Cartulario.op.cit., number 81, pp. 91-92: “regnante Santio rege in Alava et 
in Pampilona et in Castella, rege Aldefonso in Legione..sennor Furtun Ozoiz, dominans 
Vicariae, confirmans..” Ubieto suggests that this document should be post-dated to 1023 A.D., 
Owing to the usage of Sancho of Navarre, “reigning in Castile”, which is not found until 1022 
A.D. 


64 ; 
A. Ubieto, Monarcas navarros.op.cit., p. 23. 
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it clearly was not, but it may well have fulfilled the function of a Muslim 
protectorate, perhaps paying tribute to Cdérdoba in return for non- 
aggression. When ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol marched north on his winter 
expedition in December 1008 A.D., he would have probably advanced from 
Toledo to Medinaceli and Almazan towards the upper Ebro valley via 
Viguera. 

In the style of a great story, the downward spiral of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
luck as described, along with the interpolation of anecdotal references, ends 
with the climax in the narrative, the death of the ‘Amirid. He had 
withdrawn to his palace at Armilat, where he “let ring out his lamentation 
and anguish subdued his composure. Then he retreated, on the run, screams 
pursuing him”: Muhammad had sent his hajib with two hundred horsemen 
65 in search of him, and an advance party, headed by Ibn Dura, finally 
tracked down ‘Abd al-Rahman at a monastery called Dayr Shush. © At this 
point, the narrative as transmitted by Ibn al-Khatib, ends abruptly: seven 
simple words, coming after a detailed narrative, replete with anecdotal 
inclusions, give the powerful effect, as of a judicial sentence, “wa qad farra 
‘anhu al-nas fa-qutila rahimahu-llah” (“the people deserted him and he was 
killed- God have mercy on him.”) ®7? Al-Nuwayri goes into greater detail, 
explaining that, having been strongly handcuffed, ‘Abd al-Rahman asked 
his captors to allow his hands to be freed. Whilst unfastening his hands, a 
dagger fell from his boot, and before he could pick it up, he was 
overwhelmed, and the hajib had his throat cut, along with the Christian 
count Ibn Gémez. © 

The anti-‘Amirid faction had been waiting for Sanchol to enter enemy 
territory before they struck. The Nasirid line of the Umayyads, aided 
materially by the umm al-walad (Queen Mother) al-Dalfa’, had already 
chosen their candidate for the caliphate, Muhammad b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, great grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, whose father had been 
executed by ‘Abd al-Malik. Although he legitimately fulfilled the 
prerequisites of a caliphal candidate, especially in his noble lineage, there is 
some attempt in the Baydn to cast doubts over his suitability, due to his 
uncouthness and the undesirability of his following. This occurs in an 
insertion in the narrative, introduced by the words “raja‘a al-khabar’, 
which has a curious anecdotal feel to it. © It is in this paragraph that we are 


65 Ibn ‘Idhari says 1000 horsemen; al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 50. 

66 According to al-Nuwayn, Adyar al-arab fi funin al-adab, ed. and Spanish translation 
by M. Gaspar y Remiro, Historia de Espana y Africa, por el-Nuguarf, Granada, 1917-1919, p. 
75, p. 69 (Spanish text). Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn al-Khatib simply say that Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar sent 
his Aa@/ib, Ibn Dara:: al-Bayan..ibid., Vol. 3, p. 72, and A‘mal.op.cit., pp. 113-114. 

67 Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 114. 

68 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat.op.cit., p. 75. 

6? Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 52. 
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informed of al-Dalfa’’s hatred of ‘Abd al-Rahman and her desire to avenge 
the poisoning of her son ‘Abd al-Malik, and of her financing a large number 
of Nasirid supporters, only on condition that they take revenge for her son. 
Just after this, using one of the formulae for the attributing of testimony 
common in khabar literature, we are informed(ft gissat) by a visir, ‘Isa 
Sa‘id, that he was told that Muhammad was “‘blood-thirsty and reckless in 
the face of danger” (huwa harran tha’ir jassur makhatir) and that “he was 
friendly with many wicked people.” (wa ta’allafa min shirar al-nas 
kathiran) Whatever the possible defects of their candidate, the writer of this 
‘little story” goes on to say that “our followers joined him considering that 
there was no-one else.” (wa ta’ammaluhu fa-laysa lakum ghayrihi) 

The Nasirid group then went into hiding in the foothills near the capital 
and waited their opportunity to strike. ’° ‘Abd al-Rahman had left three 
confidantes in charge of the capital, all resident in al-Zahira: the visir 
Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Hazm, the secretary of state, Ahmad b. Burd and the 
chamberlain of the palace, ‘Abd Allah b. Maslama. However, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar decided to strike at al-Zahra’, where the caliph Hisham II 
was in residence. Rumours had reached ‘Abd al-Rahman’s ministers of a 
possible attempt at a coup d’état, and they had taken certain measures, 
increasing the guard on the palace; moreover a letter was despatched to 
Sanchol advising him against leaving for Galicia. 

The description of the coup d’état, preserved equally in the Baydn and 
the A‘mal, gives considerable detail and reads almost like a contemporary 
narrative in a newspaper, albeit with anecdotal interpolations. It is quite 
possible, especially owing to the almost eye-witness nature of the piece, 
that the whole passage has come from Ibn Hayyan’s al-Matin. The format 
certainly has a “Hayyani” ring to it- complete with dates, personal names, a 
discussion of various opinions, and especially the careful organisation of 
the narrative, with an eye to maintaining the necessary tension. 

On 16th Jumada II 399 A.H./15th February 1009 A.D., a group of 
Muhammad’s followers under a Tarsus al-Majisi ”', positioned themselves 
at different points near to the main palace gate, passing themselves off as 
onlookers, but keeping their unsheathed swords under their cloaks. 
Muhammad himself had retired to the riverbank in front of the palace, 
presumably in case he was recognised by one of the guards, and he waited 
for the most opportune moment. On a signal from him, they all rushed the 
gate and broke into the palace. They found the palace governor ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Amir, apparently drunk and sitting between two singers, and brought 
him to Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who ordered him to be beheaded. At 


7° Tbid., p. 53; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 127. 
71 | do not know whether the use of this nickname implies that he was a Persian, or even a 
Norman. 
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this point, the narrative in the Bayan goes into more detail, exaggerating the 
gory details of the fate of the ‘Amirid mawla. However, it cannot be 
ascertained whether Ibn ‘Idhari has added a sentence or Ibn al-Khatib has 
dispensed with one. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar gained the support of the lower orders and 
others of the rabble of the markets (al-sifla wa sa’ir ghawgha-l-aswaq), who 
carried him through the markets and western suburbs of the city, to the gate 
of Shakal, which had been locked in the absence of the ‘Amirids, and which 
he ordered to be broken down. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence of this sifla: one can understand a 
certain tendency amongst the traditionists to associate Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar with the lowest orders, in order to isolate him from the legitimate 
ranks of supporters, the umm al-‘amma and the umm al-khassa (the upper 
classes). We have already seen the attempt in the Baydn to cast doubts over 
Muhammad’s suitability and the vocabulary used in both the Baydn and the 
A‘mal to describe Muhammad’s followers is worth analysing in greater 
depth. Who were they exactly? Did Muhammad al-Mahdi attract a 
widespread support of the labouring classes in the city and was he in a 
sense heading a genuinely popular movement against military oppression?” 

The vocabulary used at this point is of some consequence: the 
impression conveyed is that Muhammad’s followers came from the “riff- 
raff’, a mixture of the worst elements of human parasites who inhabited the 
sug, the beggars and robbers, and those who simply had no means of 
existence. Ibn ‘Idhari has this mob coaxed by Muhammad, tempted by way 
of examining their own relatively pitiable condition, so that they took up 
what arms they had and stormed the symbol of ‘Amirid oppression, the 
prison, releasing its inmates. Again, Muhammad’s association with 
criminal elements is implied, by his release of robbers and criminals from 
the prison. 

To Ibn al-Khatib, the mob or riff-raff (awbash) formed the fifth of his 
six social groupings (asnaf), who feigned their feelings during the occasion 
of the bay‘at al-‘amma (the public oath of allegiance). ”* He identifies them 


72 Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 56: “He ordered him to be beheaded and his head 
put on a pole, and his body left in the middle of the road until it burst open, and whose 
message became a warning for whoever of the people who saw ‘Abd Allah’s head.” 

Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 127: “He ordered him to be beheaded and to put his head 
on a pole between his hands.” 

73 | have dealt with the question of the representation of the Cordoban labouring classes in 
this armed uprising and to what extent one can consider them proletarian in P.C. Scales, A 
Proletarian Revolution in 11th century Spain?, Al-Qantara, Vol. 11, fasc. 1, 1990, pp. 113- 
125. 

74 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 45. The others were, in order of ascendancy, the palace 
slaves, the state functionaries, those whose only desire is to see things change, the fugaha’ 
(legal experts) and ‘ulamd’ (teachers), the mystics and pious men. All manifested their own 
political interest especially on the occasion of the bay‘a. 
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as “the waste-product of the market place, stupid and crude.” He claims 
Muhammad had 50, 000 of these followers from the Cordoban sifla, and to 
give credence to his claim, he states that their names were listed. This 
information invites the supposition that what we have here is in fact a form 
of inscription of the “mob” into regular army lists, the diwan al-jaysh . One 
can presume that the figure quoted by the 14th century Granadan is 
somewhat inflated, but there certainly would have been a fairly high 
percentage of unemployment in Cordoba, the numbers of the unemployed 
being increased both due to the time of year and possibly due to a poor 
harvest in 1008 A.D. These people, without the security of even basic 
subsistence, would have sought any form of employment possible, water- 
carrying or street-vending and, failing this, would have turned to crime. 
This pattern of urban slum-dwelling and vagrancy, with its associated life- 
style, is something to be encountered still today in the major cities of the 
Middle East and North Africa, and was a feature of urban life in other 
medieval Muslim cities, especially Baghdad, as we shall see a little later. 

Unfortunately, there is no documentary proof that Muhammad entered 
his supporters from the sifla into the diwdn al-jaysh and it is not at all 
certain that this is where they were enrolled. If we analyse a little further 
the actual words used by the commentarists we may learn what was behind 
this enlistment. Ibn al-Khatib says that Muhammad’s followers from the 
riff-raff of Cordoba ‘“‘had their names recorded in donations” (fa-athbata 
asma’a-hum fi-l-‘ata’). > This was earlier described by the 13th century 
Egyptian chronicler Al-Nuwayri, who wrote that Muhammad, having 
appointed his cousin Muhammad b. al-Mughira as his hajib and another 
cousin Umayya b. Ishaq as governor of the city (sahib al-madina), “he 
authorised them to enter in the diwdn (the account books of the Treasury)’° 
all those who chose to enlist..and that they should receive their due gratuity 
(al-‘ata’).” 

The payment of this gratuity was something of fairly recent introduction 
in Muslim Spain and, by the way, not to the liking of the Marwanid faction. 
Traditionally, according to the custom established by the Prophet, the 
moveable booty and territory in the low-lying areas taken by force (that is, 
ard al-‘anwiyya) had been divided up by Musa b. Nusayr on his conquest of 
Visigothic Spain, with the khums (or one fifth) of the land reserved for the 
caliphal treasury. There was a second view amongst the Muslim historians 
most vehemently expounded by Ibn Hazm, that in Spain there had been no 
organisation as to the division of land and it was a case of land being 


> [bid., p. 129. 
® Al-Nuwayri actually says “wa amara-huma bi-ithbat kull man ja‘a-huma fi-l-diwan.” It 
was Dozy, in his translation, who understood this to be the diwan al-jaysh. See, P.Gayangos, 
The History of the Mohammaden Dynasties, London, 1840, Vol. II, p. 488. 
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annexed by every soldier, taking advantage of the riches on offer. 7’ 
Whatever actually did occur at this time, it seems that, especially after the 
arrival of a new contingent of immigrant Syrians under the leadership of 
Balj b. Bishr, these, and including many Marwanids, were settled on land 
taken from the Berbers and were given written charters, more along the 
lines of Western European feudalism than the practices usual in other 
Islamic lands. 

There is further evidence for a closer approximation on the part of the 
Umayyads to the feudal organisation which was practiced in Western 
Europe. 78 In classical feudal society each noble had a personal relationship 
to the king and, with the death of the king, the client sought confirmation of 
the vassalage from the new incumbent of the throne. This confirmation was 
a written guarantee witnessed by other nobles and/or clerics, and sealed 
with royal wax. It seems that written guarantees and confirmations of 
feudal tenancies were a practice in the emir’s chancellery and a 
comprehensive list of tasjil (entries in a land register) is given by Chalmeta 
for the reign of the emir ‘Abd Allah, especially in the Marca Superior, 
which would have coincided with a period of weaker centralised 
government. ”? Of the sixteen he mentions, several are concessions awarded 
to the Marwanids. 

However, changes were on their way and were to be effected by Ibn Abi 
‘Amir. He sought to subject to his will all political groupings that were 
potential risks. In 980 A.D., he invited about six hundred Berbers from 
North Africa to join ranks and he “guaranteed benefices for them.” At the 
same time, he reorganised the ethnic groupings within the army, ensuring 
that in each division every tribal group was represented. A much more 
detailed discussion of these military reforms will be undertaken, especially 
inasmuch as they affected the Berbers and the Marwanids, but suffice to 
say here that there were critics of this reform who considered that instead of 
receiving two-thirds of the produce of the land, as agreed in 748 A.D., they 
would now only receive one tenth. Their distaste for the reform would thus 
be understandable, and it is highly probable that it was economic necessity, 
rather than familial solidarity which drove ‘Abd Allah Piedra Seca to revolt. 
In 989 A.D., ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Piedra Seca, great-great-great 
grandson of al-Hakam I, supported the conspiracy of Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s son, 


77 Ibn Hazm, in a fragment of his Risdlat al-talkhis li-wujith al-tajlis, ed. and Spanish trans. 
by M. Asin, Un cédice inexplorado del cordobés Ibn Hazm, Al Andalus, Vol. 2, 1934, pp. 1- 
56, and especially p. 36 (transl. p. 41). 

78 There is a brief discussion of this problem in A. Barbero and M. Vigil, La formacién del 
feudalismo en la Peninsula Ibérica, Barcelona, 1978, pp.201-232. The major problem with 
this work, however, is the absence of Arab sources, apart from those available in translation. 

19 P. Chalmeta, Concesiones territoriales en al-Andalus, in 8. de Mox6 (ed.), Estudios 
sobre la sociedad hispdnica en la edad media, Madrid, Cuadernos de Historia, Anexos de la 
Revista Hispania, Vol. 6, 1975, pp. 53-55. 
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‘Abd Allah. Piedra Seca was not seeking to restore Umayyad control of the 
government, as he was supporting one ‘Amirid to replace another ‘Amirid: 
rather, his action seems to spring from a resentment of the policies of Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir. 

It is possible that ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol himself was aware of the 
unpopularity of his father’s suppression of the system of land division in 
muqata‘a concessions, for there is a curious reference in the Bayan which 
seems to hint at his restoration of the traditional system, albeit at a time 
when he was facing open rebellion in Cérdoba. Having decided to return to 
settle things in the capital, he halted in Calatrava where he had his men 
swear, for the second time, an oath of allegiance to him and he “wrote a 
contract granting them their lands and estates.” *° 

The question 1s therefore begged; 1f Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar was 
being supported by the Marwanids, who were against al-Mansur’s system 
of monthly stipends (‘ata), why does he seem to be awarding these to his 
supporters from the “mob’’? I think the answer is in the nature of these 
gratuities which, in the case of Muhammad’s, seem to have been an 
immediate bounty rather than a monthly stipend along the ‘Amirid lines. 
This seems to be supported by the events: the physical symbol of ‘Amirid 
power, the palace constructed by Ibn Abi ‘Amir to the east of Cordoba, al- 
Zahira, was now attacked by the mob. Muhammad promised them spoils 
and it seems they were well rewarded. ®! 

As Al-Nuwayri informs us: 


the spoil was incalculable. In addition to what was taken by the troops at al- 
Zahira, all the residences of the visirs and other rich people around Balis were 
gutted of all their contents, the doors were even torn from their hinges, and the 
buildings pulled down for the sake of the wood. * 


In all it is estimated that one and a half million gold dinars and five and a 
half million silver dirhems were taken in loot. ®° 

Shortly afterwards, with Muhammad established in Cérdoba and the 
mob having served their purpose and having been duly rewarded, al-Mahdi 
seems to have dropped seven thousand of those who had joined his army 
which, according to Ibn al-Khatib, caused him to become a target for their 
enmity. 84 In this action, I believe, we have the key to the nature of the 


8° Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit, Vol. 3, p. 49. 

8! Ibid., p. 57. 

ss Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 74. 

83 These are Ibn al-Khatib’s figures. Al-Nuwayri’s are not as excessive. He claims that 2.1 
million silver dirhems were taken, with an estimated 200,000 gold dinars found, at a later date, 
in buried crocks. 

84 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl.op.cit., p. 131. 
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support afforded by Muhammad al-Mahdi and, more particularly, to where 
his true allegiances lay. 

Undoubtedly, Muhammad was supported by the mob of unemployed 
who had entered Cordoba during the winter months, but his supporters who 
stayed with him to the very end were of quite a different social complexion. 
After the sack of al-Zahira and the subsequent releasing of seven thousand 
of his troops from his army, Muhammad al-Mahdi sought to defend his 
position especially after the rise of another caliphal pretender, Sulayman b. 
al-Hakam, supported by the Berbers. Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar had a ditch dug 
and a wall erected behind it and he set up a vanguard force on the plain 
outside Cérdoba, the Fahs al-Suraddiq, or field of the tents. It is worth 
noting that the type of people who he appointed to command this strategic 
position were “doctors, weavers, potters and saddlers” ®°, in other words 
ordinary citizens from the labouring classes, craftsmen and professional 
men from the middle classes and not the “fringes of society” or the “riff- 
raff and other rabble from the market places.” Likewise, in the final 
encounter with the Berbers at Jabal Qantish on Saturday 6th November 
1009 A.D., which put paid to Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s revolt and 
first government, and in which his supporters were massacred, the list of 
the victims is not restricted to the labouring classes, let alone the 
unemployed of the sug, but includes “the learned, the virtuous and the 
theologians”, such as ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. Khatar b. Rifa‘a *° and the writer 
Ahmad b. Mutarrif b. Hani al-Tujibi *’, who were killed in action. In 
addition, al-Dabbi informs us that “in this famous battle the prime of the 
imams of the mosques and of the theological schools perished.” °* 

Indeed the support given by leading theologians to Muhammad’s cause 
could be argued to have given him greater legitimacy than ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sanchol whom presumably the orthodox members of the theological 
schools (madaris) would never have forgiven for his cavalier usurpation of 
the caliphal title from the legitimate caliph, Hisham II. Al-Nuwayri 
comments that, in the early stages before he had actually undertaken any 
hostile move against ‘Abd al-Rahman, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar was 
‘encouraged in his plans by two influential men, Hasan b. Hayy, the 
theologian, and Mutarrif b. Tha‘labah.” *? Furthermore, it was in Ibn 
Hayy’s house that Hisham b. Sulayman, who along with his nephew 
Sulayman b. al-Hakam headed a faction hostile to Muhammad al-Mahdi, 


85 Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 74. 

86 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila fi ta’rikh a@’immat al-Andalus, ed. F. Codera, B.A.H., 
Vols.1 and 2, Madrid, 1883, number 958. 

87 Tbid., number 26. 

88 A}-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis fi ta’rikh rijal ahl al-Andalus, ed.F. Codera, Desiderium 
querentis historiarum virorum populi Andalusiae, B.A.H., Vol. 3, Madnid, 1884, p. 20. 

ud Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 72. 
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was to be held captive during the period of Muhammad’s control of 
Cérdoba or at least until negotiations led to his release at the end of May 
1009 A. D. 

It seems what we have in this urban revolt of 1009 A.D. is a curious 
anticipation of the clashes of rival factions, supported by respective craft 
guilds, more often associated with Renaissance Italy. There seems little 
doubt that Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar used unemployed vagrants who 
had entered Cordoba, perhaps fleeing from poor harvests or from rural 
unemployment, the result of the impoverishment of agriculture caused by 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s imposition of a tribute on the land. However, the bulk of 
his support clearly came from the Nasirids, the Marwanids and the 
craftsmen and professional classes. They all had their particular motives for 
wishing to see the overthrow of ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol, be it in order to 
re-establish the lineage of ‘Abd al-Rahman III or to restore legitimacy to 
the caliphal investiture, but they all had vested economic interest in seeing 
a return to the Umayyad system of donations and privileges. 

A final note on this question of the nature of Muhammad’s human 
support. It is worth contrasting the social make-up of Muhammad al- 
Mahdi’s supporters with that of the participants in one of the few similar 
urban revolts in early medieval Islam. This took place in 813 A.D., during 
the course of the civil wars between al-Ma‘mun and Muhammad al-Amin, 
when the latter was besieged in the capital of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
Baghdad. Al-Amin, like Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, is described as finding his 
supporters amongst “‘street vendors, shameless people, criminals, the riff- 
raff, rogues and people from the markets.” *” However, interestingly 
enough, the bourgeois merchants from the more affluent suburb of al- 
Karkh do not seem to have supported al-Amin. They sent a delegation 
complaining of the type of people who were in Muhammad al-Amin’s pay: 
‘scoundrels, confused and impure people who lodge in bath-houses and 
mosques, and petty street-vendors whose business was contemptible.” 7! 
They disapproved of the “low-born people who do not possess property in 
Karkh, and yet are unashamed to meet women in crowds and chatter openly 
until parting.” 9? This class consciousness does not appear to have existed 
in 11th century Cérdoba, even if it can be detected in the writings of the 
chroniclers: and this certainly was apparent. The Muslim historians’ 
accounts of the Cordoban uprising are full of classist rhetoric but, once 


90 Al-Tabari, Kitab ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk, ed. Cairo, undated, Vol. 8, p. 448. The text 
reads “ba‘at al-tarig wa-l-‘urat(or al-ghuzat) wa ahl as-sujin wa-l-awbash wa-l-ra‘a wa-l- 
tarrarin wa ahl al-siq.”’ H. Kennedy, The Early Abbasid Caliphate, London, 1981, p. 146, 
translates al-‘urat as “the naked ones”, because they had no armour. | am inclined to simply 
translate it as “the shameless” or read it as al-ghuzat, thus giving it the sense of “fighters.” 

°! Thid., pp. 467-468. 

°2 Ibid., p. 468. The verb is read as yaltathana which I have translated as “chatter openly.” 
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removing the veneer of this chauvinism, the texts can reveal quite a wide 
cross-section of support for Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s cause: 


And he was with the accomplished leader 

al-Tabib and Ibn ‘Amir the loyal; 

And with them, people from amongst 

The fishmongers and butchers and the like; 

Indeed they wore armour 

And in their hands carried banners and bass-drums; 
They were shameful and a laughing-stock...77 


Ibn Hayyan indeed may have found the spectacle pitiful but, at the same 
time, he has well-respected leaders united with other honest if less well- 
respected tradesmen of the city. 

Having digressed on this important issue of the nature of the popular 
support behind Muhammad al-Mahdi, we should return to the narrative of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s coup d’état. Hisham closed the palace gates to 
Muhammad, and having climbed the terrace, he placed a servant on each 
side of him and positioned himself between two mushaf (copies of the 
Qur’an) in order to speak to his subjects. This whole treatment of Hisham 
by the writer is juxtaposed, in antithesis with the prior description of 
Muhammad’s rousing of the mob. Hisham is shown in a favourable light, 
as the legitimate caliph, as humble and God-fearing. He stands between two 
symbols of his claim to legitimacy, the Holy Qur’an, and when his authority 
is spurned by the mob, he places his life under God’s protection, ordering 
his servants not to oppose Muhammad, and instead waited patiently for 
God’s decision, in his mihrab. ?* This is probably one of the most 
sympathetic treatments afforded Hisham in any of the historical texts, 
giving him, even if he lacked prudence and strength to govern, at least the 
qualities of a good Muslim, depicted as patiently awaiting whatever fate his 
creator had designed for him. The paragraph ends simply with the words: 
‘“‘and God had decided on his fate of humiliation.” » 

The fatalistic stance taken by Hisham is again counterbalanced by 
Muhammad’s relative sang-froid. Much of this passage takes this format- a 
paragraph showing Muhammad inciting the mob, a paragraph contrasting 
Hisham’s patient wait for destiny, another paragraph returning to 
Muhammad’s incitement of the mob with promises of gifts and allowing 
these “low-born” men to take possession of the palace and plunder it, 
arming them from the palace armoury. Again, a fourth paragraph 
contrasting Hisham’s reaction to the attack on the palace; he is seen 


°> Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 88. 

°4 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p.128; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .ibid., Vol. 3, p. 56: “wa 
dakhala mihrabahu..ila an nafadha amr-Allah ‘alayhi.” 

° Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 57: “fanafadha qada’-Allah bi-idhlalihi.” 
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delaying his supporters in al-Zahira from coming to his aid and preferring 
to write to Muhammad, offering him the succession and share in command, 
if he would renounce those who supported him. 

Muhammad rejected this offer, deciding on usurping completely the 
caliphal title. He called the necessary witnesses, those of the family of 
Quraysh, imams, wazirs, the courtiers, fugaha’ and ‘udul (notaries), 1.e. the 
obligatory presence of the wmm al-khassa for the first act of bay‘a. Just as 
earlier, Hisham had handed over his official robes to ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sanchol, as a symbol of his passing the inheritance of the caliphate to the 
‘Amirid, now he exchanged these outer official garments for his own 
clothing: “with the night becoming morning (Muhammad) was master of 
his own destiny.” 

It was at this point that the physical symbol of ‘Amirid power, the palace 
of al-Zahira, was now set upon by the Nasirid faction and their recently 
acquired support from the Cordoban mob. Most of the ‘Amirid mawali 
were still in occupation of the palace; these included Abu ‘Amru b. Hazm, 
‘Abd Allah b. Salama, Ibn Abi ‘Ubayda and Ibn Jahwar. Muhammad 
named his son, Muhammad b. al-Mughira, as chancellor and sent him to 
attack al-Zahira. At first, the ‘Amirid defenders refused to surrender but, on 
the strengthening of the siege-force, they capitulated on the promise of their 
personal safety (aman). According to Al-Nuwayri, all this happened on a 
Wednesday ”’, and during that night: 


the many houses that the ‘Amirids had were sacked, together with those houses 
of the ministers around al-Bdlis. °® Such was the sacking that even the doors 
and beams disappeared. 


This is confirmed in the personal testimony of Ibn Hazm, whose father was 
one of the mawali who surrendered al-Zahira to Muhammad. He says: 


three days after the accession of Muhammad al-Mahdi, my father moved from 
our new house in the quarter of al-Zahira, on the east of the town, to live in our 


% [bid., p. 58. 

97 Al-Nuwayri, Nihdyatop.cit., p. 74: “wa nahabat fi laylat al-arba‘a dir kathira li-l- 
‘Amiriyya wa nahaba ma jiwar Balis min dar al-wuzard’? wa-anhaba ma fi-l-hahira hatta 
qala‘at al-abwab wa-l-akhshab” 

8 AI-Balis is another name for the flood-plain on which al-Zahira was situated. In 822 
A.D. a delegation from Elvira camped there and in 924 A.D. ‘Abd al-Rahman II established a 
camp at Vélez en route to Pamplona. Two kilometres east of Cérdoba, in a meander of the 
Guadalquivir, until recently there used to be a ferry at a place called Ballish, whose southern 
part is called Arenal (in other words, the southern part would have been al-Ramla and the 
northern bank of the meander, being firm enough for establishing camp, would have been 
Ballis.) See R. Fernandez Gonzdlez, Bellas- Ballis- Vélez, Al-Mulk, Vol. 4, 1964-1965, pp. 
44-47, 
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old palace of Balat Mughith to the west: this happened in Jumada II 399 (31st 
January- 28th February 1009 A.D.). 


This statement allows us to fix the date of this sacking of al-Zahira more 
precisely, to 19th Jumada H/Wednesday 18th February, i.e. on the “evening 
of the fourth night” of Muhammad’s coup d’ état. ! 

The vengeance meted out to al-Zahira certainly seems to have been 
effective. Apart from the pillage and the great amount of loot taken, the 
whole complex was burnt down on 20th Jumada II/19th February. Today 
not even a hint of any structures of the ‘Amirid palace remains. !°' It seems, 
however, that the only belongings saved from the pillage were those in the 
possession of al-Dalfa’, mother of al-Muzaffar, who was treated with 
respect. She had managed to get her money out of the palace beforehand, 
and it was eventually collected by her grandson, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, after her death .' 

It should be noted that, in the pursuit of stigmatising Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, the Muslim historians portray him as a pillager of the 
‘Amirid harem. Traditionally in Arab society the harem was sacred, and 
although the kidnapping and/or dishonouring of any member of the 
enemy’s harem would bring enhanced prestige to the aggressor, in that his 
enemy’s honour/prestige had been compromised, in Islamic Spain the 
unwritten agreement was one of respect for the harem. Yusuf al-Fihri had 
horrified tribal sensibility by raping two of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya’s 
slaves in 756 A.D., and in the furore of the sacking of al-Zahira, it is 
possible to imagine the ‘Amirid harem receiving the same treatment as the 
palace’s furnishings. '°? Certainly, Muhammad is represented as having 
abused the harem; he selected some of the slave girls for himself, raped 
others and gave the rest to his ministers and friends. ' 

Finally, to follow the customary practice on the proclamation of a new 
caliph, Muhammad presided at the Friday prayers in the Great Mosque of 
Cordoba, on 28th Jumada II/27th February. '° After the general prayer, a 


”? Ibn Hazm, Tawg al-Hamama.op.cit., p. 234 and p. 287. 

100 Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., vol. 3, p. 58. 

'0l Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 129; reflects the extent of the damage done to the 
palace: “When he (Muhammad) had finally emptied al-Zahira, he ordered the whole complex 
to be destroyed, its walls knocked down, its gates pulled out, its towers devastated, and its 
remains effaced.” 

102 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., p. 64. 

103 For a discussion of the concept of honour and women in Muslim Spain, see especially 
P. Guichard, Al-Andalus. Estructura antropolégica de una sociedad isladmica en el Occidente, 
Barcelona, 1976, pp. 208-215. 

104 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydan .op.cis., Vol. 3, p. 63. 

105 Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 74, gives the date for this event as “four days before the 
end of Jumada II’, but this would make it the 26th Jumada II/ Wednesday 25th February, and 
therefore not a Friday. 
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document was read out, condemning Sanchol and replacing his name with 
that of Muhammad, who took the honorific lagab of al-Mahdi (the Rightly- 
guided) which, Ibn al-Khatib informs us, had not been taken by any 
Marwanid before. ! 

Muhammad al-Mahdi’s first reign was to last nine months, until the 
middle of Rabi‘ I 400 A.H. In this period, one vitally important 
undercurrent of the fitna began to make itself apparent: this was the 
mistrust and even animosity felt by the Cordobans for the African Berbers. 
(Although there is evidence that the later Muslim historians wanted to 
introduce the question of Andalusian-Berber animosity into the account of 
‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol’s proximity to the African immigrants, even to 
the point of having his servants dress in Berber costume, I believe that this 
story is apocryphal, and purely an anecdotal insertion on the part of the 
later compilers). This nafara (antipathy) will become a dominant feature of 
the years between 399 and 403 A.H., but it does not make itself obvious 
until the first months of Muhammad al-Mahdi’s reign.!°” 

When talk of the ““Cordobans” occurs, in this context, it 1s important to 
understand that the word “people” (al/-nas or al-‘amma) used by the 
chroniclers, means the nobility. These Muslim scholars, nobles themselves, 
hardly ever talk of the proletariat/plebs, and when they do appear in the 
historical texts, as in the account of Muhammad al-Mahdi’s coup d’état, 
they are given a special, disrespectful, vocabulary: sifla, ghawgha, awbash 
or sawad. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether it is all the Cordobans, both the mob 
and the nobility, who hated the Berbers, as the sources are vague as to who 
exactly were the initiators of this animosity: they say “hatred of the Berbers 
was made known.” !°8 Most probably, as the chroniclers were not much 
given to discussing the lower orders, the people who were antipathetic 
towards the Berbers would have been the Marwanid nobility. To the mob, 


106 Tbn al-Khatib, A‘mdl.op.cit., p. 129. 

107 Recently, the extent of this Berber-Andalusi antipathy in 11th century al-Andalus has 
been the subject of polemic between different scholars. Maya Schatzmiller, in a paper offered 
to a colloquium on relations between the Iberian peninsula and the Maghreb from the 13th to 
the 16th centuries, discussed the vision of the Berbers in the Arab Andalusi sources, a paper 
which was criticised by Benaboud and Tahiri. They take the line that 11th century Andalusi 
society was not a tribal, let alone a racist, society. Although I agree with them that 
Schatzmiller should not approach 11th century al-Andalus on the basis of assumptions that are 
considered valid for 14th century Maghreb, I do not feel they have understood her approach. 
As I shall be demonstrating, there is clear evidence of (and reason for) the antipathy of both 
the first-wave Berbers and the Andalusis against the more-recent second-wave Berber 
immigrants, brought in during the 10th century. See M. Schatzmiller, The legacy of the 
Andalusian Berbers in the 14th century Maghreb: Its role in the Formation of Maghrebi 
Historical Identity and Historiography, in Relaciones de la Peninsula Ibérica con el Magreb 
(XIII-XV1), Actas del Coloquio, ed.by M. Garcia-Arenal and M.J. Viguera, Madrid, 1988 and 
M. Benaboud and A. Tahini, Berberising Al-Andalus, Al-Qantara, 11, 1990, pp. 475-487. 

108 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 131. 
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Muhammad al-Mahdi was their protector, and they would inevitably take 
his side, but matters of prudent politicking with the people who had 
supported him in the early days, after the execution of his father, meant that 
Muhammad had to take an anti-Berber stance. Al-Maqqari is one of the few 
chroniclers who identifies the source of this antipathy towards the North 
Africans: 


The Banu Umayya could not forget the assistance which the Berbers had lent 
to the ‘Amirids, as to them they had ascribed the usurpation of the state of al- 
Mansur and his sons. They hated them deep in their hearts and could not bear 
the sight of them. ! 


The mob was incited to insult the Berbers, so much so that al-Mahdi 
ordered that no Berber should ride or carry arms. This was a harsh 
judgement to the Berbers, who were above all else horsemen. The Zanata, 
in particular, had been invited over by al-Mansur partly owing to their 
reputation as equestrians, and this fame was to re-echo across the northern 
frontier, where the Christians began to fear this group of warriors, to the 
point that the word Zanata became one of common usage and entered the 
Castilian language. ''? When the mob attacked their houses in the suburbs 
of al-Rusafa, the Berbers sought justice from al-Mahdi, who had the 
culprits from the mob arrested and executed. !'! This decision would not 
have pleased al-Mahdi’s supporters, who probably were urging for some 
sort of anti-Berber pogrom; at least, this seems to be the interpretation 
made by the Berbers, on learning of rumours to this effect. As Ibn al-Khatib 
points out, the Berbers had reason to mistrust Muhammad al-Mahdi, apart 
from the fact that he owed his position to a political faction which had a 
hatred for the Berbers who “had no particular liking for Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
as they were protegés of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and not being baladiyyun protegés 
and courtiers.” !!? 


109 Al-Maqaari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib wa dhikr waziriha Lisan al-Din 
[bn al-Khatib, ed.1. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1968, Vol. 4, p. 16. 

'10 Tn 1263 A.D. the Zanata were imported en masse from Africa to defend Granada, and in 
1301 A.D., Jaime II of Arag6n insisted on receiving a Zanata cavalry corps, instead of various 
ships from Muhammad II. Their exploits became legendary, and were used, by example, to 
shame Alfonso X’s troops, in one of his Gallego-Portuguese cantigas: 

“O genete/ pois remete/ seu alfaraz corredor 
estremece/ e esmorece/ o coteife con pavor.” 

The word “coteife” comes from the Arabic “khutayf” (‘‘mad” or “seized”). For a full 
discussion of the role played by the Zanata in both history and in legend, see C. Lopez 
Morillas, Los Zanata en la Historia y la Leyenda, Al Andalus, Vol. 42, 1977, pp. 301-323. 

I! Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 75; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘madl.op.cit., p. 131; Ibn 
Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar wa diwan al-mubtada@’ wa-l-khabar, Bulaq, 1284 A.H./ 1867 A.D., 
Vol. 4, p. 325. 

2 Tbn al-Khatib, ibid. p. 131: “al-Bardabar al-mustawhashin min Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar li- 
kawnihim Sana’ i‘ Ibn Abi ‘Amir wa-ghayrihim min al-baladiyyin wa-l-San@ i‘ wa-l-fityan.” 
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It is at the time of the open hostility towards the Berbers that a new 
contender enters the political arena, Hisham b. Sulayman, also a Nasirid 
descendant, being a grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III. It is not clear why this 
rival Marwanid faction decided to usurp Muhammad’s authority, but 
probably they disapproved of his use of the mob as a political instrument, 
and very likely a factor would have been the mysterious “‘death” of Hisham 
II. The story is recorded in many of the chronicles '!°: it seems that in 
Sha‘ban 399 A.H., a Jew or a Christian ''* with an uncanny resemblance to 
Hisham, died. Muhammad took the corpse and had a number of the 
courtiers and ministers positively identify it as that of Hisham, and swear in 
public that the caliph had died naturally, with no wound or other sign of 
violence appearing on the body. On Monday 26th Sha‘ban/Saturday 24th 
April 1009 A.D., a mock funeral was prepared for the “deceased” caliph, 
with many fugaha@ and ‘udul appearing personally, to give greater credence 
to the proceedings. In fact, Muhammad had hidden Hisham probably in the 
house of one of his ministers. In any case, the elaborate preparations, the 
creation of “witnesses” to testify to the “veracity” of Hisham’s “passing 
away’, do not seem to have satisfied everyone. Some strong accusations 
were directed against Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, amongst which Ibn al-Athir 
identified 


the making of wine in his palace which earned him the epithet of "“wine- 
merchant", of having had al-Mu’ayyad killed, of showing himself to be a liar 
and hypocrite, and of exciting the hatred of the Berbers...!!> 


Undoubtedly, if any of these could have been proved against al-Mahdi, he 
would have forfeited his moral right to remain as Prince of the Believers. It 
is probable that those who doubted his integrity sought to remedy the 
situation in the now-accustomed manner, that of rebellion and usurpation. 
A reference made in the Bayan al-Mughrib and in the Nihayat al-Arab to 
Muhammad’s imprisonment of Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, whom he 
had one time named as his successor, along with a number of Qurayshi, in 
the following month, reflects a dissension between these two former 
political allies, perhaps arising out of the suspicious nature of Hisham’s 
“death” and subsequent burial. Although Sulayman was released shortly 


13 Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Baydnop.cit., p. 77; Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 131; Al-Nuwayri, Nihayat 
op.cit., p. 77; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. and French transl. by E. Fagnan, Annales du Maghreb et 
de Il’ Espagne, par Ibn al-Athir, Algiers, 1901, p. 385. 

'I4 Ibn ‘Idhari, quoting Ibn al-Raqiq, al-Bayan ibid. Vol. 3, p. 77, and al-Nuwayri, 
Nthayat.ibid., p. 77, says a “jew”: Ibn al-Athir, Annales.ibid., p. 385, says a “Christian”: Ibn 
al-Khatib, A‘madl.ibid., p. 131, is more cautious, having the dead man as “either a Christian or 
a Jew.” 

'I5 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.ibid., p. 386. 
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after, his immediate family were already preparing to topple Muhammad 
from power. 

Hisham b. Sulayman’s faction found an unlikely source of support- the 
Berbers, disaffected by Muhammad’s partiality towards those Marwanids 
who sought the destruction of the North Africans. They decided to proclaim 
Hisham b. Sulayman as caliph. As Muhammad could only count on about 
seven thousand troops in his army against the daily-increasing force of 
Hisham, camped on the plain of Fahs al-Surddiq outside the capital, he sent 
the chief gadi, Abu-l-‘Abbas Ibn Dhakwan and Abu ‘Umar b. Hazm, to 
speak with Hisham. They agreed to the release of Hisham b. Sulayman 
from his imprisonment in Ibn Hayy’s house, but the talks broke down, as 
Hisham insisted on command. In the end, the conspiracy was thwarted by a 
group of Cordoban nobles, who again utilised the mob, arming them and 
inciting them against Hisham and the Berbers. The conflict, which took 
place on the Sth or 6th Shawwal 399 A.H./Ist or 2nd June 1009 A.D. !'°, 
resulted in the pro-Berber Nasirid faction being expelled from the city and 
Hisham b. Sulayman and his brother, Abu Bakr, being arrested during the 
mélée. They were brought before al-Mahdi, who had them beheaded, and 
their houses and those of their Berber allies were plundered. All the Berbers 
and their clans assembled just outside the capital, in Armilat, on the evening 
of Friday, and decided to evacuate Cordoba completely, making their way 
to the frontier provinces. Muhammad, it seems, attempted to contact them, 
perhaps to effect a rapprochement, but they ignored him. “The fitna in 
Cordoba between the Berbers and the people flared up.” !!’ 

The mob was given free rein to attack the Berber suburbs: they burnt 
houses, and killed their women, and about seventy men from Tlemecen, 
and others from Khurasan and Egypt. ''* It was presumably in this pogrom 
that ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar’s old teacher, Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Faraj Ibn al-Hubab the grammarian (al-nahwi), died. Ibn Bashkuwal tells 
us that he was a Berber of the Masmuda tribe. '!? It would seem that the 
murder of North Africans, encouraged by Muhammad al-Mahdi’s request 
to be brought Berbers heads, was not restricted to the capital. There are 
certainly two instances documented of innocent Maghrebis being caught up 
in the racial animosity vented by the local populations in the south of al- 
Andalus. In Elvira, a pilgrim from Ceuta, a certain Khalaf b. ‘Ali b. Nasir b. 
Mansur al-Balawi al-Sabti, was set upon as he was planning to return to 


'16 Sth Shawwal, according to al-Humaydi, Kitab Jadhwat al-mugtabis fi dhikr wulat al- 
Andalus, ed.M.T. al-Tanyji, Cairo, 1966, p. 18, and 6th Shawwal, according to Al-Dabbi, 
Bughyat al-mulramis..op.ctt., p. 20. 

"7 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 81. “wa ishta‘alat al-fitna bi-Qurtuba bayna al- 
barbar wa-l-‘amma.” 

18 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 81. 

19 Tbn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., Cairo, 1966, number 35, pp. 19-20. 
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Mecca, fleeing from the fitna. '*° Another Khalaf (b. Mas‘tid al-Jarawi), a 
fagir from Melilla, was murdered by the people of Malaga, who “murdered 
him during the Andalusi revolt against the Berbers at the time of al- 
Mahdi’s uprising.” !7! 

By the end of Shawwal, the Berbers had reached Calatrava, where they 
were joined by Sulayman b. al-Hakam b. Sulayman, great grandson of al- 
Nasir and nephew of Hisham al-Rashid. They promised him the caliphate 
and named him al-Musta‘in bi-llah (he who implores the assistance of 
God). Although Sulayman and the Berbers had taken Calatrava and 
Guadalajara without any difficulty, they were refused entry into Medinaceli 
by the governor of the thaghr al-awsat (the Middle March), Wadih. The 
Berbers had been living off the land, eating plants for fifteen days, until 
they could take no more. !?? They decided to go to Sancho Garcia b. 
Ferdinand !*3, to seek material aid. Wadih had decided to send ambassadors 
to Castile, and at the same time Muhammad Db. ‘Abd al-Jabbar sent 
messengers to Sancho Garcia. It was a curious change in the balance of 
power between the Christians and Muslims, which must have been a 
delightful prospect to the Castilian Count. Sancho Garcia decided in favour 
of Sulayman and he supplied him with 


1000 waggons of wheaten flour, drugs (or firewood) and various foodstuffs, 
and 1000 oxen and 15,000 sheep, and everything they might want, even coal, 
honey, saddles and sashes for their clothing. !74 


Sancho and Sulayman marched to Medinaceli, where they tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade Wadih to desert Muhammad al-Mahdi. They 
then advanced to the river Jarama. '*> In the meantime, Muhammad had 
sent his loyal governor reinforcements, and Wadih attacked Sancho and 
Sulayman near Qal‘at ‘Abd al-Salam (Alcala de Henares), but was 
defeated. Both Wadih and Qaysar retreated to Cordoba. !76 


120 Tbid., number 404, pp. 177-178: “wa tuwuffiya Abu Muhammad al-Sibti bi-Ilbira sadr 
hadhihi al-fitna al-barbariyya sanat 400.” 

!2! tbid., number 405, p. 178. 

122 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 83. 

123 Tbn ‘Idhari, in al-Baydn.ibid., although identifying the count earlier on (p. 83) as 
Sancho Garcia b. Ferdinand, usually refers to him as Ibn Mama Dina (see p. 86 and p. 103). 
This is a corruption of Mumma Domna, great grandmother of Sancho. 

124 Tbid., p. 86: “arsala ila-l-Barbar alf ‘ajala min al-dagiq wa-l-‘aqagir wa anw@ al- 
ma’kul wa alf thawr wa khamsat alif shah wa jami‘ ma yaslahumim hatta-l-fahm wa-l-‘asal 
wa-l-suriuj wa-l-shugag li-libasihim.” 

125 ie. “Sharnaba = sharamba = Jarama.” 

126 There are three references to “Qaysar’ in this paragraph. I know of no other reference 
in any medieval Arabic text to “Qaysar’, other than to Julius Caesar, or Byzantine emperors. 
The text is confusing, as it implies that this “Qaysar” was with Wadih: “both Wadih and 
Qaysar retreated to Cérdoba.” See chapter 6, pp. 190-191. 
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Meanwhile in the capital, Muhammad al-Mahdi had prepared for the 
coming attack by strengthening the gates and carrying stores of flour, wood 
and salt into the palace, and he had trenches dug around Cordoba and Fahs 
al-Suradiq. He collected his army and the men from the suburbs and 
prepared for the battle with the Berbers. 

Wadih arrived with four hundred horsemen from Medinaceli and the 
Berbers reached Armilat on Wednesday 11th Rabi‘ I/3rd November, where 
they burnt down the farm of the minister, Ibn Abi al-Asbagh, at al-munya 
(which simply means “farm’”). On the Saturday, the Berbers appeared on 
the lower slopes of the mountain (Qantish) and attacked the Cordoban 
positions, having fought through Wadih’s horsemen who were unable to 
halt the Berbers. Muhammad’s forces were massacred, many of them 
drowning in the wadi. These not only included the sifla, the fishmongers 
and butchers of the suq, and the unemployed, who were now probably 
receiving a salary, but also, as we have seen earlier, members of the 
intellectual classes, ‘ulama’ and fugaha’. '*’ However, these were to be 
found on both sides, judging by one of the more illustrious Berbers who 
perished, Sa‘id b. ‘Uthman b. Abi Sa‘id, who was reported missing in the 
battle and was later found dead. !”8 

The Berbers entered the Cordoban suburbs and the people, fearing for 
their lives, sought refuge on the roofs of their houses. In his desperation, 
Muhammad al-Mahdi returned to Cérdoba and brought out Hisham al- 
Mu/ayyad and had him sit on a platform placed above the Bab al-Shakal, so 
that the people could see him. He then sent his gadi, Ibn Dhakwan, to the 
Berbers to inform them of this. They scorned the gddi, saying to him 
“Hisham was dead only yesterday and you were the first to pray for him, 
but today the caliph is alive and well.” '?? Muhammad fled the palace and 
lay low for a day, before escaping to Toledo, where he was welcomed by 
Wadih on Ist Jumada I. 

On the Monday, 16th Rabi‘ I/8th November, the Cordobans surrendered 
to Sulayman, who then entered the capital. The following day, he was 
officially proclaimed caliph in the Great Mosque, and added a second 
honorific lagab - al-Zafir bi-hawli-llah (Victorious through God’s power) 


!27 Benaboud and Tahiri, in their critique of Schatzmiller (see note 107), state that ‘‘there is 
a total absence of these feelings (1.e. Berber-Arab hatred in al-Andalus) among particular 
social groups of Andalusian society such as the ‘ulama’”, Berberising al-Andalus, A\- 
Qantara, 11, 1990, p. 486, but, judging by the information offered in the biographical 
dictionaries, many of these fought on Muhammad al-Mahdi’s side against Sulayman and the 
Berbers. 

'28 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 468, pp. 208-211: two others, both 
udaba@’, a Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Tudmiri and Abu ‘Uthman b. al-Qazzaz were also 
reported as missing. 

'29 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 89. 
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to al-Musta‘in bi-llah. '3° He ordered Sanchol’s body to be taken down 
from the gibbet, to be washed and then given a proper burial, alongside his 
elder brother. 

Sancho Garcia now asked for his payment for supporting Sulayman’s 
recovery of the caliphate. It is uncertain exactly what had been promised by 
Sulayman, as the agreement reached between them previously is not 
described in the Arab sources, with the possible exception of Ibn ‘Idhari 
and Al-Nuwayri, who refer to the “castles which he had imposed as a 
condition on them.” !3! Sulayman argued that these would be handed over, 
as soon as he had more firmly established his authority, and the Castilian 
count left, leaving a hundred knights who were installed in a nearby estate. 

Sulayman al-Musta‘in billah al-Zafir bi-hawli-llah is the man the 
Muslim chroniclers seem to love to hate, and associate most with the 
causing of the fitna, especially through his proximity to the Berbers. Ibn 
Hayyan accuses Sulayman of “setting the fitna in motion.” '°? Ibn Bassam 
closely reflects this view, claiming that Sulayman had weakened al- 
Andalus, through the division of the country amongst his Berber 
mercenaries '%7, and quoting Ibn Hayyan, has some pretty harsh words to 
say about the al-Andalus which developed under al-Musta‘in: 


a state which Shanju protected so that it was his creation, and which Armengol 
scattered, and which Galicia held back, and which the Franks ripped apart, and 
which debauched villains directed and over which vile swindlers governed. !*4 


The writer who perhaps has best described Sulayman’s unusual position is 
the author of the Kitab al-Iqtidab, who called al-Musta‘in the “imam of the 
Berbers.” '°° He had certainly been adopted by the North African units and, 
in the campaign leading up to the battle of Qantish, the chroniclers give the 
clear impression that the two opposing sides were Cordobans and Berbers. 
The mob had been incited by Muhammad al-Mahdi to attack the Berbers 
and it seems to be the case that the animosity towards these was first vented 
before Sulayman had taken office. This hatred continued even after 
Sulayman had taken control of the government, according to Ibrahim b. al- 
Qasim. The Berbers had been quartered in the palace of al-Zahra’, but were 
in fear of their lives if they went out alone: 


130 Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis .op.cit., p. 21; Ton al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 387. 

13! Ibn ‘Idbari, al-Bayan .op.cit.,, Vol. 3, p. 91: “wa talaba min al-barbar an ya‘tihu al- 
husin allati sharata alayhim.” 

132 Thid., p. 118. 

'33 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 36-37. 

134 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

135 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 81. 
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When the Berbers went to the sug of Cérdoba, they feared the people, and 
when one horse whinnied at another it bolted, owing to the hatred of the people 
towards them. !36 


The source for most of the anecdotes concerning this nafara shown towards 
the Berbers by the Cordobans, is Ibrahim b. al-Qasim al-Katib al- 
Qayrawani called al-Raqiq. '°’ He is used extensively by Ibn ‘Idhari for his 
akhbar, anecdotal information, often gained by hear-say, which like most 
forms of oral history utilises dialogue as its most effective means of 
transmission. Being a North African himself, he has a certain sympathy 
with the Berbers. Earlier, when speaking of the fear the Berbers felt in 
travelling to the sug in Cérdoba, he adds that: 


nevertheless they had patience and prevented any of their irresponsible men 
and their slaves from laying a hand on the Andalusians. !°8 


inviting the comparison in self-control with the almost pathological hatred 
felt by the Cordobans. After the defeat of al-Mahdi at Guadiaro, it is again 
Ibn al-Ragiq whom Ibn al-‘Idhari uses for anecdotal references to the 
punishment meted out to any Berbers by Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, in vengeance 
for his defeat. He ordered any who even had a similar appearance to a 
Berber to be killed. Personal enmities could be settled simply by one party 
accusing the other openly of being a Berber, which would bring immediate 
death to the party accused. Later, during the siege of the city, this 
berberophobia reached a peak, with the Cordobans surrounded by 
Sulayman and his Berbers and starved of supplies, descending to the 
practice of cannibalism not, one might add, through starvation as much as 
through pure hatred of their enemy. Another anecdote to this effect is 
preserved in the Bayan al-Mughrib, which tells of two Berber vizirs, 
Khazrtn b. Muhammad and Hubasa b. Maksan, along with three others, 
being attacked by a much larger group of Cordobans, perhaps up to 
seventy, while they rested their steeds, near the ramparts of the city. Hubasa 
was thrown off his horse and, while the other four managed to escape, he 
was taken prisoner. When the Cordobans recognised who he was, they 
killed him, dismembered his body and, having divided up his flesh, then ate 
him. '°? 


136 Ibid, p. 96. 

137 He died after 417 A.H./ 1026 A.D. He wrote an historical work on North Africa and 
Western Islam, called Ta’rikh Ifriqiya wa-l-Maghrib. 

138 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 92. 

139 Ibid, pp. 111-112. There is an earlier precedent for this anecdote, in a khabar included 
in the Muqtabis, Vol. 3, al-Muqtabis, tome troisiéme, chronique du régne du calife umaiyade 
‘Abd Allah &@ Cordoue, texte arabe..publié par le P. Melchor M. Antuna, Paris, 1937, p. 55. Ibn 
Hayyan describes another act of cannibalism, when the Muwallad women of Elvira ate the 
corpse of Siwar, chief of the Arabs in the city. 
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Al-Raqiq further illustrates, through anecdote, this animosity, but this 
time gives his story racial undertones. We are told of a woman, returning 
from the oven with a pot, which she dropped, thus attracting attention to 
herself. On noticing that she was black, the Cordobans shouted “There is a 
black Berber” and she was killed. !“° 

Ibn al-Raqiq takes pains to show the depths to which the Cordobans had 
sunk. It is bad enough that they even kill infants and rip open the stomachs 
of pregnant women, but they also “became contemptuous of Islam in this 
fitna’, and al-Raqiq narrates an anecdote of blasphemy committed by a 
Christian, who profaned the prophet’s name publicly in a street of the 
capital. No-one said anything and when, finally, a Muslim exclaimed “Are 
you going to pretend not to have heard what you hear? Perhaps you are not 
Muslims”, the Cordobans told him “Get on with your work.” '*! To a 
devout Muslim this would be a test case. Just as in the ninth century the 
Christian martyrs in Cordoba had simply to blaspheme publicly against the 
prophet in order to be sentenced to death, now in the very same city, the 
strength of Islam had been so compromised that such blasphemy not only 
went unpunished but was ignored. Just as a Cordoban historian like Ibn 
Hayyan, or a writer from Santarém, like Ibn Bassam, can see the crime 
against Divine Law in the opening of a fitna amongst the Muslim people, 
by Sulayman and the Berbers, to North African historians, like Ibn al-Raqiq 
and, after him, Ibn ‘Idhari, the offenders were clearly Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
and the Cordoban people who had allowed the religion of the prophet to be 
insulted. God’s punishment will be harsh to those guilty of fitna and, in the 
eyes of the North African chroniclers, it was the Cordobans who were to 
pay that price. 

As Muhammad al-Mahdi was still at large, being afforded hospitality by 
the governor of the Thaghr al-awsat, Wadih, Sulayman sent Ahmad b. 
Wada‘a to Toledo to try to gain the obediance of the people there, and on 
their refusal to negotiate, he sent a group of fuqgaha’ and ministers, who 
achieved no greater success. In Jumada II/30th January-28th February 1010 
A.D., he headed an army to the Middle March but, failing to persuade the 
Toledans to swear allegiance, he was forced to return empty-handed in 
Sha‘ban. In the meantime, Ibn Wada‘a and the chief of police, Ibn 
Maslama, joined forces with Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar. Wadih went to Tortosa 
from where he wrote to Sulayman, asking to be relieved of office and sent 
to Lorca in order to retire, “devoting himself there to the service of God.” 
'42 On being ordered to remain on the frontier, he entered negotiations with 


140 Tbid., p. 103. 
'4l Thid., pp. 97-98. 
'42 Or possibly Majorca, in a ribat? Ibid., pp. 93-94. 
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the Catalans in order to lead a force against Sulayman. The /franj '*° agreed 
to send a force of nine thousand mercenaries, but their conditions were 
stringent: each was to receive two dinars a day, as well as wine, meat and 
other goods, and each count would receive a hundred dandnir a day, apart 
from food and wine. 

The estrangement between Sulayman and the Cordobans, who had little 
choice but to surrender to him, although they would have despised him for 
his championing the Berber cause, was confirmed a week prior to the battle 
which occurred between the opposing forces at ‘Agabat al-Bagar. On 
Monday 5th Shawwal/22nd May, al-Musta‘in appealed to the Cordobans to 
fight Muhammad al-Mahdi and his Catalan allies, but “the Cordobans, 
showing themselves impotent to do this and fearing it, asked to be excused, 
to which (Sulayman) consented.” However, in the Kitab al-Sila of Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Cordobans are cited as having fought on Sulayman’s side. '“ 

Sulayman left Cordoba on 14th Shawwal/31st May and two days later 
the two armies met. The Berbers placed Sulayman behind them and told 
him not to leave his position, even if the cavalry trampled him underfoot. 
There was some reason for giving him these instructions, because it would 
seem that the Berbers intended to use the well-tried and effective tactic of 
karr wa farr, that is retreating, as if the front position was breaking, until 
they iured the enemy to advance way beyond their base, when the two 
flanks would turn in and encompass the enemy. Their lines opened up, in 
order to let the Catalan cavalry enter but, unfortunately for the Berbers, 
Sulayman misinterpreted this and, thinking that his forces had been 
defeated, he fled the field. Meanwhile, the Berbers had succeeded in 
surrounding the Catalans and massacred them, including their leader 
Armengol of Urgel. '*° 

There were many leading Cordobans killed in the battle: among those 
who were fighting alongside Sulayman were two muqr’iun (reciters of the 
Qur’an), Ahmad b. Baril and Sulayman b. Hisham b. Walid Ibn al-Ghamaz 
146 the linguist ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Qand '*’7, a Muhammad b. Ahmad 


143 “Al-Ifrany’ and “Rum”; Ibn ‘Idhari, ‘o/d., pp. 93-94. “al-faranj”; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal.op.cit., p. 133. 

144 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., numbers 36, p. 20 and No. 441, pp. 194-195. 

145 Evidence of Armengol’s death at ‘Agabat al-bagar can be found in Christian 
documentation. There is a declaration concerning some loss of rights from San Benito de 
Bages, dated 29th July 1031 A.D. The loss occurred twenty three years earlier, a year before 
the Catalan expedition to Cérdoba, in the fourteenth year of King Robert’s reign: “Hoc fuit 
anno antequam Remundus comes in expeditione Cordube profectus fuisset, et quando relinquit 
ibi defuncto fratre suo Ermengaudo comite”’, quoted in J. Villanueva, Viaje a las iglesias de 
Espana, Madnid, Vol. 6, p. 171. 

146 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., numbers 36, p. 20 and No. 441, pp. 194-195. 

147 Tbid., number 566, p. 250. 
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b. Yahya '8 and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, both killed by the Catalans.! 
In addition, the gadi of Tudela, Muhammad b. ‘Isa Ibn al-Barili, who had 
come with al-Mahdi from the Thaghr al-a‘la, lost his life at ‘Agabat al- 
Bagar. ‘© 

The Berbers returned to al-Zahra’ in order to evacuate their families and 
belongings, and on the Saturday night they left. !°! The Cordobans entered 
al-Zahra’ and sacked it, whilst Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar and Wadih 
again took over the government of the caliphate. Muhammad solemnly 
swore never to rest until he had rid himself of all the Berbers. He received 
the oath of allegiance, firstly from Hisham al-Mu’ayyad and then from the 
citizens “according to the hierarchy of their class.” (‘ala ikhtilaf 
tabaqatihim).'>? Having received financial aid, presumably to pay for the 
expensive daily salaries of the Catalan mercenaries '*°, he left to root out 
the Berbers, with a force of thirty thousand Muslims and nine thousand 
Christians, according to the Kitab al-Iqtidab. '*4 

The two forces met in the Guadiaro valley, not far from Marbella, on 6th 
Dhi-l-qa‘da/21st June. '*> Muhammad, Wadih and the Catalans were 
routed, with the loss of three thousand men, most having perished by 
drowning in the Guadiaro. The Catalans, having already lost one of their 


148 Ibid., number 1056, pp. 489. 

149 Tbn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila li-Kitabal-Sila, ed.F. Codera, Tecmila, complementum 
libri AsSila, B.A.H., Vols.5 and 6, Madrid, 1889, number 1274. 

150 Tbn Bashkuwal, Kitdb al-Sila.op.cit., number 1055, pp. 488-489: probably also in Qadi 
‘lyad, Kitab Tartib al-madarik wa taqrib al-masalik bi-ma’arifat al-malikiyya, Rabat, undated, 
Vol. 3, number 82, p. 688, who gives the name as Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Isa al- 
Marini, but also adds that “he had come with al-Mahdi to fight the Berbers.” 

15! Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 95; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘madl.op.cit., p. 134, informs 
us that the Berbers fled to Jativa. This is highly improbable, owing to its location on the 
Levante coast, for only a fortnight later the opposing forces were to meet in the Guadiaro 
valley near Marbella. Most probably a small group of Berbers went to meet up with their 
leader Sulayman in Jativa, for Ibn al-Raqiq explains that the Berbers headed for Reyyo near 
Malaga where they joined Sulayman who had come from the East: “wa agbala Sulayman min 
al-sharq”, al-Bayan .ibid., Vol. 3, p. 96. 

152 Notice the use of the same formula, in describing the bay‘a ceremony also used by Ibn 
may yan for the bay‘a of al-Hakam II and ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. 

3 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘madl.op.cit., p. 134: “Muhammad had the people pay taxes to the 
Christians who were with him.” There is no numismatic evidence that any coins were minted 
during Muhammad’s second reign. See G.C. Miles, The year 400 A.H./ 1009-10 A.D., at the 
mint of Cérdoba, Numisma, Vol. 17, 1967, pp. 9-25. This article also contains further 
information which implies the adverse economic effects of the fitna: there seems to have been 
a shortage of base metal for the minting of new coins, for the obverse dies for the same year 
were not destroyed, on the change of caliph, but were muled with new reverse dies bearing the 
name of the new caliph. 

154 Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 96. 

'55 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 134, gives the more precise location. It would have been 
fought in the upper reaches of the Guadiaro valley, near Marbella: “wa nazalu bi-Wadi Yari 
min ahwaz Marbila.” Ibn ‘Idhari, quoting the Kitab al-Iqtidab, informs us that the Berbers 
headed for Reyyo, near Malaga: “wa sara al-Barbar ila nahiya Rayyt wa aqbala Sulayman 
min al-sharg biman ijtama‘a Wadi Aruh.” 
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secular commanders, Armengol, at ‘Agabat al-Baqar, now saw two (and 
possibly three) of their religious leaders, Od6n, bishop of Gerona and 
Arnulfo, bishop of Vich (and Aecio, bishop of Barcelona), cut down at 
Guadiaro. !°° The Berbers gathered much of the defeated armies’ money, 
weapons and steeds, and occupied Bobastro, once the head-quarters of Ibn 
Hafsin, whilst Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar and Wadih force-marched to Cérdoba, 
only taking two days. '5’ They tried to persuade the Catalans to return with 
them to fight the Berbers, but they declined and returned home on the 
following day. 

Wadih was made hajib by Muhammad al-Mahdi, but plotted with two 
‘Amirid fityan, ‘Anbar and Khayran and the governor of Zaragoza, 
Mundhir b. Yahya, to overthrow him in favour of the Umayyad Hisham b. 
al-Hakam. All of them, it seems, had their motives to kill Muhammad, 
especially because of his treatment of the ‘Amirids and the legitimate 
caliph, Hisham. On Sunday 8th dht-l-hijja/23rd June, they struck: they 
arrested Muhammad al-Mahdi and released Hisham al-Mu/ayyad. 
Muhammad was ordered to sit in front of Hisham and was effectively put 
on trial, being accused of a number of misdeeds. He was taken out and 
beheaded by a slave of Hisham’s, al-Shafaq. He was punished severely, as 
one who had “‘opened the door to the fitna’”’, thus causing schism within the 
ranks of the Ummat al-muslimin; “God had freed him from his wickedness 
and sin.” '58 His head was cut off and sent to the Berbers, his torso thrown 
on to a pavement and later buried in a sewer under a platform where 
crucifixions took place. 

There was still some support felt for Muhammad, at least in the frontier 
regions for, when his sixteen-year old son fled to Toledo, the inhabitants 
greeted him and made him their leader. This boy was to try and reconquer 
what had once belonged to his father, but he was defeated by Muharib al- 
Tujibi and sent as a prisoner to Wadih, who had him executed. 


156 See chapter 6, p. 194, for a greater discussion of the Catalan evidence. Bishop Aecio 
died on the expedition, but it is uncertain if he was actually killed at Guadiaro. 

157 This is certainly feasible but would have been stretching their resources somewhat, 
especially considering that they had just suffered a defeat. Of course, it depends exactly from 
where they set off, on their journey to Cérdoba; but the upper reaches of the Guadiaro to the 
capital of al-Andalus is about the same distance as MAdlaga to Cérdoba, which is 187 
kilometres. This is approximately fifty kilometres more than what was considered a two-day 
journey for an army at that time, and over some quite mountainous terrain. See Ibn Hayyan, 
quoted in C. SAnchez Albornoz, La Espana Musulmana, Buenos Aires, 1946, Vol. 1, p. 249: 
“between Zamora and Leon..there are two days journey.” (the distance between these two 
towns is 135 kilometres). The most comprehensive contemporary evidence for the journey 
times between the various cities of 10th century al-Andalus is included in al-Istakhri’s 
geographical work, Kitab Masdlik al-mamalik, Viae Regnorum, ed.M.J. de Goeje, Leiden, 
1967, Bibliotheca Geograficum Arabicum, Vol. 1, pp. 46-47. He gives the journey time from 
Malaga to Cérdoba as three days. 

158 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 100. 
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Hisham b. al-Hakam once again received the bay‘a of the assembly and 
he appointed Wadih as his hajib. Just as Hisham had been previously 
controlled by an ‘Amirid hajib, Ibn Abi ‘Amir and his two sons after him, 
once again he was titular head of the caliphate, but real power lay in the 
hands of the new hajib, Wadih. However, Hisham does seem to have 
enjoyed a little more exposure to the people than previously allowed him by 
the ‘Amirids. He went to the ditch outside the capital, on horseback, and 
appointed officials “according to their energy and administrative capacity, 
and prepared the people to defend themselves against the enemy.” He 
attempted to persuade the Berbers to disband and return, but their fear of 
the Cordobans, as a consequence of the atrocities committed by them, made 
this impossible to achieve. 

The Berbers closed in on Cérdoba: they set up camp in Secunda, the 
suburb south of the Guadalquivir, and in the pass of al-Ma’ida (which 
means “the table’’); from there they harried many citizens, to the point that 
the Cordobans were forced to stay behind the walls of the city. They were 
short of money, men and food and soon disease spread. 

The Berbers now tightened the cord around Cérdoba’s neck; they 
entered al-Zahra’ on Saturday 25th Rabi‘ I 401 A.H./6th November 1011 
A.D., and massacred its garrison. Wadih ordered the estate at al-Rusdfa, a 
suburb of Cérdoba, to be levelled and burnt, in case the Berbers could 
break through on this side. The stalemate continued, with occasional 
skirmishes without any result, while the numbers of refugees inside the 
capital were swollen by the immigration of inhabitants from the hinterland, 
who were motivated by fear of the Berbers: many of these never reached 
their destination, dying of starvation or being killed outside the city, and 
their livestock, so badly needed inside the besieged capital, perished. 

The Castilian Count, Sancho Garcia sent ambassadors to Cérdoba, to 
effect the handover of the fortresses promised for his earlier aid. It also 
seems that Sancho the Great of Navarre took the opportunity to gain some 
castles, by threatening to invade. The treasury was exhausted, the people 
had used up their wealth and Hisham had sold his most precious jewels, 
silver and gold vessels, garments, furnishings, books, coffers, crockery and 
even imported medicines. 

Wadih, feeling increasingly threatened by the army, decided to send an 
envoy, Ibn Bakr, to the Berbers. The army, in its desire never to surrender, 
intercepted Ibn Bakr, on his return, and executed him. Wadih decided to 
escape, but was arrested on 15th Rabi‘ II 401 A.H./26th November 1011, 
by Ibn Wada‘a, one of the rebel army officers. He was accused of 
embezzling the finances and having intended to ruin the state and was then 
beheaded. As with others, his head was carried through the city on a spear 
and his body was left on a pavement where Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s had been 
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thrown. The soldiers sacked Wadih’s house and apparently found many 
valuables already packed, ready to be taken into flight. 

Hisham took the loss of his advisor quite well and decided to rule more 
independently without the service of a hajib. He appointed Ibn Wada‘a as 
sahib al-shurta (Chief of Police) of the city, who quickly gained a 
reputation for himself as a man not to be relied upon, owing to his 
persecution of anyone thought to be suspicious. 

To make matters worse, Cérdoba suffered a natural disaster; the 
Guadalquivir flooded and destroyed more than a thousand houses in the 
suburbs, and about five thousand people drowned, according to Ibn al- 
Ragqiq. '°? However, the Cordobans decided to contrive to resist the Berbers 
and allied themselves with the slaves, and took a solemn oath to join forces 
against the Berbers. It was forbidden even to speak of peace and, in another 
of al-Raqiq’s anecdotes, one man who exclaimed in the mosque “God, 
grant us peace!” was killed where he prayed. '© The skirmishes continued 
and generally it seems that the Berbers had greater success, attacking the 
Cordobans whilst they were on raiding parties, searching for food. It is at 
this time, in Dhu-l-qa‘da 401 A.H., that Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Sa‘id b. al-Hubab b. al-Hasur is reported as dying, in his house at Balat 
Mughith, the same place where the Hazmis had their country estate. !*! 
Presumably, the Berbers sacked Balat Mughith at this time, for Ibn Hazm 
talks of this in his Tawq al-Hamama. The Hazmi household certainly 
suffered throughout the fitna, presumably owing to their previous links with 
the ‘Amirids. In the chapter on Consolation (Bab al-salw), Ibn Hazm tells 
us that: 


after the second proclamation of the ‘Amir al-Mu'minin Hisham al-Mu’ayyad, 
we were afflicted by the persecution and hostility of the men of that 
government, then we suffered imprisonment and heavy fines, having to hide 
ourselves. A bit later, the fitna extended everywhere, affecting everyone and 
especially us. !° 


He goes on to say, in the chapter on Death (Bab al-Mawt), that: 


we remained thus until, the fitna having broken out and taking us in its path, 
the Berber armies sacked Balat Mughith...circumstances thus forced me to 
leave Cérdoba and install myself in Almeria. !® 


19 Tbid., p. 105. 

160 Tbid., p. 103. 

'61 Tbn Bashkuwal, Kitdb al-Sila.op.cit., number 39, pp. 23-24. 

162 Tbn Hazm, Tawgq al-Hamama.op.cit., ed. L. Bercher, Algiers, 1949, pp. 287-289; ed.E. 
Garcia G6mez, Madrid, 1952, pp. 234-235; ed. A.R. Nykl, Paris, 1931, p. 160. 

163 Ibid., pp. 305-307; pp. 244-246; pp. 170-171. 
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It is possible that he is talking about the ultimate sacking of Cérdoba by the 
Berbers, in Shawwal 403 A.H., but considering that they had completely 
surrounded the city by 401 A.H., I think it is more likely that they would 
have annexed and laid waste Balat Mughith, lying to the west of the capital, 
in this same year. 

Four days earlier, on 22nd Dhu-l-qa‘da 401 A.H./27th June 1012 A.D., 
the Cordobans lost one of their leading statesmen of the day. This was al- 
Husayn b. Hayy b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hayy b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Tujibi, 
who had been one of al-Mahdi’s ministers, and he allowed his house to be 
used as a prison for Sulayman b. al-Hakam. He died “at the beginning of 
the fitna al-barbariyya, in 401, after disappearing and having experienced 
great suffering.” '** We do not know if he “suffered” at the hands of the 
Berbers, but it is possible, owing to his connections with ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar and al-Mahdi, that he was one of those who came into Ibn 
Wada‘a’s suspicious category. 

Sulayman al-Musta‘in wrote to the Cordobans, trying to persuade them 
to end their resistance and pointed out the number of times that the Berbers 
had actually given proof of their friendship, reminding them particularly of 
their defence of Cordoba against the Catalans. As 402 A.H. progressed the 
tension inside the capital mounted: the carpenter’s market and the mosque 
in al-Zahra’ were burnt down. '© The dhi-l-wizaratayn (the holder of the 
two ministries) Ibn Munawi was in favour of negotiating with Sulayman, 
but like Wadih before him, he was opposed by a group of fugaha’, who told 
him “to fight the Berbers is safer for us than your peace.” He managed to 
persuade the council of ministers and faqirs to accept the idea of proceeding 
with peace negotiations, but only on condition that this was in complete 
agreement with Hisham and all the slaves. In the interview with the caliph, 
having pointed out the desperate situation, the impoverishment of the 
people and the threat of attack from the Christians, he received a bitter 
reply: “Do as you want, and call for my abdication. I cannot do anything for 
you or for myself.” '® Just like Wadih before him, Ibn Munawi, in 
desperation, collected his personal possessions and fled to Badajoz that 
very night. 


164 Ton Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 322, pp. 145-146, tells us that “he was in 
charge of caliphal policy in al-Muzaffar’s government and was appointed gadi of Beja and 
Ascania, then Medinaceli, and later Jaén.” 

165 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 107, says that some Cordobans burned the 
mosque of al-Zahra’, taking lamps, door panels, the minbar and carpets. This would imply 
that, although the Berbers sacked the caliphal palace and suburbs, on 23rd Rabi‘ 1 401 A.H., it 
had remained in the hands of the Cordobans. On the other hand, Al-Dabbi, in the biography of 
Muhammad b. Qasim b. Muhammad al-Jalati says he was the last preacher to ascend the 
minbar of the mosque of al-Zahra’ before the Berbers destroyed it. He was killed in 403 A.H. 

166 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 109. 
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The Cordobans had written to Sulayman, who received a delegation, 
bringing two letters, in which the succession to the caliphate was offered to 
him and he would be invited to govern the country in Hisham’s name. 
However, Sulayman never got as far as reading the contents of the letters, 
because he was infuriated by the opening titulature, which began “From the 
servant of God, Hisham b. al-Hakam, Prince of the Believers.” He argued 
that, constitutionally, he was the only Prince of the Believers, because he 
had never actually sworn the official oath of allegiance to Hisham, being 
only eight years of age at the time, whereas later, the caliph had abdicated 
and had performed the bay‘a, swearing allegiance to Sulayman: both letters 
were ripped up and the delegation was sent back to Cordoba. 

Although, in Shawwal 402 A.H./May 1012 A.D., the “Commander of 
the frontier” (whose name we do not know) wrote a letter, in which he said 
he would come to Cordoba with Sancho Garcia, to help the citizens against 
the Berbers, he did not fulfil his promise. Effectively, this was Hisham’s 
last chance of any rescue. On Sunday 27th Shawwal 403 A.H./11th May 
1013 A.D., the Cordobans decided to make a rush out of the city, to attack 
the Berbers. They were defeated and the gadi, Ibn Dhakwan, with a 
delgation of fugaha’, went to Sulayman, offering the surrender of the city, 
and asking for an amnesty (aman), which was conceded on the payment of 
a heavy fine. 

The whole section concerning the siege of Cordoba, and in effect the 
second reign of Hisham II, which is twelve pages long in the Bayan al- 
Mughrib, has many stylistic similarities to the section describing the final 
defeat and execution of ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. The whole piece is 
designed to build up a picture of a besieged population, increasingly more 
impoverished, hungry and desperate, alternating with the simultaneous 
actions of the Berbers in their attempt to isolate the Cordobans: a paragraph 
describing the decision of the Cordobans to fight on is followed by a 
paragraph detailing the devastations of the Berbers in al-Zahrda’ and 
Malaga; the narrative returns to Cérdoba, where the berberophobia is 
reaching a climax, followed by a description of the further pressures placed 
on the Cordobans, this time by the Christian rulers. Another return to the 
events in Cérdoba describes the increasing intransigence of the Cordoban 
militia, their murder of a would-be peace-maker, Wadih, followed by the 
flooding of the Guadalquivir and the subsequent human losses. This is 
followed by a further description of Berber harassment and a further 
increase in the determination of the Cordobans to hold out, come what may. 
The breaking of the narrative, and the juxtapositioning of events in the two 
camps, continues with the Berbers laying waste the fields around Cérdoba 
and the frustrated attempt by Ibn Munawi to persuade the Cordobans to 
negotiate with Sulayman. Just as ‘Abd al-Rahman, in his most desperate 
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hour, had sought the reassurance of his supporters, by having them all 
renew their oaths of allegiance at Calatrava, Hisham, on learning of the 
failure of the delegation which had taken the letters to Sulayman, ordered 
all the people to renew their bay‘a. His legitimacy to the caliphal title had 
been seriously challenged and he sought reassurance. The need to reassure 
the loyalty of one’s subjects by the renewal of the act of bay‘a was an 
innovation introduced in Umayyad times, but it can be interpreted here as a 
form of censure- an act of desperation. In the passage concerning ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, it was not just the judgement of the ummat al-muslimin, but of 
God himself; shortly afterwards, the ‘Amirid was killed and the chronicler 
had little to say but “the people killed him. God have mercy on him.” In 
this passage, it is more than Hisham who is being judged- it is the whole of 
the Cordoban people. Their crime was to cause a schism amongst the 
believers and place the community at the peril of the unbelievers. 
Ultimately, judgement for such a crime must come from the highest 
authority, God himself. It is therefore no surprise to find Ibn ‘Idhari, in 
concluding his description of the siege of Cordoba, making use of Qur’anic 
references: 


Oh people that have uncovered the veil of your own evil. Not everyone who 
falls into contempt finds advantage in submitting to venial sin. In the Sarat of 
the Resurrection are key verses, which have revealed your circumstances, lest 
any of you forget. '®’ Yes, and in the surat of the Cave, at the end of verse 
twenty, it condemns you as ‘never will they be happy.’ '®® Consider your 
punishment, which will be universal and for all of you, suffering will be 
unending. !°? 


For Ibn ‘Idhari, the Cordobans’ punishment was Muhammad al-Mahdi He 
quotes a History of al-Andalus, without making reference to the author: 


When corruption entered al-Andalus, Cérdoba was such that Baghdad in the 
times of Harun al-Rashid could be outshone by it...their power became greater 
and was strengthened in the time of al-Nasir and al-Hakam, until the death of 
al-Mansur, but then everything came to an end. This explains why progress 
follows decline and imperfection diminishes after perfection. There is nothing 
perfect that does not suffer eventual decline. God sent Muhammad b. Hisham 
to eradicate them and scatter their men, at his hands, because God wanted to 


167 The Qur'an, transl. by M.Z. Khan, London, 1970, Sara 59, aya 15: “They are like 
people who have shortly before been afflicted with the consequences of their evil conduct and 
suffered a painful chastisement.” 

168 Surat al-Kahf, number 18, aya 20: “For should they come to know of you, they would 
stone you or force you to return to their faith and then you will have no chance whatever to 
prosper.” 

169 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .ibid, Vol. 3, pp. 110-111, quoting Sarat al-hashar. 
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destroy them as he destroyed Tasm and Jadis: have you heard anyone speak of 
them or have you even heard any mention of them? !7° 


If it was clear that the city associated with the Umayyads for over two 
hundred and fifty years was to suffer the same fate as the two legendary 
cities of Arab prehistory, it was also apparent to Ibn ‘Idhari that the 
Umayyad family had abdicated the right to head the caliphate. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar had been the means used by God to destroy the famous 
ruling dynasty, but after him, their last representative, Hisham II, still was 
nominally in charge. Throughout the Bayan al-Mughrib, there is a definite 
tendency to white-wash Sulayman al-Musta‘in, for an imam al-barbar 
would have seemed far preferable to a North African writer than a corrupt 
and weak representative of the legitimate Qurayshi Arab dynasty. Carefully 
avoiding any judgements in the first person, the chronicler proposes, via a 
third person, arguments for Sulayman’s acceptability, and more 
importantly, legitimacy as caliph. Earlier on, it was in a letter sent by 
Sulayman to the Cordobans, in which he enumerated the various proofs of 
friendship that the Berbers had given the citizens, reminding them how he 
had rescued the Cordobans from the oppression of the Catalans. The 
passage accusing the Umayyads for their own fall from grace, by means of 
Muhammad al-Mahdi, quoted above, is not Ibn ‘Idhari’s own work, for he 
makes reference to finding it in another source (“wa wajadtu fi ba‘d ta’rikh 
al-Andalus qala’’: “and I found in some history of al-Andalus which said..’’) 

The main argument on which rests Ibn ‘Idhari’s case for Sulayman’s 
legitimacy is the act of bay‘a which Hisham had performed in front of an 
assembled company, swearing allegiance to Sulayman. The agreement was 
settled mutually, in the same way that business negotiations are settled 
between Arabs, by a handshake. The reader is made aware of Sulayman’s 
claim to be the only amir al-Mwminin, in the incident, described earlier, 
involving Hisham’s delegation to discuss peace negotiations. This is 
confirmed on Sulayman’s entry into the palace on 27th Shawwal 403 A.H. 
Ibn ‘Idhari has him accuse Hisham: 


Did you not abdicate the caliphate in my favour and proffer me a handshake? 
(wa a‘tatyani safqga) What induced you to break your promise and absolve 
yourself from your agreement? !7! 


Hisham apologised and once again abdicated the caliphate in Sulayman’s 
favour: 


110 Tbid., p. 111. c.f. The Qur’an, Surat Maryam, number 19, aya 98: “How many people 
have we destroyed before them? Can you not perceive a single one of them or hear even a 
whisper of them?” 

17! Tbid., p. 113. 
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With Sulayman, the government of the Berbers in Cérdoba began, and the 
government of the Umayyads in al-Andalus ended, having lasted two hundred 
and sixty eight years and forty three days. !7 


The description of the siege of Cérdoba, as contained in the Bayan al- 
Mughrib, again, like its earlier stylistic counterpart, the description of the 
last few weeks of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Sanchol’s life, is probably taken from 
the Matin of Ibn Hayyan. However, there is a curious possible source for 
the ideas and narrative structure contained in those “Hayyani”’ sections, 
interspersed by the various anecdotal pieces attributed to Ibn al-Raqiq: this 
is the ta’rikh of al-Tabari, or more particularly, the description of the siege 
of Baghdad by al-Ma'mun in 196 A.H./813 A.D., contained in the third 
volume of al-Tabari’s monumental history. '7? Ibn Hayy4an certainly had 
access to parts of al-Tabari’s work, as contained in the Silat Ta’rikh al- 
Tabari, or the continuation of al-Tabari’s history, by ‘Arib b. Sa‘d, who 
was one of the most important of Ibn Hayyan’s sources. !”* As the Silat 
Ta’rikh al-Tabari only begins in the year 291 A.H./904 A.D., clearly the 
Cordoban historian would not have been able to read a description of the 
siege of Baghdad in ‘Arib b. Sa‘d’s work. However, I suspect that the great 
history of al-Tabari would have been available in some of the large libraries 
for which Cordoba was famous, especially that of the caliph, and that Ibn 
Hayyan would have been able to consult it. 

The first point one must make is the similarity in the development of the 
narrative in both accounts. Tahir approached Baghdad from the direction of 
Mada’ in and was joined by Harthama b. A‘yan and Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab, 
who entirely surrounded the city. Sulayman and the Berbers set up camp in 
Secunda and the pass of al-Ma’ida, from where they extended their cordon 
of Cérdoba. The history of both sieges was one of skirmishes, 1n which the 
besieging forces were seeking to increase their grip on the besieged city: in 
both cases, important tactical battles were fought for residential palaces, 
Qasr Salih and Qasr al-Zahra respectively. Finally, both sieges were 
ended, not only through the sheer exhaustion of the defenders, but through 
rifts amongst those who wanted to negotiate and those who sought to fight 
on at all costs. In Baghdad, it was after the defection of influential citizens 
in Jumada II 197 A.H./February 813 A.D., especially Khuzayma b. 
Khazim, that the communications between the two groups of defenders on 


172 Ibid., p. 114. 

173 Al-Tabari, Kitab ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk, ed. Cairo, 10 vols., undated. 

174 <Arib b. Sa‘d, Silat ta’rikh al-Tabari, ed. M.J. de Goeje, ‘Arib, Tabari continuatus, 
Leiden, 1897. Certainly, as I commented in chapter one, note 37, Ibn Hayyan reproduced 
‘Arib’s text faithfully and word-for-word for the years dealing with ‘Abd al-Rahman III's 
reign, in such a way that the Crdénica anénima, which seems to have faithfully used the 
Muqtabis as its source, ended up with a version of ‘Arib’s chronicle closer to the Muqtabis 
than that of ‘Arib himself. 
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either side of the Tigris were cut, and this madeway for Tahir’s final 
assault. In Cordoba, after the murder of Wadih, and the flight of Ibn 
Munawi into exile, the defenders lost two peace-makers, and continued 
until their destruction was plainly in sight. In both cities, the group that 
counselled steadfastness in defence, was the one that stood to lose the most 
if the city capitulated; that is the mob which had been armed to defend the 
city and had been given a free hand to loot the houses of the wealthier 
citizens. 

Secondly, there is a similarity in a number of isolated incidents. Al- 
Tabari makes two references to the digging of ditches and the construction 
of walls behind them. !”> Likewise, Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar had a ditch dug and 
a wall erected behind it, shorty after the Catalans had decided to return 
home. !”© There is a curious incident described in the Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l- 
muluk when Harthama was actually captured by Hatim b. al-Saqar’s 
“shameless friends and vagrants.” '’’? They did not recognise him and 
released him, having lopped off one of his hands. This does sound faintly 
reminiscent of the anecdote included in the Bayan, describing the capture 
and mutilation of Hubasa b. Maksan, although in the latter incident, the 
important distinction is that the citizens did recognise the Sanhaja chief, 
and mutilated him for that reason. '78 In both accounts, the caliph, faced 
with forced isolation on account of the total encirclement of his capital, 
sought reassurance through calling for a renewal of the act of bay‘a: 
Muhammad ordered all those in the household treasury to swear allegiance 
179, and Hisham ordered all the people to renew their bay‘a. '8° Similarly, 
both beleaguered caliphs had to seek desperately for funds: 


Muhammad ordered his servants to track down money which they sought from 
those entrusted to look after savings...!*! 


The city had suffered much through shortage of money and provisions...the 
Sultan gathered the merchants in the palace and complained to them about the 
lack of money, asking them for financial aid. !®? 


175 In al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit., Vol. 8, p. 445, Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab had ditches dug and 

in yor 8, p. 464, Harthama had a wall ereected and ditches (dug). 
176 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 99. 

Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit., Vol. 8, p. 465: “ashabuhu al-ghurrat wa-l-‘ayyarun.” 

78 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, pp. 111-112. 

179 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit., Vol. 8, p. 446. 

180 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 108. 

18! Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit, Vol. 8, p. 463: “amara ghulamahu bi-l-tab‘iya al- 
amwal..fakana bi-hujum ‘ala-l-nas fit manazilihim.” 

182 Ibn ‘Idhan, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 104: “fa-ittarama-l-balad naran li-qillat al-mal 
wa-l-‘uddat...fajama‘a al-Sultan ahl al-aswagq ila-l-gasr wa shaka ilayhim qillat al-mal wa 
sa’alahum an yuqawwahu bi-shay’ min al-mal.” 
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During the course of both sieges, it seems that there were opportunities for 
those who wished to leave, to escape the difficulties of life in the besieged 
capitals: 


Baghdad had come to depress its people, and those who were able to, left it 
after the serious damage, the painful distress and grave danger...!83 


many of them gave up all hope of freedom from sorrow and rest- those who 
were able to leave it (the city) were elated and felt sorry for the position of 
those who remained. !84 


It remains uncertain how easy it was to escape the cities: al-Tabari informs 
us that some people, having lost their wealth and their houses, having been 
attacked by Muhammad’s own supporters, fled, along with the wealthy 
inhabitants of Baghdad, using as a pretext the pilgrimage to Mecca. !85 
Muhammad’s depredations of the wealthier citizens reminds us of the 
action, described in the Baydn, taken by Ibn Munawi against similar 
citizens of Cordoba. He ordered the gates of the city to be left open for any 
one who wished to leave, and when those who had left had travelled only a 
short distance from the city, Ibn Munawi ordered that their goods be taken 
from them, and he had many of them killed, along with their women, some 
of whom he ordered to be sold as if prisoners of war. '86 Finally, both Amin 
and Muhammad al-Mahdi, in desperation at their increased isolation, are 
said to have turned to drinking. !*’ 

Thirdly, there is the question of the similarity in the vocabulary, or more 
particularly, in that used for the supporters of both Muhammads. As we 
have quoted before, al-Tabari describes them as “scoundrels, confused and 
impure people, convicts, people who lodge in bath-houses and mosques, 
and petty street-vendors whose business was contemptible” '88, but we 
noted earlier that this latter description of the mob was made by the 
bourgeois merchants from the suburb of al-Karkh, who had sent a 
delegation to Muhammad, complaining of these “low-born’” people who do 
not possess property in al-Karkh. It is similar people, in the form of the 
traditionists and members of the ummat al-khdssa (upper classes) who 


183 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit., Vol. 8, p. 456: “wa dagat baghdad bi-ahliha fakharaja ‘anha 
man kanat quwwat ba‘d al-fadih wa-l-mudayagqa al-mawju‘a wa-|-khatar al-‘azim..” 

184 Tbhid., p. 461: “wa sara al-nas fi asharr al-hisar wa ightabata man kana kharaja 
muinha..” 

183 Tbid., p. 463. 

'86 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, pp. 107-108. 

187 Tbid., p. 99: “wa huwa ma‘a hadha kulluhu ft inhimak wa inhitak muzahiran bi-l-fasaq 
wa sharab al-khamr wa mudayfan ‘ala ahl Qurtuba wa muftarasan li-l-tujjar.”’ (“He 
abandoned himself wholeheartedly; he became emaciated in appearance, owing to depravity, 
and he drank wine, and harassed the Cordobans and preyed on the merchants.’’) 

188 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh.op.cit., pp. 467-468. 
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disapprove of Muhammad al-Mahdi’s use of the lower orders, and they use 
exactly the same vocabulary as al-Tabari to describe them: al-sifla wa sa’ir 
ghawghat-l-aswaq . |*° 

Although Sulayman had offered an amnesty to the Cordobans, there 
were some personal scores to be settled. Habus b. Maksan learned who was 
responsible for the murder of his brother Hubasa and, in vengeance, killed 
the man and burned his house. The Berbers, having besieged the city for 
two years, took over the Cordobans’ property and killed those who opposed 
them, burning their houses. According to Ibn ‘Idhari, many people fled in 
fear, especially the ‘Amirid servants. Another version has the city being 
completely evacuated by the Berbers and then put to the flame. ' Whether 
Cérdoba was partially or completely devastated is uncertain, but what 1s 
clear from the numbers of learned men listed as having been killed on the 
entry of the Berbers into the city in Shawwal 403 A.H. is that a 
considerable massacre, at least of a certain group of citizens, did take 
place.!?! The list of those killed on the 27th Shawwal is impressive: Ahmad 
b. Muhammad Ibn al-Jabbab !%*, Sa‘id b. Mundhir b. Sa‘id !3, Khalaf b. 
Salama Ibn Khamis '°*, Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Umawi '°, Muhammad b. 
Qasim b. Muhammad b. al-Jalati !°°, ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi 


189 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 56; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal op.cit., p. 128. 

190 Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., pp. 19-20: “The Berbers with Sulayman entered 
Cérdoba, and emptied it of its inhabitants, except the centre and some of the eastern suburbs.” 
However, all the other Muslim chroniclers seem to agree that the Berbers entered the 
Cordoban suburbs and pillaged and raped, but there is no mention made of a forced evacuation 
of the population. Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 138: “and the Berbers broke into (iqgtahama) 
the suburbs of Cérdoba by force. The events of the day are beyond description and elude 
explanation in the use of the sword, the capturings, the fires and the destruction.” 


Al-Nuwayni, Nihdyat.op.cit., p. 78: “the Berbers took possession (wada‘a fi) of the 


people and (istabahi) of their wealth and women.” 
Al-Maagqari, Nafh al-Tib.op.cit, Vol. 4, p. 42: “and they (the Berbers) entered (lahiqa) 
the houses of Cérdoba, dishonouring their wives and daughters.” 

191 Again, with reference to Benaboud and Tahiri’s recent claims of a total absence of 
animosity towards the Berbers on the part of the ‘ulama’ (see M. Benaboud and A. Tahini, 
Berberising al-Andalus, Al-Qantara, Vol. 11, 1990, p. 486 and notes 107 and 127), one has to 
point out, even if they actually did not share this nafara (animosity), they seem to have clearly 
taken sides. Apart from all the ‘u/ama’ killed by the Berbers when they entered Cérdoba in 
Shawwal 403 A.H. (see notes 192-204 inclusive), there is the case of Yahya b. Wafid al- 
Lakhmi (see note 202), who was branded by the Berbers as a NAasirid and a causer of fitna. 
One increasingly gets the feeling that it is less the existence of an all-encompassing Berber- 
Andalusi animosity than the case of clearly-defined lines of battle, either side of which one can 
find the respective shiya‘ or parties. 

192 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 45, p. 27. 

193 Tbid., number 475, pp. 212-213. 

194 Tbid., number 363, p. 163. 

195 Tbid., number 1059, pp. 489-490.: he had at one time been associated with Ibn Abi 
‘Amir al-Mansiar. 

196 Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., number 261. He took over the performing of the 
Salat in the mosque of Madinat al-Zahra’ and was the last preacher to ascend the minbar 
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197 <Abd Allah b. Husayn b. Ibrahim b. ‘Asim al-Ghurbali and Aba Bakr 
b.‘Asim !98, Aba Salama al-Zahidi ', Muhammad b. Qasim b. Muhammad 
al-Umawi *” and, perhaps the most renowned, at least for future historians, 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Yusuf Ibn al-Faradi. 7°! 

Some killings may have continued into the following month, for we 
have one reference to the death of a man popular with the Cordobans, the 
gqadi of the Great Mosque, ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu-l-Mutarrif b. Futays 
Asbagh b. Futays, who “died in the beginning of the fitna al-barbariyya, in 
the middle of Dhu-l-qa‘da 403.” *°* Certainly the next gadi of the mosque 
of Cérdoba, Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Wafid al-Lakhmi, suffered from 
finding himself on the wrong side of the Berbers. They extorted a large fine 
from him, but he still ended up being imprisoned in one of the palace 
dungeons, until he died in Dhu-l-qa‘da 404 A.H. 2°? He had been appointed 
gadi in 401 A.H. and Ibn Hayyan informs us that he was the last of the true 
qudat of al-Andalus. It seems his crime, in the eyes of the Berbers, was his 
association with both the Umayyads and the ‘Amirids; leading him by a 
halter, they shouted “This tribute is gadi of the Nasirids, and a causer of the 
fitna.” ?°4 His nephew, Rashid b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim, tried to 
flee, but was arrested and murdered on the road. 2° 

There is a distinct change in the narrative, from the description of 
Sulayman’s second reign onwards. Whereas Ibn ‘Idhari had dedicated 
seventy seven pages of the Baydn to the four years of the Cordoban fitna, 


before the Berbers destroyed it. He makes no mention of the possible destruction of the 
mosque by the Cordobans, as suggested by Ibn ‘Idhari. (see note 165). 

197 Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila.op.cit., number 475. He was one of the leading lights in 
the medical profession, according to the biographer. 

'98 Tbid., number 1277. The latter was Sahib al-shurta (Chief of Police). 

199 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 531, p. 232. He was involved in 
Muhammad al-Mahdi’s administration. 

200 [bid., number 1060, pp. 490-491. He had been in charge of the police force for Hisham 
b. al-Hakam. 

201 Tbid., number 573, pp. 251-255 and Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., number 
888. Ibn Bashkuwal goes into some detail concerning the fate of his teacher. He says that his 
body was left in his house for three days. Ibn Hayyan adds that his body had to be buried 
without the clothes having been changed, or the body washed, also without a shroud, and 
finally it was interred without prayers. Al-Dabbi gives the date incorrectly, as 400 A.H. 

202 Ibid., number 679. He apparently managed to collect 40,000 Qasimi dinars, to be spent 
on the mosque. However, it should be pointed out that in this biography, Ibn Bashkuwal does 
use the word “tawafa’, rather than “qatalathu al-Barbar’, which is the exact word used for the 
other six references in the Sila and two in the Takmila and the Bughyat, to describe those who 
were victims of the Berber massacre in Shawwal 403 A.H. The only variation is in the Kitab 
al-Sila, number 526, which says “hana bi-aydi al-baradbar...wa dabahihu.” (“he died at the 
hands of the Berbers..and they murdered him.’’). 

203 [bid., number 1432, p. 651. 

204 Ibn al-Hasan al-Nubahi, Kitab al-Margaba al-‘ulyd, Beirut, undated, p. 88. 

205 Sbn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 425, p. 186. 
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he rapidly spans the history of the fall of Sulayman and the Hammudid 
regime in Cordoba, down to the final collapse of caliphal government in 
423 A.H/1031 A.D., in only thirty seven pages. It would seem that, if he 
had access to Ibn Hayyan for the period 403-423 A.H., it was probably the 
Muqtabis, and not the Matin. Gone is the detail that is apparent in the 
narrative of the fitna prior to 404 A.H., which often implies a personal 
knowledge, more in keeping with the report of an eye-witness. Fortunately, 
sections of Ibn Hayyan’s Ta’rikh al-kabir for the latter period, are 
available, as compiled by Ibn Bassam in the Kitab al-Dhakhira, and it is on 
this source that we are especially dependant for information concerning 
Sulayman and the Hammiudi family. 

Sulayman, both recognising the hatred felt by the Cordobans towards the 
Berbers (especially after the revenge killings meted out by the Berbers in 
Shawwal 403 A.H.), and probably reacting to a request made by his North 
African supporters, divided the kuwar (administrative territorial divisions) 
of al-Andalus amongst the Berber tribes. In fact, having been supported for 
three long years by the Berbers in his struggle against Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, he was in no position to refuse them anything. It would seem that 
the maltreatment of the gadi of the Great Mosque, Yahya b. Wafid, was at 
the instigation of the Berbers. In addition, it does not seem that Sulayman 
appointed another qgadi of the mosque “thinking that he did not really want 
another.” 20% 

The Sanhaja were given the largest share, the kara of Elvira, the 
Maghrawa the north of the country, the Banu Birzal and Banu Ifran Jaén 
and its hinterland, the Banu Dammar and the Azdaja Medina-Sidonia and 
Moron, ‘Ali b. Hammud the control of Ceuta and his brother al-Qasim 
control of Tangier, Arcila and Algeciras. 7°’ This latter choice of command 
for the sensitive and strategically vital ports which faced each other across 
the Straits of Gibraltarwas to prove fatal for Sulayman. The danger was 
recognised by one of his advisors, ‘Abd Allah al-Birzali, who compared the 
two ‘Alawis to small mountain serpents that will grow into basilisks. 7°8 ‘Ali 
b. Hammud had little respect for al-Musta‘in and waited for the opportune 
moment to move in for the kill. In two beautifully-juxtaposed sentences, 
Ibn Hayyan describes the cancer embedded inside Sulayman’s kingdom: 


206 Ibn al-Nubahi, Kitab al-Marqaba.op.cit., p. 89. In fact, the next gddi al-jamd‘a (qadi of 
the mosque) al-Nubahi mentions 1s ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Bushr, appointed by ‘Ali b. Hammad, 
and “last of the caliphal gudat.”’ 

207 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 113, and Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 139, 
taken from Ibn Hammada It is curious that, in naming the Berber chiefs who received “fiefs”, 
Ibn Hammada includes the Arab, Munghir b. Yahya al-Tujibi, who was confirmed in his 
possession of Zaragoza. This is perhaps because of Mundhir’s cl2"2 attachment to Sulayman, 
having personally taken part in the siege of Cordoba. 

208 Ibid. p. 114. 
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‘Ali took the purse offered (1.e. Ceuta). Distress crept up to Sulayman, 
deceiving him, like the hatred of one who seeks blood revenge due to him, 
until he pounced on him and snatched his kingdom from him. 7” 


Meanwhile, the Umayyad faction had made a last attempt to urge Hisham 
to stand against Sulayman. They had escaped Cordoba during the second 
night that the Berbers had occupied the capital, and had made for Madinat 
al-Zahra’. Hisham refused to escape with them to Jativa, preferring to face 
whatever fate was decreed for him. He 1s never heard of again, and it has 
been presumed that he was murdered, perhaps by Sulayman’s son, 
Muhammad. ?!° Some of the Umayyads now turned to ‘Ali b. Hammud. 
According to Ibn Hayyan, Hisham had taken precautionary measures, when 
he realised that the end of his government was approaching quickly, by 
naming ‘Ali b. Hammud as his heir-presumptive. He sent these secret 
instructions to Ceuta and requested ‘Ali to avenge him, but also that he 
should keep the instructions secret until an opportune moment arrived. The 
story, given as if it were common knowledge ”!', seems a little too perfect 
for words. It strengthened ‘Ali b. Hammud’s legitimacy in his claim to the 
caliphate. With ‘Ali’s claim, there is quite a radical break from tradition in 
that it was the first time since the establishment of the Umayyad dynasty in 
Spain that a non-Marwanid would be elected as Prince of the Believers. On 
the other hand, ‘Ali could claim to belong to a family which had provided 
caliphs for the entire Muslim world: the Hammudids were successors of 
two sons of a descendant of the Prophet, Hammud b. Maymtn b. Ahmad 
b.‘Ali b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar b. Idris b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib, and were connected with the Idrisids of Morocco (172-375 
A.H./788-985 A.D.) through Idris b. ‘Abd Allah, the Hasanid who founded 
the first ‘Alid independent principality in 172 A.H./788 A.D. 


209 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 37. 

210 bn al-Khatib, A‘mal..op.cit., pp. 140-141, has Muhammad strangle the caliph in the 
presence of Ibn Hudayr on Sth Dhu-l-qa‘da 403 A.H. Afterwards, the body was disposed of, 
and it was publicly announced that he had fled by himself to Almeria, where he was supposed 
to have lived for many years as a water-carrier. This officially-leaked story led to further 
“sightings” of Hisham, including one which was to be used to great political advantage by Ibn 
‘Abbad, the Ta‘ifa king of Seville. An old man was discovered in Badajoz, who had a 
similarity to the deposed caliph, and he was proclaimed caliph in several cities controlled by 
the ‘Abbadids. Ibn ‘Abbad was able to strengthen his own family control of Seville, through 
the acquired legitimacy of possessing the nightfully-proclaimed Umayyad caliph. 

211 bn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 114. Although al-Humaydi, Kitab Jadhwat al- 
muqtabis fi dhikr wulat al-Andalus, ed. M.T. al-Tanji, Cairo, 1966, p. 20, on one of the rare 
occasions when he has something valuable to add to his inadequate narrative, does comment 
that ‘SAli b. Hammid, being an ambitious man, conceived the project of making himself 
master of al-Andalus. He accordingly entered into a secret correspondence with them (i.e. the 
Saqaliba), and made them believe that while Hisham b. al-Hakam was besieged 1n Cordoba, 
that caliph had written to him, appointing him his successor to the throne.” 
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‘Ali worked cautiously against Sulayman, openly remaining loyal, and 
when his plans were threatened by the gadi of Ceuta, Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. 
Zawba’ and the fagir Ibn Yarbu‘, who suspected ‘Ali’s designs, he had 
them murdered, in 404 A.H. 2!? Shortly afterwards, he openly declared 
himself independent in Ceuta, under the pretext of freeing Hisham II, and 
wrote to his brother al-Qasim, to move from Cérdoba to Algeciras and hand 
over the town to him. He was assured of the neutrality of the Sanhaja, and 
managed to ally with one of the ‘Amirid Saqdliba, Khayran, who had set 
himself up in Almeria. 

In 405 A.H., there was a revolt by an Umayyad, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Walid al-Mu‘iti, who, supported by the ‘Amirid Mujahid, had 
seized the city of Denia. ?!3 Mujahid, following the ‘Amirid policy of 
creating caliphs and retaining real power in the capacity of hajib, had 
performed the bay‘a to al-Mu‘iti. He then set sail with one hundred and 
twenty ships to conquer Majorca and Sardinia in al-Mu‘iti’s name. 

‘Ali took the opportunity of these events in the Levante to cross the 
Straits of Gibraltar and take Mdlaga. The city was surrendered to him by 
the governor, ‘Amir ibn Futah, a mawla of Fa‘iq 2'4, who had been a mawla 
of al-Hakam al-Mustansir, and who was subsequently expelled from the 
city by ‘Ali. This presumably took place in 405 A.H., in order to gain the 
maximum advantage of the armed uprising in Denia. *'° 

In the following year, having consolidated his forces, and joined by 
Khayran and al-Qasim b. Hammitd and the Zirids, Zawi and Habus b. 
Maksan, at Almufiecar, he marched against Sulayman in Cérdoba. Another 
possible cause for the delay in the showdown between al-Musta‘in and the 
‘Alid, could be that Sulayman may have under-estimated the seriousness of 
the Hammudid threat. Ibn ‘Idhari states that: 


he regarded as significant (fa-ista‘zama) Mujahid’s appointing of al-Mu‘iti as 
caliph, and was therefore bewildered (suqita fi yadihi) on hearing the news of 
‘Ali’s uprising. *!6 


212 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 1190, says 401 or 402 A.H. 

213 Ibhid., number 593. pp. 269-270. He was later deposed by Mujahid and went to Kutama, 
where he died in 432 A.H/ 1041 A.D. 

214 Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., p. 22. 

215 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 41; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 
3, p. 116; Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 422. Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 141, mistakenly 
dates it to 404 A.H., by carelessly stating “in the above-mentioned year.” Lévi-Provengal says 
“in the spring of 1016 (end of 406)”, Histoire.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 324. This is logical, in that the 
defeat of Sulayman is documented as occurring in Muharram 407 A.H., but I have found no 
documentary evidence to support this later date. Ibn al-Athir does give the most detailed 
timetable of events: he has ‘Ali disembarking in MAlaga on Ist July 1014 A.D., and the 
formation of the coalition forces at Almufiecar on 20th June 1015 A.D. 

216 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 116. 
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Whatever the reason for the delay, the sources seem to agree on the date of 
Sulayman’s final defeat: on Sunday 8th Muharram 407 A.H./17th June 
1016 A.D., al-Musta‘in was beheaded, along with his brother and father. 
Khayran had searched the palace for Hisham and, on being told that he was 
dead, he ordered his grave to be found and his body to be exhumed. When 
the body appeared to be that of Hisham, Sulayman declared his innocence 
in the murder of the caliph. ‘Ali himself beheaded Sulayman, his brother 
‘Abd al-Rahman, and his father al-Hakam. It is curious the detail that the 
sources (all based on Ibn Hayyan) go into, in their account of the end of the 
imam al-barbar. The three heads of the victims were placed in a basket and 
taken out of the palace, to be hung up and displayed with a notice 
announcing “these are the remains of those who killed Hisham al- 
Mu/’ayyad.” Then, almost ritually, the three heads were returned to the 
palace, cleaned and perfumed, and were then added to the heads of the 
Berber chiefs killed in the battle, that of Ahmad b. al-Dabb (the minister 
accused of having personally murdered Hisham) being placed on the top, 
and all their ears were wrapped in a piece of cloth, with their names 
attached. This bizarre bundle was carried from place to place for the people 
to see who were the men who had oppressed al-Andalus. The story is 
typical of khabar literature: it is anecdotal, but has the added purpose of 
moralising on the fate of those who are considered guilty of murdering the 
elected representative of the community of Believers. 

It is not just Sulayman who suffers from the berberophobic pen of Ibn 
Hayyan and other Spanish Muslim writers. ‘Ali b. Hammud is tainted by 
cruelty, in ordering Sulayman to kill his own son with his own hands, and 
in murdering an old man, al-Hakam b. Sulayman, who “was a worthy man, 
who did not involve himself in the affairs of his son.” 2!’ In addition, Ibn al- 
Khatib sends up ‘Ali’s Berber accent, when he has him say to Sulayman, in 
his Zanati tongue “Only a zultan can kill a zultan.” ?!8 

‘Ali b. Hammud b. Maymun b. Hammud b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abid Allah b. ‘Umar 
b. Idris b. Idris b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abu Talib, was proclaimed 
caliph on Tuesday 24th Muharram 407 A.H./3rd July 1016 A.D., and took 
the honorific lagab of al-Nasir li-dini-llah and al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-llah. The 
former laqgab (Protector of God’s religion) had been taken by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III and, according to Ibn Hayyan, also by the ‘Abbasid caliph Abu 
Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil. *!? The choice of /agab is worth noting; it must 
not be forgotten that, although ‘Ali had a noble Arab lineage, his ancestor 
Idris b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan, in escaping Harun al-Rashid, was captured by 
‘Abd Ja‘far b. Yahya and left abandoned in the Saharan wastes of Ifriqiya. 


2!7 Tbn al-Khatib, A‘mal..op.cit., p. 142. 
218 Tbid., p. 142. 
719 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 97. 
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He subsequently married into a Berber family and became berberised and, 
at the instigation of Ishaq b. Muhammad, chief of the Berber Awraba, was 
recognised as suzerain by the Awraba and, later, by the Zanata, Zuwagha, 
Lamaya, Luwata, Ghomara and the Saddarata. ‘Ali b. Hammud was 
therefore a member of the Berber Zanata tribe, but could claim an Arab 
nisba. It 1s probably from his desire to disassociate himself from the 
maligned Berbers, and also to support the legitimacy of his claim to the 
caliphate, that he chose a lagab that not only linked him to the most famous 
of the Umayyad caliphs of al-Andalus but also to the ‘Abbasid royal house 
in the East. 

The second lagab, with its overt pointer to the holder’s piety (He who 
trusts in God) merits further consideration, especially in view of the 
possible shi‘ite tendencies of the Hammudids. Al-Qasim has been described 
by Ibn al-Athir and Al-Nuwayri as shi‘ite, although both do add that he 
made no show of his beliefs. ?”° It is interesting that this information comes 
from two Middle Eastern writers. 2?! The only reference made to this in a 
Hispano-Muslim source is in the Jadhwat al-Mugqtabis, but al-Humaydi 
refutes this, saying that: 


it has been said of him that he was a shi‘ite; but this report is unfounded, since 

he never showed it in any of his acts, nor did he or any other member of his 

family even countenance, by their practice, any other sect but the orthodox 
222 

one. 


Were the Hammudids shi‘ite? If not, where would the story come from, of 
this shi‘ite tendency ? It would seem highly unlikely that they were shi‘ite. 
The fact that they could claim direct descent back to the Prophet, through 
the genealogical line stretching back to Abu Talib had provoked al-Birzali’s 
warning to Sulayman, when he had rhetorically asked; “Are not the ‘Alawis 
Talibis?” 223, but this was warning of their legitimacy to the caliphate 
through the Talibi line, rather than their possible leaning to any ‘Alid party. 
It is possible that the origin of al-Humaydi’s “report” lies in the Hammidi’s 
ancestor, Idris I b. ‘Abd Allah, who founded the first truly independent 
‘Alid principality (it must be remembered that ‘Ali only reigned between 
35-40 A.H./656-661 A.D. in a strongly-contested partial caliphate). 
However, the Hasanid not only ruled over a territory that was entirely 
sunni, but his recognition by the Berbers was based more on political than 
religious motives: indeed, they had shortly before been Khariji (it was a 
Kharijite who had murdered ‘Ali). Perhaps it was felt that Idris was shi‘ite 


220 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 425; al-Nuwayn, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 50. 


221 Ibn al-Athir was from Iraq and al-Nuwayri from Egypt. 
222 al-Humaydi, Kitab Jadhwat.op.cit., p. 22. 
223 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 114; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 150. 
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because he had taken the title of imam (the third article of the shi‘ite belief 
is that the imam, especially chosen by God as the bearer of a part of the 
divine being is the leader to salvation). He is said to have adopted the 
mu‘tazilite teachings of Ishaq b. Muhammad: this professes the doctrine of 
i‘tizal, 1.e. manzila bayna-l-manzilatayni (the state intermediate between 
belief and scepticism). In political terms this was translated as taking a 
neutral attitude in the quarrel between ‘Ali and his enemies, although over 
the years this tended to the view that the caliphate of Abu Bakr was 
legitimate but credited ‘Ali with a better claim than ‘Uthman: in other 
words, it seemed anti-Umayyad and pro-‘Abbasid and became hostile to the 
extreme shi‘ite group, the Rdfida. 

There is little proof that Idris I b. ‘Abd Allah was shi‘ite and even less 
that either ‘Ali or al-Qasim b. Hammiud were. However, the mu‘tazilite 
tendencies of the Hasanid monarch may have some importance to the 
Hammudid claim for legitimacy against the long-established Umayyad 
house. Firstly, the mu‘tazilite preference for the ‘Abbasid line as opposed to 
the Umayyad may have influenced ‘Ali b. Hammiud to adopt the honorific 
laqab of the ‘Abbasid caliph Aba Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil, al-Mutawakkil 
‘ala-llah. It seems that it was the Hasanid influence on ‘Ali b. Hammud that 
Ibn Hazm considered as one of the reasons for his refusal to accept the 
Hammidid’s legitimacy for he is the only writer to refer to him as ‘Ali b, 
Hammid al-Hasani. Secondly, as Ibn al-Khatib was perceptive-enough to 
comment, ‘Ali b. Hammtd was “the first Hashimid leader in al-Andalus.” 
24 This again differentiates the Hammudids from the Umayyads, without at 
all compromising their claim to legitimacy: rather, it could be argued, it 
enhances their claim to the caliphate. There had been a traditional 
antagonism between the two tribes of the Hashim and the ‘Abd Shams: 
both had been close to the Prophet, although critics of the Marwanids used 
to point out that their claim was invalid as their ancestors, the ‘Abd Shams, 
or more particularly al-Hakam b. Abi-l-‘As and his son, Marwan, had been 
banished from Medina by Muhammad. This banishment (or /a‘n) was one 
of the arguments used by the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz in attacking ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir’s usurpation of the caliphal title. ?*° “Ali b. Hammud 
could claim the double advantage of, on one hand, having direct 
descendancy from the Prophet and, on the other, not being tainted by the 
doubt cast upon the Marwanid legitimacy by the /a‘n of the ‘Abd Shams. 

Although he displayed ‘asabiyya (solidarity) with the Berbers, ‘Ali 
seems to have been determined to rule both Cordobans and Berbers with 


224 Tbn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 150. 

225 These attacks by al-Mu‘izz on al-Nasir and vice-versa were in the form of epistles that 
were collected by Qadi Nu‘man in his Kitab al-majalis w-al-Musayanat. See M. Yalaoui, 
Controverse entre le fatimide al-Mu‘izz et |’ Omeyyade al-Nasir d’ apres le “Kitab al-mayjalis 
w-al-Musayanat” du cadi Nu‘man, Les Cahiers de Tunisie, Vols. 103-104, 1978, pp. 7-34. 
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equal justice. When the Berbers infringed on the rights of the Cordobans, 
they were punished, and ‘Ali on occasions issued exemplary punishments, 
as warnings. On one such occasion, when a Berber was found to have taken 
a bunch of grapes which did not belong to him, ‘Ali ordered the offender to 
be beheaded and his head, placed in the middle of the stolen bunch of 
grapes, to be paraded throughout the city. 2° The honeymoon between the 
Hammudid caliph and the Cordobans lasted about eight months. The 
eventual souring of relations seems to have been influenced by events in the 
east of al-Andalus, where a rival caliph had been nominated. The 
Marwanid/‘Amirid faction, led by Khayran, had supported ‘Ali b. 
Hammud, not so much in his capacity as caliphal nominee, but more as 
avenger of the misdeeds perpetrated by Sulayman, and as restorer of 
Hisham II as legitimate caliph. It is certainly true that Khayran was 
ambitious, but Lévi-Provengal depicts him as a man completely without 
scruples who, having supported ‘Ali b. Hammiud, used as an excuse to 
withdraw his support his supposed vengeance for Hisham II. 22? However, 
the medieval texts are all in agreement that, on entering Cordoba, Khayran 
had hoped to find Hisham alive, and the first thing he did was to search the 
caliphal palace for him. On discovering that Sulayman had assassinated 
him, he withdrew his support from ‘Ali, of whom he had become 
suspicious. ?*8 Khayran should probably be seen more in the same light as 
other ‘Amirid fitydn like Wadih and Mujahid, who sought power through 
the support of a legitimate Umayyad caliph. This was no more than the 
continuation of ‘Amirid policy established by Ibn Abi ‘Amir himself. 

The Hammudid was duly proclaimed caliph, but many Marwanids and 
‘Amirids continued to work for an Umayyad restoration. One of these 
Marwanids was Ibn Hazm. He had been forced to flee Cérdoba, after the 
family house at Balat Mughith had been sacked by the Berbers, and had 
joined many other Marwanid Cordoban emigrés in Almeria. Ibn Hazm, an 
Umayyad supporter to the last, would have preferred to see a disunited and 
weak al-Andalus without any Umayyad, than unity under an illegitimate 
caliph. ‘Ali b. Hammud would not have fulfilled the necessary prerequisites 
for the Cordoban historian to consider his claim to the caliphate to be 
legitimate. He hints as much when he emphasises ‘Ali’s non-Umayyad 


226 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 98; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 
3, p. 121. 

27 FB. Lévi-Provencal, Histotre.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 329: “Khayran, un personnage brouillon 
et dénué de scruples, n’aspirait qu’a satisfaire sa propre ambition. Il avait tout d’abord 
soutenu ‘Ali b. Hammud contre Sulayman...Puis, se posant en vengeur de Hisham II, il prit la 
téte de mouvement qui visait a expulser de Cordoue I’ usurpateur idriside.” 

228 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 121; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 151; Ibn al- 
Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 423. 
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nisba and the connections of his family, in a passage in the Tawg al- 
Hamama: 


In such a way, we continued until the dynasty of the Bana Marwan had been 
overthrown, Sulayman al-Zafir was dead, and the Talibiyya dynasty appeared, 
and ‘Ali b. Hammid al-Hasani was proclaimed caliph. He conquered Cérdoba 
and became master of it, after besieging it with the help of rebel troops from all 
parts of al-Andalus. 22° 


His refusal to accept the legitimacy of ‘Ali b. Hammiud’s claim at this time 
led to his falling out with Khayran, who he says had been told that both he 
and his friend Muhammad b. Ishaq were seeking to make propaganda on 
behalf of the Umayyads. He suffered imprisonment for a few months and 
then was banished from Almeria. 

Although a group of these emigrés did find a Marwanid whose nisba 
offered excellent credentials, that is al-Mu‘iti, it is noteworthy that the latter 
did not receive very wide support outside the boundaries of Denia. He was 
a creature of the ‘Amirid Mujahid, and remained so until his deposition 
some months later. Two years later, it was the Nasirid faction in Almeria, 
led by the ‘Amirid Khayran, which decided to challenge ‘Ali b. Hammid’s 
claim to legitimacy. This is the same group which had previously supported 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, in association with ‘Amirids in al-Dalfa”’s 
pay, seeking vengeance for ‘Abd al-Malik. Presumably, Khayran would 
have renewed his friendship with, and support of, the Cordoban historian, 
Ibn Hazm, for the latter left the hospitality provided during the past two 
years by Abu-l-Qasim ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Hudhay] al-Tujibi, lord 
of Aznalcazar, and joined the Marwanid uprising in Valencia. As will be 
seen, he was to be betrayed a second time by the ‘Amirid mawla, suffering 
a second term of imprisonment for his beliefs in the Umayyad cause, this 
time in the dungeons of the Sanhaji Zawi b.Ziri. 

Their candidate this time was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Nasir al-Murtada, who they discovered in Jaén. The oath of 
allegiance was made to him, and supporters of his cause were found 
throughout al-Andalus. Khayran managed to engage the support of his one- 
time ally, Mundhir al-Tujibi, in the Thaghr al-a‘la, who in his turn was able 
to hire some Catalan mercenaries, the first time these were to involve 
themselves in the internal strife in Muslim Spain since their disastrous 
involvement on behalf of Muhammad al-Mahdi in 400 A.H. It was 
probably the countess Ermesinda who agreed to send a contingent to 
Mundhir. Her husband, count Ramon Borrell II had died on 25th February 
1018 A.D. and her son, Berenguer Ramon I was only fourteen years of age 
on acceding to the County of Barcelona. Only two years earlier, Mundhir 


229 Ibn Hazm, Tawq al-Hamama.op.cit., p. 245 and p. 306. 
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had offered Zaragoza as a neutral and equidistant venue for the marriage 
between Berenguer Ramon and Sancha of Castile, and undoubtedly 
Mundhir’s prestige in the Catalan court was great enough for him to obtain 
military aid from Ermesinda. *°° 

Meanwhile ‘Ali was gaining an increasing reputation as a scourge of the 
Cordobans, having once more realigned himself according to his Zanata 
‘asabiyya (solidarity). It is uncertain whether his change of attitude 
occurred before the rebellion of al-Murtada or as a result of the threat posed 
by the Nasirid claim to the caliphate. Ibn Bassam says that he remained on 
good terms with the Cordobans for about eight months, before he noticed in 
them a growing antipathy towards his government, but most of the 
chroniclers agree that it was on hearing news of al-Murtada’s revolt that he 
decided “on the annihilation of the Cordobans and the evacuation of the 
city” *3!, for “he sensed their (i.e. the Cordobans) attachment to the caliph 
al-Murtada.” 732 He seized their houses and belongings and imposed illegal 
taxes on them. It is interesting to surmise if, in fact, ‘Ali attempted to carry 
out his threat to evacuate the city, an action which at least one chronicler 
ascribed to Sulayman in 403 A.H. 2°? Both Ibn Bassam and Ibn ‘Idhari, 
quoting Ibn Hayyan, describe in dramatic, almost cataclysmic terms, the 
actions taken against the Cordobans: 


He opened the doors of misfortune which befell the people and divided the 
people into different factions, neutralising them by placing two spies for every 
individual, until the situation seemed proper in the eyes of even the most noble 
of scribes. The lands were taken from the people and the world grew dark, in 
which the devil appeared and concealed them from God; and they stayed in 
their houses, buried in the depths of the earth until they noticed the day 
drawing to an end, and their markets were empty, and when evening drew near 
and the search for them had stopped, they removed their possessions until 
darkness ended. 774 


‘Ali started making preparations to mount an expedition against al- 
Murtada, and was about to march to Jaén when, on Ist Dhu-l-qa‘da 408 
A.H./21st March 1018 A.D., he was assassinated by three of his slaves in 
the palace baths. According to Ibn Bassam, these were Marwanids, and 
therefore could have been sent by al-Murtada, but it seems unlikely that, at 


230 See Ibn Darraj al-Qastalli, Diwan Ibn Darraj, ed.M.‘A. Makki, Damascus, 1961, 
numbers 43 and 44, pp. 151-166. 
Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 153-155. 
R. Dozy, Recherches sur histoire et la littérature de l Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, 
Leiden, 1881, Vol. 1, pp. 203-210. 
231 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.ibid., Vol. 1, p. 99. 
232 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 123. 
233 See note 190. 
234 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 99-100. 
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this time, ‘Ali would have had Marwanid servants who were so much in his 
confidence. The Zanata in Cordoba took the initiative and sent for al-Qasim 
b. Hammud, who was in Seville, proclaiming him caliph. Al-Qasim feared 
it might be a stratagem directed against him and sent a messenger to find 
out if the offer was genuine. On learning of the veracity of the Zanata offer, 
he marched to Cérdoba and was proclaimed caliph, taking the honorific 
laqab of al-Ma’mun (the Trustworthy). 

Meanwhile al-Murtada, al-Mundhir and the Catalans, and Khayran 
marched against the Berber ally of ‘Ali, Zawi b. Ziri al-Sanhaji. The 
Sanhaja had been installed in the kura of Elvira by Sulayman al-Musta‘in, 
and had rebuilt a bastion to defend their newly-awarded fief, in 
neighbouring Granada. 7° It was clear that, if any rebellion to remove ‘AIi 
b. Hammid was to achieve success, this important Zirid fortress on the 
Genil river would have to be won over to the Nasirid cause. Al-Murtada 
wrote to Zawi, inviting him to swear an oath of allegiance to him, but the 
letter was returned with a verse from Sura 109 (Surat al-kafirin) written on 
the back. It was a clear refusal: 


Say, Oh you unbelievers. I do not believe in what you believe. 


Another letter, this time more threatening in tone, was despatched to Zawi, 
and again was returned with a Qur’anic verse from Sura 102 attached to it. 
The reply to al-Murtada was even more provocative: 


Oh you who propagate, they will return to him, until all the tombs are full. 


The Sanhaja were besieged by the Andalusi/Catalan coalition, but 
counterattacked and put the besiegers to flight. It would seem that, although 
the Sanhaja cavalry-attack applied the coup de grace to the ill-fated 
coalition, the real cause for its break-up was treachery on the part of 
Khayran. This is not mentioned in the memoirs of ‘Abd Allah, King of 
Granada, presumably to give greater emphasis to the valour of the Sanhaji 
horsemen; but Ibn Hayyan speaks of the treachery of the ‘Amirid mawali 
who it seems caused much confusion amongst the Catalan allies. 7° 
Khayran and Mundhir fled to Almeria, while the Catalans fled north with 
Sulayman b. Hud. Al-Murtada escaped to Guadix, where messengers, sent 
from Khayran, caught up with him and murdered him. 

One cannot overestimate the importance of this battle outside the walls 
of Granada. It is a watershed in the history of the fitna: the political 


235 EB. Lévi-Provencal, Deux nouveaux fragments des ‘mémoires’ du roi ‘Abd Allah de 
Grenade, Al-Andalus, Vol. 6, pp. 18-19. 
236 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 126. 
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geography of al-Andalus was dramatically affected by it. Ibn Hayyan, 
always an astute commentator, recognised this in two simple lines: 


With this battle, the whole of al-Andalus disintegrated; disaster was recognised 
as having preceded it- they were never united afterwards and having agreed on 
flight, returned to servility. 297 


What had fundamentally changed was the attitude to the two main raisons 
d’étre of the caliphate, the Umayyad house and the umm al-bildd, the 
political, economic and cultural centre of al-Andalus, Cérdoba. Throughout 
the fitna, from the overthrow of ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol to the attempted 
rebellion against ‘Ali b. Hammid, there had been little divergence in the 
motive of the rebels- they were intent on the restoration of a Marwanid. 
This was the continuation of ‘Amirid policy to separate effective 
government, in the hands of the hdjib, from the essential and legitimate 
figure-head, the Marwanid and preferably Nasirid caliph. Just as Ibn Abi 
‘Amir, ‘Abd al-Malik and ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol had all sought and 
achieved effective power in the name of Hisham al-Mu/’ayyad, the latter 
‘Amirid caused great offence by attempting to obtain what legitimately 
could never be his, namely the caliphal title. Later in the course of the fitna 
Wadih and then Khayran and Mundhir sought to usurp effective power, but 
under the legitimately-appointed Umayyad caliph. Now the Marwanids 
were finished, their numbers decimated by years of repression: 


The Marwanid wind was motionless from that time and their offspring from 
the outermost parts of the land were killed. The people despaired of their 
government, apathy turning many of them away. They were scattered 
throughout the land and were submerged in the flood of people, despised and 
disdained. 7° 


Although there were to be further attempts to restore an Umayyad 
caliphate, these were half-hearted and lacked general support. 

The other problem was that the administrative capital of the caliphate, 
Cordoba, had been exhausted. It had suffered three years of siege, had 
perhaps in part been razed to the ground and its inhabitants evacuated, 
either by Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in or by ‘Ali b. Hammid, or by both. Many 
of its leading citizens had been killed, either in the battles of Qantish and 
‘Aqabat al-Baqar, or in the siege, and many others had been forced to flee 
in exile. The lists given in the biographical dictionaries of those literati and 
religious men who left Cérdoba in the fitna are impressive, and the 
vocabulary of the exodus tells its own story: “x...kharaja ila/ min/ ‘an 


237 Ibid., p. 127. 
238 Tbid., p. 128; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 153. 
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Qurtuba ” (“‘x..left Cérdoba”) 9; “‘x...kharaja fi-l-fitna”’, “x...salima min al- 
fitna’’ or “x.. firar min al-fitna” (‘‘x..fleeing from the fitna”’) 2“; ‘“x...intagala 
fi-l-fitna” (“x..changed residence in the fitna’’). 24! 

The fitna of al-Andalus had been the fitna of Cérdoba. It was only in the 
capital that the caliphs could be made and unmade, and a prerequisite for 
control of al-Andalus was mastery over the hub of the Spanish Umayyad 
administrative centre. With Sulayman’s division of the Berber supporters in 
various kuwar throughout al-Andalus, a certain degree of decentralisation 
was begun. However, in 406-7 A.H./1016 A.D., ‘Ali, although having the 
base for his rebellion in Ceuta and then in Malaga, marched to Cérdoba to 
seek his proclamation as caliph. Again, in 408 A.H./1018 A.D., although 
al-Murtada was proclaimed in the Levante, he had to make his way to 
Cérdoba to confirm his nomination by control of the capital. After his 
defeat at Granada, the influence Cérdoba had exercised since the early days 
of Muslim occupation was eclipsed by the rising authority of the 
autonomous, and later independent, regional centres of Almeria, Seville, 
Toledo, Valencia, Granada and Zaragoza. The men in charge of these cities 
seem to have sensed this: Zawi b. Ziri decided to leave al-Andalus, and 
return to his homeland in Ifriqiya, where his cousin al-Mu‘izz b. Badis was 


239 Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 69, p. 36- Ahmad b. Mutarrif Ibn al- 
Hatab, from Cérdoba, “kharaja fi-l-fitna ila-l-thughtir’; no. 75, pp. 38-39- Ahmad b. ‘Afif b. 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Maryul b. Jarah b. Hatim al-Umawi. from Cordoba, “falama waqa‘t al-fitna 
Kharaja ‘an Qurtuba’”’, no. 94, p. 46- Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Umawi, “wa kharaja fi 
awwal al-fitna”’, no. 119, pp. 56-57- Ahmad b. Yahya b. Ahmad b. Khumayl b. Muhammad b. 
‘Ali, “wa kharaja ‘an Qurtuba fi-l-fitna”’, no. 346, p. 154- Habib b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Asr b. Gharsan, “wa kharaja min Qurtuba sanat 404”; no. 362, pp. 162-163- Khalaf b. 
Marwan b. Umayya b. Haywat, “wa kharaja ‘an Qurtuba farrata min al-fitna”; no. 377, pp. 
167-168- Khalaf Ibn al-Ja‘firi, mawla Ja‘far al-fata, “wa kharaja ‘an Qurtuba fi-l-fitna’; no. 
425, p. 186- Rashid b. Ibrahim ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ibrahim b. Rashid, “kharaja farratan fi-l-fitna’’, 
no. 1103, pp. 505-507- Muhammad b. Yahya b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Ya‘qub b. Dawud al-Tamimi, “wa kharaja ‘an Qurtuba fi-l-fitna”; no. 1132, p. 
518- Muhammad b. Fatahiin b. Mukram al-Tujibi, “sakana Qurtuba- wa kharaja ‘anha fi-l- 
fitna”, no. 1434, p. 652- Hisham b. Ghalib b. Hisham al-Ghafiqi al-Watha’iqi, “wa kharaja 
min Qurtuba fi-l-fitna” 

Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila.op.cit., no.509- Ishaq b.al-Hasan al-Zayati,“wa 
Kharaja min watanhu fi-l-fitna”, no. 549- Asbagh b. Muhammad b. Asbagh b. al-Samh al- 
Mahri, “wa kharaja fi-l-fitna min Qurtuba.” 

*4° Ibn Bashkuwal, ibid., number 47, p. 27- Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qaysi al-Jarawi, 
from Seville, who “ kharaja min al-Andalus fi-l-fitna”; No. 541, pp. 237-238- Sa‘id b. al- 
Hasan b. ‘Aisa al-Rabi‘ al-Baghdadi, who “ kharaja min al-Andalus fi-l-fitna ”; No. 1095, p. 
503- Muhammad b. Mu‘afi b. Sumayl from Jaén, who “ kharaja fi-l-fitna ila-l-thaghr” ; No. 
350, pp. 155-156- Humam b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad b. Akdara b. Humam b. 
Hakam Ibn Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Salih al-Atrash, from Cérdoba, who escaped the 
fitna “salima min al-fitna”,; No. 404, pp. 177-178- Khalaf b. ‘Ali b. Nasir b. Manstr al- 
Balawi, from Ceuta, who fled from the fitna “ wa-l-firdr min al-fitna” ; also Nos. 362, pp. 162- 
163 and 425, p. 186, both quoted above. 

241 Ibid, number 60, pp. 31-32- Ahmad b. Qasim b. ‘Aisa b. Faraj b. ‘Aisa al-Lakhmi al- 
Uqlishi who, although originating from Ucles, had settled in Cérdoba, but moved to Toledo in 
the fitna “ wa intaqala fi-l-fitna ila Tulaytila.” 
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lord. It seems the reason for his decision was the dismay he felt at seeing 
the treatrnent of the caliph, al-Murtada, at the hands of the Andalusis. Of 
course, he had seen his tribe well-established in the Genil valley, and had 
enriched his family with all the booty taken from Cordoba, so he could 
leave in the knowledge that he had strengthened his people. However, he 
had suffered the savage murder of his brother by the Cordobans and he 
feared for the power of the Sanhaja, that they might be corrupted in the 
same way he saw the Andalusis had been corrupted. He told his people: 


Indeed the treachery of their kings is the punishment accorded to their Sultan, 
by killing him as they did. You will see their decline from that time and, for 
that, I am taking my leave of you. Indeed God has delivered us from them. 742 


In addition, the traditional rivalry between the Sanhaja and the Zanata is 
given as further reason for the Sanhaya to return to their watan (homeland). 
It is true that Zawi had supported ‘Ali b. Hammud’s claims to the caliphate, 
but he was under pressure to join the coalition against Sulayman, owing to 
the relative numerical inferiority of the Sanhaja. There was no Berber 
‘asabiyya uniting the North African soldiers, as was witnessed in the battle 
between Sulayman al-Musta‘in, the imam al-barbar, and ‘Ali b. Hammud. 
Zawi was aware of the potential danger from the Zanata and he is quoted 
by Ibn Hayyan, voicing his fears about the hatred which existed between 
the two Berber tribes: 


We loathe their tribes and we have uncovered the secret hatred between us. 
Indeed they occupy themselves with us owing to our small numbers or they 
support al-Andalus against us. We are placed in the jaws of a lion and are put 
in mortal danger. *4? 


It is interesting that the whole episode concerning Zawi’s departure from 
Granada and his speech, relaying to his people the enmity between the two 
Berber aqwam (tribes), is not mentioned by ‘Abd Allah, the Zirid king of 
Granada. Similarly, a little further on in the Tibyan, he does not mention the 
trouble between Badis b. Habus and Zuhayr of Almeria, a friction which 
was caused, according to Ibn Hayyan, by the latter’s friendship with the 
Zanata leader, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Birzali of Carmona. This must 
be an intentional omission on ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin’s part, probably out 
of the desire not to revive old hostilities among the Berbers. 

Al-Qasim b. Hammud was proclaimed caliph on Saturday 8th Rabi‘ II 
411 A.H./Ist August 1020 A.D., and immediately set out to try and pacify 
the war-torn peninsula. He executed those who had abused their positions 
under ‘Ali and he sent out a proclamation, promising protection to all 


242 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 129; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 153. 
243 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 129; Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 153. 
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“whether fair-skinned or dark-skinned” 7244, and he also abolished the 
taqwiya recently adopted, which placed an obligation on every middle-class 
citizen to personally equip and maintain one soldier. The Andalusi 
historical tradition, containing a somewhat racist subtext, blames the 
Berbers, and in particular the black troops (al-sudan), hired by al-Qasim for 
military operations, for his mounting troubles. 24 In fact, he was surrounded 
by enemies- his nephews, Yahya and Idris, had seized Malaga, declaring 
themselves independent. Mundhir b. Yahya, lord of the Thaghr al-a‘la (the 
Upper March), sought to influence one more attempt to restore an Umayyad 
to the caliphate. 

Yahya b. ‘Ali b. Hammud marched on Cordoba, having gained the 
support of Khayran, whom al-Qasim had received as a guest in Cordoba 
and had confirmed in his possession of Almeria. Al-Qasim was forced to 
flee to his old territory, Seville, on 8th Rabi‘ II 412 A.H./22nd July 1021 
A.D., where the population proclaimed him Prince of the Believers. Yahya 
was installed in the palace by the Berbers, and took the title, preferred by 
the Hammudi, of al-Mu‘tali billah (Enthroned by God). To Ibn Hazm, the 
question of the legitimacy of the imam had been made superfluous, by the 
counter-claims of the berberised Arab caliphs. He is quoted passing 
judgement on the state of things: 


One does not know of any two caliphs conciliated, and there is no surer proof 
for the collapse of the emirs, with Yahya b. ‘Ali b. Hammud in Cérdoba and 
al-Qasim b. Hammid in Seville. 24° 


Yahya had some impressive advisors around him, including Abu-l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Burd, who sought and gained the appointment of Muhammad b. 
al-Faradi, son of the biographer and political scientist killed by the Berbers 
in 403 A.H., Abu Bakr b. Dhakwan, Ja‘far b. Futuh and Ibrahim b. al-Aflili. 
He also seems to have lost the sympathy of the Berbers, retiring to Malaga, 
where he felt less threatened. Al-Qasim took this opportunity to return to 
Cordoba, on the 17th or 18th Dhu-l-qa‘da 413 A.H./11th or 12th February 
1023 A.D., where he had regained the support of the Berbers. 

Al-Qasim’s second reign was only to last seven months. It seems the 
trouble was the traditional one of animosity between the Berbers and the 
Cordobans with, according to Ibn al-Qattan, the Berbers trying to control 


eat Ibn ‘Idhari, tbid., p. 130: “wa akhraja al-nid@ fi aqtar al-balad bi-amanat al-ahmar 
wa-l-aswad.” This can simply be translated as “all mankind’, but it has the sense of “white and 
brown”, which must be a reference to the Hispano-Muslims and the Berbers, respectively. See 
Lane-Pool, Arabic-English Lexicon, Book |, part II, p. 642. 

245° This is taken from Ibn Hayyan, and gives an interesting insight into the racial 
differences perceived by an Arab-Andalusi noble of the 11th century, between the Hispano- 
Muslims and the North African Berbers. See also, Ibn al-Raqiq’s anecdote, p. 75 and note 140. 

246 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.ibid., Vol. 3, pp. 132-133; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl..ibid., p. 132. 
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the Cordobans’ markets. 74” It was in this area that a revolt was hatched and 
became so serious, after a pitched battle on Saturday 10th Jumada I 414 
A.H./20th August 1023 A.D., and the sacking of the caliphal palace on the 
following Friday, that al-Qasim had the city gates locked, and was 
effectively besieged, along with his Berber supporters, by the Cordobans 
for fifty six days. 

Eventually, on 12th Sha‘ban/30th October, the Berbers decided on a 
thrust out of the city and, although suffering heavy losses, were able to 
escape. Al-Qasim made for Seville again, where his son Muhammad al- 
Hasan had been left in charge. However, this time the Sevillans locked the 
city gates against him, having already expelled Muhammad from the 
palace. The reason for this change of heart by the Sevillans was probably 
due to their suspicion of the Berbers, having seen how Cordoba had been 
torn apart by the nafara tabi‘iyya (mutual hatred) between the capital’s 
inhabitants and the North African soldiers. According to Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Qasim had written to the Sevillans, presumably to the gdadi, Abt-1-Qasim 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad, who was later to become the first Ta‘ifa 
king of Seville, asking them to evacuate a thousand houses ready to receive 
the Berbers. 7“8 Al-Qasim and Muhammad moved on to Jérez, where Yahya 
b. ‘Ali captured them both, taking them to Malaga. Al-Qasim was later 
strangled on the orders of Idris I al-Muta’ayyid in 431 A.H. 

The Cordobans, having expelled the Hammudids and their Berber 
supporters from the capital, decided to attempt an Umayyad restoration. An 
election was held in the Great Mosque, on 16th Ramadan 414 A.H./2nd 
December 1023 A.D., there being three candidates, all descendants of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III al-Nasir: Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Rahman_ al-Murtada, 
Muhammad b. Hisham al-‘Iraqi and a brother of Muhammad II al-Mahdi. 
The people elected Sulayman and his proclamation was imminent, with all 
the nobility gathered inside the Great Mosque, when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar entered in armour with a group of his supporters 
and demanded the oath of allegiance from the Cordobans. This was duly 
given and he was awarded the honorific lagab of al-Mustazhir bi-llah (He 
who seeks God’s assistance). One is inclined to think that this irruption into 
the mosque and the subsequent coup d’état had the cognizance of the 
leading Cordobans, many of whom subsequently seem to have benefitted 
by being offered political office by ‘Abd al-Rahman V, and in fact, the 
elections that were held may well have been merely cosmetic in character, a 
sort of tactical sop for the Cordobans. 

Once in power, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan increased the number of MarwAanid 
court officials, which included some famous names: Ahmad b. Burd, ‘Abd 


247 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 134. 
248 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 427. 
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al-Wahhab b. Hazm and the historian Abu Muhammad b. Hazm. Ibn Hazm 
was finally rewarded for his years of unflinching solidarity with the 
Marwanid cause, for his periods of exile and his imprisonment in Almeria 
and later in Granada. He was very much behind ‘Abd al-Rahman’s coup 
d’état and was appointed as one of the caliph’s closest advisors. 

Unfortunately, the dream of the restoration of legitimacy to the 
government of al-Andalus was betrayed after only forty seven days. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman had inherited an empty treasury and was dependent on the 
support of his mercenary troops, whom he had to pay. He exacted heavy 
taxes from the Cordobans and began to look towards the Berbers for 
support. The outrage of the Marwanid faction, having just regained control 
of the caliphate, is reflected in the words of one of their keenest supporters, 
Ibn Hayyan: 


Parasites from amongst the Berbers joined him and he gave them quarters with 
him in the royal palace. In this way the court was disturbed and they said to the 
mob: “We whom the Berbers have subjugated and whom we expelled from 
Cérdoba, this man moves quickly to have them return to us.’ 749 


On Saturday 3rd Dhu-l-qa‘da 414 A.H./17th January 1024 A.D., the mob 
stormed the palace and killed the Berbers, wherever they were found. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman tried to escape, hiding in the furnace of the palace baths. He was 
eventually found and murdered, and all his harem were captured and raped. 
The hatred felt for ‘Abd al-Rahman and the Berbers is gauged by Ibn 
Hayyan, by the viciousness of the attack on al-Mustazhir’s harem. One 
must not forget that the harem was sacrosanct, and this would be viewed as 
a cruel blow against the dignity and honour of al-Mustazhir’s family: 


The guard captured many of them and took them to their houses quite openly, 
committing a crime against them like no other crime against a caliphal harem 
in the time of that fitna. °° 


While the mob was looking for al-Mustazhir, they accidently found his 
cousin, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Nasir, also a 
great-grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III and having proclaimed him caliph, 
he took the honorific lagab of al-Mustakfi (He who confides). 

The quality of the narrative for al-Mustakfi’s short reign leaves a lot to 
be desired, and is composed almost entirely of light-weight anecdotal 
material, most probably taken from Ibn Hazm’s Nagqt al-‘arus.*>'! We are 


249 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 138; Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 
1, p. 53. 

B90 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 139; Ibn Bassam, ibid., p. 54; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 157. 

251 Ibn Hazm, Nagt al-‘aris fi tawarikh al-khulafa’, ed. C.F. Seybold, Nocat alarus fi 
tavartj aljolafa: regalos de la novia sobre los anales de los califas (apuntes histéricos 
califales), Revista del Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Granada y su reino, Vol. 1, 1911, 
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told that al-Mustakfi chose his lagab owing to a number of curious 
similarities between his life and that of the ‘Abbasid, ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mustakfi: 


Both had seized power in a civil war, both had sought help from iniquitous 
people and both had intrigued against a cousin; both had acted as mediator in 
pursuit of their aims for a dangerous woman, this was Hasna’ al-Shiraziyya, 
the other the daughter of al-Marwaziyya...both of them lived fifty two years 
and each one ruled for about fifteen months. 2°? 


We are further informed that al-Mustakfi, who was nicknamed “the 
coward” and also “the finished wine-skin” (al-khawifiyya wa Abu Zakira), 
was an idler, totally unqualified, born of ignorance, but there is no 
information as to why exactly he provoked the hostility of the Cordobans. 
All we can surmise is that, having been created caliph on the rebound, 
during the attack on the palace by the mob, he was quickly found to be 
unsuitable and, probably more importantly, was also, like al-Mustazhir 
before him, unable to pay the mercenaries who protected him. They looked 
towards his cousin, al-‘Iraqi, and although al-Mustakfi managed to escape 
Cérdoba in womens’ apparel, he was apparently poisoned twenty seven 
days later, on Ist Rabi‘ II 416 A.H./Ist June 1025 A.D., by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Muhammad b. al-SAlim, in a village near Medinaceli. ?>° 

For more than six months, no-one sought the caliphal title or, at least, 
the caliphal seat of the Andalusi caliphate: this is confirmation that it had 
ceased to play its predominant role in peninsular politics. Finally, on 16th 
Ramadan 416 A.H./10th November 1025 A.D., Yahya b. ‘Ali b. Hammud 
entered the palace and remained there for the rest of that year. Considering 
the city too dangerous, and not forgetting also that he gained his real 
revenue from the provinces around Malaga and Algeciras, he left the capital 


number 3, pp. 164-165. Spanish transl. by L. Seco de Lucena, Naqt al-‘arus. Traduccion del 
texto editado por C.F. Seybold, Boletin de la Universidad de Granada, year 13, June 1941, 
number 64, p. 390. Both the Seybold edition and the Seco de Lucena translation are collected 
in Nagt al-‘arus, Textos Medievales, 39, Valencia, 1974, p. 66 and pp. 150-151. Ibn Bassam is 
the only historian to actually make any reference to Ibn Hazm’s anecdotal collection of data 
concerning the caliphs. He says: “the author of the book, the Naqt al-‘arus says: ‘and amongst 
the strange coincidences in both their characteristics, is their lifespan and /aqgab, and that both 
of them were removed from office, and both of their fathers left them when they were small’”’, 
Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 433-434. 

252 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit. Vol. 3, p. 141; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl.op.cit., p. 158. 

253° Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn al-Khatib both say Ucles; al-Baydn..ibid., Vol. 3, p. 142; 
A‘mal.ibid., p. 159. Al-Nuwayri, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 84, gives the place as “Shomonta, one of 
the landmarks of Medinaceli”. Also identified as “Shomonta, near to Medinaceli” (“wa antaha 
al-Mustakfi al-madhkur min al-thaghr ila qariyya ta‘arif bi-Shumunt bi-l-qarib min madinat 
Salim’), by ‘Abd al-Wahid Ibn ‘Ali Al-Marrakushi, Al-Mu‘jib ft talkhis akhbar al-Maghrib, 
ed. Muhammad Sa‘id al-‘Aryan and Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-‘Alamin, Cairo, 1367/ 1949, p. 
56. Also, Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., p. 22. 
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on 8th Muharram 417 A.H./1st March 1026 A.D., leaving in his place his 
vizir Abu Ja‘far Ahmad b. Musa and the katib Dunas b. Abi Rawh, with a 
garrison of Berbers to protect them. Two months later, on 19th Rabi‘ I/10th 
May, once again the Cordobans revolted against the Berber soldiers and, if 
credibility can be given to the figures compiled by Ibn ‘Idhari and Ibn al- 
Khatib *°4, they killed one thousand of them. They called on the two 
‘Amirid fityan, Khayran and Mujahid, to help them: these duly arrived, but 
were too suspicious of each other’s designs and could not agree on what 
form the new government should take. Khayran returned to Almeria on 
29th Rabi‘ I 417 A.H./19th June 1026 A.D., and Mujahid made for Denia 
shortly afterwards. 

The Cordobans were still looking for any Marwanid still living who 
could act as champion against the Berbers, a search which was becoming 
more difficult by the day. Their eyes fixed on the only possible candidate, 
Hisham b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir, 
brother of al-Murtada, who had been murdered after Khayran and Mundhir 
had deserted him in 416 A.H. Hisham had also fought in the battle outside 
Granada, but had managed to gain asylum afterwards with the Marwanid, 
‘Abd Allah b. Qasim al-Fihri, lord of Alpuente, and had remained there 
ever since. Clearly, one Marwanid supporter had already decided that 
Hisham was a suitable candidate. Ibn Hazm, writing his Tawq al-Hamama 
sometime between his imprisonment at the hands of Zawi b. Ziri in 409 
A.H./1019 A.D. and 414 A.H/1023 A.D., when he assisted in the coup 
d’ état of ‘Abd al-Rahman V al-Mustazhir, was waiting for the opportunity 
to aid an Umayyad restoration, and it is clear whom he has in mind to lead 
this revival. In a gasida (poem) he comes close to calling for support to 
effect this restoration, under the leadership of Hisham b.Muhammad. The 
soul, in this gasida, is the paradigm for Hisham: 


Does not the soul, within us, enclose everything, be it near or far, and 
everything inside our diaphragm? 


It’s the same with the era: it is a body and it is his soul inside the era. Whatever 
it contains, it encloses; so, if you want, then investigate it. 75° 


The Cordobans accordingly proclaimed Hisham caliph and gave him the 
honorific lagab of al-Mu‘tadd billah (Reliant upon God) in Rabi‘ II 418 
A.H./June 1028 A.D., but it was two years before Hisham came to take up 
the reins of power in the capital. He arrived in Cérdoba on 8th dhu-l-hijja 


254° Tbn ‘Idhari, did., p. 143; Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 159. 
253 Ibn Hazm, Tawg al-Hamama.op.cit., L. Bercher, pp. 198-199; E. Garcia Gomez, p. 
111; A. Nykl, p. 184. 
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420 A.H./18th December 1029 A.D., but only enjoyed power for two years. 
The chroniclers are agreed that the reason for his deposition was his 
befriending of a certain Hakam b. Sa‘id al-Qazzaz, whom he elevated to the 
rank of visir. °° In the eyes of Ibn Hayyan, from the ranks of the Andalusi 
nobility, Hakam’s main fault was that he was neither a senior courtier nor 
previously of the nobility. In addition, he is accused of two other 
“unforgiveable” crimes: taking the merchants’ money and bestowing it on 
the Berbers. He seems to have controlled access to Hisham III in the same 
way that the ‘Amirids had controlled who gained an audience with Hisham 
II so that 


his( 1.e. Hisham’s) friends broke away from him, and the gate-keepers barred 
the door to him, isolated him, with only a veil through which to see. 2°” 


Just as Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar had been tainted by the unsavoury 
elements who had supported him, Hisham’s chief minister is 
psychologically distanced by the Cordoban historian, through his patronage 
of “corrupted bastards, buffoons and abject drunkards who had fallen on 
difficult times” 2°8, and like al-Mahdi’s mob, which released common 
criminals from the prisons, Hakam’s supporters “released the 
ungovernable.” 

A number of leading Cordobans, led by Abu-l-Hazm b. Jahwar, decided 
on the removal of the chief minister and found a willing instrument for their 
designs in Hisham’s cousin, Umayya b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Hisham b. 
Sulayman, a Nasirid who had his own sights on the caliphal title. On 22nd 
dhu-l-hijja 422 A.H./10th December 1031 A.D. *?, Hakam was waylaid on 
the street and was beheaded, while the mob attacked the caliphal palace. 
Hisham had sought refuge on the top floor, and was thus saved from almost 
certain death. While Umayya made for the throne-room and installed 
himself on Hisham’s throne, surrounded by all the riches and even playing 
the part of the caliph whom he seriously believed he was on the point of 
becoming, Abu-l-Hazm b. Jahwar managed to quell the passions of the 
mob, and summoned the council of elders to meet and discuss the fate of 
both Hisham and Umayya. 


256 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 146; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat.op.cit., p. 74; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., p. 161. 

257 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 149. 

258 Ibid., p. 148. 

259 Ibn al-Athir has the date as 2nd Dhi-l-hijja/ 20th November. 
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They called for the abolition of the caliphate, owing to the lack of suitable 
candidates, and the banishment of the Marwanids and Cérdoba was restored to 
the guardianship of the ministers. 7 


Umayya was banished immediately and, although possibly he stayed 
hidden awhile trying to seek support, he eventually left. 2°’ Hisham, having 
spent some time in prison, was later expelled to Lérida, where he died five 
years later, on 25th Safar 428 A.H./18th December 1036 A.D. 

The Cordobans themselves had decided to make a break with the 
Umayyad tradition which had linked them umbilically for three hundred 
years with the family first replanted by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya al- 
Dakhil from their Syrian homeland. It was proclaimed in the markets and 
the suburbs that no single Umayyad should remain in Cordoba and no-one 
should protect any Marwanid. This decree merely confirmed de iure what 
had come to pass de facto, through historical accident. By 414 AH., with 
the defeat of al-Murtada, the ‘Amirid mawali who had come to represent 
the mainstay of Umayyad authority from Ibn Abi ‘Amir onwards, had 
ceased to believe in the fact of the Umayyad caliphate: all that remained 
was the fiction, which came to be immortalised in the writings of pro- 
Nasirid historians, especially Ibn Hayyan and Ibn Hazm, and which 
contributed to the romantic concept of a noble and healthy legitimate 
government of the Believers, which was cruelly done to death in its prime, 
by the combination of the cruel government of illegitimate aspirants to the 
caliphal title and the insidious cancerous growth of the Berber immigrants, 
who together caused a schism amongst the Ummat al-muslimin (the 
Community of the Muslims) in al-Andalus. It 1s time now to pass on to an 
analysis of these different groups which played such an important role in 
the dismembering of the Umayyad caliphate in Spain, and to view their 
respective aspirations and influence on the course of events, both prior to 
the fitna and during the years of civil war. 


260 Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 150; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal.op.cit., pp. 161-162. 
61 Ibn al-Athir says he was killed secretly in Jumada II 424 A.H/ May 1033 A.D., 
Annales.op.cit., p. 436. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE SHI‘AT AL-MARWANIYYA (THE MARWANID FACTION) 


Just as one should differentiate between the ‘Amirid faction, made up of 
mawali, clients of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and the rather narrower ‘Amirid group, 
followers of the surviving link in the ‘Amirid chain who had chosen 
Sanchol’s son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as their leader, it is important to point out the 
difference between the Marwanids and the Nasirid faction in the power 
struggles following the death of ‘Abd al-Malik. Who were the Nasirids and 
the Marwanids? The Nasirids were descendents of the first caliph of al- 
Andalus, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam b. Hisham al-Rida b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Dakhil b. Mu‘awiya al-Qurashi. All the contenders, except the Hammudids, 
in the fitna of 1009-1031 A.D., were great-grandsons of al- Nasir: ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar al-Mahdi b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman; his 
brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mustazhir; Sulayman al-Musta‘in b. al-Hakam 
b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Rahman; Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad al- 
Mustakfi b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman; and 
fimally, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murtada, and his brother Hisham al-Mu‘tadd b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. As will be seen, it was 
the Nasirids who had formed a familial faction out of the need to preserve 
their ‘asabiyya (solidarity) from the continual threats of the ‘Amirids, and 
in particular from Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansur, who had decimated the Nasirid 
family. They decided to take action to avoid political extinction, firstly 
supporting the attempts by Subh, al-Hakam’s widow, to recover the throne 
for her son in 386 A.H./996 A.D., and then supporting al-Dalfa”s 
conspiracy against ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol, which provoked the first 
dissensions which were to blossom into civil war. 

The Marwanids were members of the Umayyad dynasty, who took their 
name from the founder of their power-base in Syria, Marwan. The pre- 
Islamic tribal struggle between the Banu Hashim and the Banu ‘Abd Shams 
was transferred from Arabia northwards during the period of the Khulafa’ 
al-Rashidun (the Rightly-guided Caliphs). On the death of Mu‘awiya in 60 
A.H./680 A.D., ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, son of al-Zubayr b. al-“-Awwam, 
of the ‘Abd al-‘Uzza clan of the Quraysh and Asma’, daughter of Abu Bakr 
and sister of ‘A’isha, refused to take the oath to Yazid I and fled with 
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Husayn b. ‘Ali to Mecca. ‘Abd Allah declared Yazid to be deposed and, on 
Yazid’s death in 64 A.H./683 A.D., proclaimed himself amir al-mwminin 
and opponents of the Umayyads in Syria, Egypt and Arabia recognised him 
as caliph. After the victory of Marwan I at Marj Rahit in the same year, and 
the revolt of Mukhtar in Kufa, the authority of this anti-caliph remained 
almost wholly nominal, until eventually the Umayyads reoccupied Iraq in 
72 A.H./691 A.D., and the following year Ibn al-Zubayr was killed outside 
Mecca. 

In the meantime, the great schism occurred on the assassination of the 
caliph ‘Uthman in 35 A.H./656 A.D. Mu‘awiya followed ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
as caliph of the Muslims, on the latter’s murder in 40 A.H./661 A.D., and, 
although he was able to consolidate his family’s control of the caliphate, 
centred on Damascus, the supporters of the claims of ‘Ali’s descendants, 
the Imams of the Shi<a, the Shi‘at ‘Ali (or party of ‘Ali) began to agitate 
against the Umayyads. During the short reign of al-Walid II (125-126 
A.H./743-4 A.D.), the revolt spread to Syria and, for a while, the Umayyads 
even had to flee their capital. The death knell for the Umayyads was tolled 
when the shi‘ites were able to gather themselves around a messianic figure, 
Abi-l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah, great grandson of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, first 
cousin of Muhammad the prophet, who promised to cleanse Islam of the 
Umayyads. The caliph Marwan II was unable to contain the ‘Abbasid 
armies, once Kufa had fallen, and retreated into Palestine and Egypt, where 
he met his death on 27th Dhu-l-qa‘da 132 A.H./7th July 750 A.D. Abu-l- 
‘Abbas al-Saffah (the Spiller of blood) offered the remaining members of 
Marwan’s family an amnesty, which was merely a ruse to ensnare them 
altogether. This occurred in Abu Futrus, the ancient Antipatris, in Palestine, 
where seventy eight Umayyads were slaughtered. Very few escaped, but 
those who were able to, soon gathered around one of Mu‘awiya’s sons, 
‘Abd al-Rahman. He had been born of a Berber mother, Rah, from the 
Nafza tribe and, probably for this reason, he fled westwards from Palestine, 
and arrived four years later and,having spent some time in Ifriqiya, in the 
port of the Nafza tribe, Nakur. 

Some members of the Umayyad family had already established 
themselves in al-Andalus. In the original conquest by the Muslim, one of 
the mawali of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, Mughith al-Rumi 
captured Cérdoba in October 711 A.D. ' Two other members of the 
Quraysh are mentioned as having accompanied Musa b. Nusayr, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar Ibn Abi Salmah, who settled in Béja and later in Badajoz, and 


| Al-Maqaari, Analectes II.op.cit., Amsterdam, 1965,pp. 6-8; P. Gayangos, The History of 
the Mohammaden Dynasties.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 15-17; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 
11; E. Fagnan, Histoire de I’ Afrique du Nord.op.cit., pp. 14-15; Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al- 
multamis.op.cit., no. 1387; Ibn Khatib, al-/hata fi akhbar Gharnata.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 101. 
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“‘Uthman Ibn Abi ‘Abda, later governor of al-Andalus. According to the 
Muslim historians, amongst the thirty thousand soldiers sent by the caliph 
Hisham in 121 A.H./739 A.D., under the command of Kulthum b. ‘Iyad al- 
Qushayri, there were ten thousand Umayyads and their clients. ? These 
apparently had been sent by Hisham in order to seek refuge beyond al-Zab 
in Egypt, where it had been predicted that the ‘Abbasids, having succeeded 
the Umayyads, would not be able to pass. A vanguard of 7000 Umayyads, 
from the junds of Damascus, Jordan, Qinnasrin, Emesa, Palestine and 
Egypt, under the command of the Syrian, Balj b. Bishr al-Qurayshi, found 
itself besieged by the Berbers in Ceuta, and appealed to the governor of al- 
Andalus, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qatan, that they be allowed to cross the Straits 
of Gibraltar. This latter, himself being pressed by Berbers who had settled 
in al-Andalus after 711 A.D., reluctantly agreed, and thus the “second wave 
of Arabs”, the al-Tali‘at al-thaniyya min al-shamiyyin, came to Spain. ° 
Ostensibly, their mission was simply to help Ibn Qatan crush the Berber 
revolt, but they subsequently settled. In 125 A.H./743 A.D., a new 
governor, Abu-l-Khattar al-Husam b. Dirar, established Syrian fiefs 
according to the military feudal divisions of the junid pertaining in Syria; 
thus, the jund of Damascus was established in Elvira, that of Jordan in 
Reyyo and Malaga, Palestine in Sidonia and Jérez, that of Emesa in Seville, 
that of Qinnasrin in Jaén, that of Egypt in Béja and Murcia and Tudmir, and 
that of Wasit in Cabra. 4 

This settlement of the Syrians, and therefore of many Umayyad 
supporters is important in that, from 743 A.D. onwards, the Umayyads 
were established as a group in exile, and therefore in a position to give 
essential support to any survivor of the Abu Futrus massacre. It was with 
the chiefs of the Damascus jund, ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Uthman and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Khalid, and the chief of the Qinnasrin jund, Yusuf b. Bukht, that Badr, 
the mawla of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya, made contact in order to effect 
the restoration of the Marwanid dynasty on Spanish soil. They, in turn, 
sought the advice of another Umayyad mawla, who had settled in Spain in 
743 A.D., al-Sumay! b. Hatim al-Kilabi, who controlled the governor of al- 
Andalus, Yusuf al-Fihri. It 1s significant that al-Sumayl, having considered 
carefully his position vis-a-vis the clientage he owed the Umayyads, 


2 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 33.; E. Fagnan, Histoire.ibid., pp. 42-3; Ibn al- 
Qutiyya, Ta’rikh Iftitah al-Andalus, ed. and trans. J. Ribera, Historia de la conquista de 
Espana por Abenalcotia el Cordobés, seguida de fragmentos de Abencotaiba, Madrid, 1926, 
pp. 14-15. 

3 Ibn al-Qiatiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 19. The tali‘a al-ald or the tali‘at Misa (the first Wave 
or the Wave of Musa) is so called by Ibn al-Abbar; see Kitab al-Hulla al-siyara’ .op.cit., Cairo, 
1963, and quoted by E. Lévi-Provengal, L’'Espagne Musulmane..op.cit., p. 20. 

4 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 33.; E. Fagnan, Histoire.op.cit., pp. 48-49; Ibn al- 
Qutiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 20. 
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decided against supporting ‘Abd al-Rahman, fearing the establishment of a 
Marwanid kingdom in Spain. However, the Umayyad clients in the Syrian 
junds were attracted to ‘Abd al-Rahman’s cause, especially being enticed 
by the offer of fiefs made by the Marwanid’s agents. ° Following the 
establishment of ‘Abd al-Rahman as emir of al-Andalus, he began an active 
policy of gathering around members of his family, who had been lying low 
since the ‘Abbasid overthrow of the Marwanids. Al-Maqgqari quotes the 
historian al-Hijari, commenting that ‘Abd al-Rahman was in the habit of 
saying to his courtiers, “among the many favours bestowed on us by the 
Almighty, the greatest, after making us the master of this empire, is his 
allowing us to collect in this country our kindred and relatives, and 
enabling us to give them a share in this empire, which we hold through his 
intervention.” © 

Al-Magqgari goes on to list those members of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s family 
who came to al-Andalus: his brother, al-Walid ’7; two sons of Hisham b. 
‘Abd al-Malik; a cousin, ‘Abd al-Salam Ibn Yazid b. Hisham; two 
nephews, al-Mughira b. al-Walid and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Aban b. Mu‘awiya; 
“Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umar ®; Abu Sulayman Futays b. Sulayman; ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Bishr, and Habib b. ‘Abd al-Malik ? “to all of whom he gave 
pensions and lands, as well as command in his armies, and government in 
the provinces, by which means his empire was strengthened.” !° ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan had earlier fled to Egypt and 
joined ‘Abd al-Rahman in 140 A.H./757 A.D., being awarded the 
government of Seville, owing to his earlier experience in office. His son, 
‘Abd Allah, was awarded the government of Moron, and he was to increase 
his family ties even further with ‘Abd al-Rahman’s close family, by 
arranging the marriage of his daughter Kanza to the emir’s son, Hisham. !! 
“Abd al-Malik’s family were to produce several governors of holders of 


> Ibn al-Qitiyya, ibid., p. 22. Aba ‘Abda b. Hasan b. Malik was charged to remind Abi 
Sabah al-Yahsubi and his neighbours in Seville, of the favours that they had received from 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, which were certainly considerable. This decided Abt Sabah in 
favour of ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

© P. Gayangos, The History of the Mohammaden Dynasties.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 62-63. 

7 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 94. 

8 Ibn Hazm, ibid., p. 99. 

? Tbn Hazm, ibid., p. 99, who also informs us that his links with the Umayyad house were 
doubly entwined, in that his mother, Umm ‘Abd Allah was the daughter of Habib b. al-Hakam 
b. Abi-l-‘Asi b. Umayya. 

Ibn Khatib, /hata.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 469. 

10 Ibn Hazm, ibid., p. 99. 

11 Ybn al-Abbar, Hulla.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 29-33; Ajbar Majmi‘a, Cronica anénima del 
siglo X, dada a luz por primera vez, traducida y anotada, Madrid, 1867, pp. 96-99 (translation 
pp. 92-93); Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 103, pp. 121-122, p. 136; Al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al- 
arab.op.cit., pp. 11-12; Al-Maqqari, Analectes .op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 212 and p. 559, and Vol. 2, p. 
23 and pp. 40-41; P. Gayangos, The History.op.cit., pp. 76-77. 
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political office in the Umayyad administration: al-‘Abbas, great-grandson 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik was to be visir and general in ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir’s army, defeating a Berber rebel, al-Fath b. Musa b. 
Dhi-l-Nun in 912 A.D. '*, and Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Barra’ b. Malik 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik was to be awarded the important post of 
governor of Zaragoza by ‘Abd Allah. 

The Habibi family were another grouping to gain considerably from 
their association with the ruling Marwanid dynasty. '? Habib b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. ‘Umar b. al-Walid fled to al-Andalus after the massacre of Abu 
Futrus, and was awarded the important governorship of Toledo, as well as 
territorial possessions around Cordoba, Cabra, Rayyo and Porcuna. His 
cousin, al-‘Abbas’ son, Ibrahim, was to become the gadi of Cordoba, 
gaining himself a considerable reputation for being ambitious '*, and his 
great grandson, Bishr, the poet known as al-Zahhun, was to incur the 
jealousies of his protector, ‘Abd al-Rahman II. !> 

When one considers the numbers of Marwanids who had come to the 
shores of the Iberian peninsula between the 8th and 10th centuries, the 
handful of claimants for the caliphal nomination in the fitna is noticeably 
meagre in number. According to Ibn Hazm '°, who only lists the names of 
males born !’, the Syrian descendants of the Marwanid lineage produced 
literally hundreds of sons: al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan fathered 
19 boys, amongst whom it is claimed ‘Abbas had 30 sons and ‘Umar 60 
sons. Yazid seems to have fathered 26 boys, including the caliph al-Walid, 
who himself produced 15 sons, and Hisham, father of Mu‘awiya al- 
Qurashi, who fathered 13 sons. '® It was Mu‘awiya’s family that was to 
produce the Marwanid ruling dynasty in al-Andalus, when his son ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Dakhil bi-l-Andalus (“the immigrant to al-Andalus’), decided 
to cross from Nakur to Almunecar in 756 A.D. His grandson, al-Hakam, 


!2 Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla.op.cit., Vol..1, pp. 59-60. 

Una crénica anonima de ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir ed. and trans. E. Lévi-Provengal 
and E. Garcia Gémez, Madrid-Granada, 1950, p. 33 (trans.p. 96). 

'3 For a discussion of the lineage of both the Habibi branch and that of ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Umar’s family, see E. Terés, Dos familias marwantes de al-Andalus, Al-Andalus, Vol. 35, 
1970, pp. 93-117. 

14 Al-Khushani, Historia de los jueces de Cordoba por Aljoxant, ed. and trans. J. Ribera, 
Madrid, 1914, pp. 110-115. 

'5 Ibn Sa‘id, Al-Mughrib fi hula al-Maghrib, ed. S. Dayf, Cairo, 1953, Vol. 1, p. 62. He was 
imprisoned by the emir on reciting the following verses: 

“T have set alight the entire world 

And have been to where even death’s door has not visited. 
I have no equal in the world 

And in attaining the summit, my progress is proverbial.” 

16 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat ansab al-‘arab, Cairo, 1962. 

'7 The term he consistently uses is “dhkakar- dhukrah’ (male). 

18 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 90; translated in E. Terés, Linajes drabes en al-Andalus, 
Al-Andalus, Vol. 22, 1957, p. 75. 
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was to father 18 boys, one of whom, the future emir ‘Abd al-Rahman II, is 
said to have produced 100 children, 50 boys and 50 girls. '? It is therefore 
all the more surprising that there appears to be a demographic crisis facing 
the Marwanid family, so eloquently expressed by the poet, Ibrahim b. Idris 
al-Hasani, as quoted by Ibn Hayyan ”° and in particular among the Nasirid 
descendents of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, who himself fathered 11 sons. 

It is in the backdrop of this scenario of the “exhaustion” of the 
Marwanid house that one must see the urgency behind the pro-Umayyad 
propaganda which flourished in the period of the life and death struggle of 
the ruling dynasty, especially in the writing of Ibn Hazm. His Jamharat 
ansab al-‘arab is, above all, a cry for the Arabs in Spain to look to their 
family past and to be aware of their origins. His preoccupation with the 
equation of no genealogy = no continuation ?' is especially evident in his 
many references to the phenomenon of ingirdd, either in the form “wa gad 
ingaradu’” *? or “wa lam yu‘aqqibu’” *, or the more telling “and of whom, in 
our time, only remain the following descendants” (wa lam yabqa fi waqtina 
hadha minhum illa ‘aqabu). *4 Ibn Hazm, as indeed other supporters of rival 
Nasirid factions, is at pains to demonstrate the proximity of al-Nasir’s to 
the pure nisba of the Marwanids, in direct and unbroken lineage to 
Mu(‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, appointed wali of Syria by one of the khulafa’ al- 
Rashidin (the Rightly-guided caliphs; i.e. the first four caliphs of Islam), 
“Umar b. al-Khattab. 

In Syria, and even in Iraq, after the overthrow of Umayyad power by the 
‘Abbasids, there remained an affection towards the Marwanids. Al-Tabari 
tells us of Syrians from the junds of Qinnasrin, Emesa and Tadmur who 
worked to restore the Umayyad dynasty in the aftermath of the ‘Abbasid 


19 Ibn Hazm, ibid., p. 98. 

20 Mafakhir al-barbar, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934, p. 21; Al-Hasani satirised the 
rise to power of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and in his poem, bemoans the replacement of the Umayyads 
by al-Mansur’s creatures: 

“With what amazement I see him who arouses admiration 
Exalting calamity and narrowing his escape, 

That I am unable to deceive myself, 

Even to the point of speaking mistakenly in what I believe, 
Is there even one Umayyad living? 

The great power of this love is decaying, 

Their armies saunter around me like a camel litter 

With more strength than a grey monkey. 

Oh my son Umayya, where is your moon’s shroud, 

And when there is no reason for its absence?” 

*! Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 3. 

22 Ibn Hazm, ibid., p. 95 (Terés, p. 71); p. 96 (p. 73); p. 97 (p. 74); p. 98 (p. 75); p. 99 
twice (p. 79); and p. 100 (p. 80). 

23 ibid., p. 96 (Terés, p. 72); p. 100 (p. 80); p. 101 (p. 82). 

24 ibid., p. 98 twice (Terés, pp. 75-76); p. 99 twice (p. 79). 
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revolutions *°, and even as late as the period of the civil war between al- 
Amin and his brother al-Ma’miun, in 195 A.H./810 A.D., there was a pro- 
Umayyad uprising in Syria. Following the failure of armed rebellion, pro- 
Umayyad sympathies, especially in the form of a cult of Mu‘awiya, were 
reported by several writers, including Yaqut and al-Muqaddasi 7° who tell 
of the existence of affection for the name of Mu‘awiya in Baghdad and 
Wasit, the bastions of ‘Abbasid power. 7’ The predilection of the Spanish 
Umayyads for naming their offspring after the founder of the Syrian 
Umayyad dynasty is clearly seen in the pages of Ibn Hazm’s genealogy: 
there seems to be an alternate sequence of Mu‘awiya in the lineage of 
Mu‘awiya b. Hisham al-Qurashi’s son, ‘Abd Allah; his grandson, great- 
great-grandson, great-great-great-great-grandson were all called Mu‘awiya, 
and the grandson of the latter still retained the /agab of his Syrian ancestor, 
being titled the nagib of Quraysh (Chief of the Qurayshi). Finally, Mundhir 
al-Mudhakara’s grandfather was Mu‘awiya, and he called his son 
likewise.78 

However, although the name Mu‘awiya is common in the earlier period 
of their domination, the Marwanid family in Cordoba tend to use the name 
less frequently during the 10th century. ‘Abd al-Rahman I’s grandson and 
son of Hisham al-Rida, Mu‘awiya ??, and another of Hisham’s sons, al- 
Walid was to have a grandson and great-grandson, both called Mu‘awiya. 
Between the emir al-Hakam I and the end of the Marwanid dynasty in 1031 
A.D., there only appears one Mu‘awiya, and that very late: he is one of the 
sons of Sulayman al-Musta‘in and therefore great-grandson of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Nasir. The very position of this Mu‘awiya makes one inevitably 
suspect that his naming was a political propagandist action on the part of 
his father. Although al-Muqaddasi can talk of a cult of Mu‘awiya in Isfahan 
as late as 388-9 A.H. °°, I suspect that by the fourth century in al-Andalus 
there was little need felt or desire to preserve the identity of the Marwanid 
lineage. Those fleeing from the massacre of Abi Futrus, and their 
immediate offspring, would have felt a need to protect the pathetic remnant 
of the Umayyad house from further ‘Abbasid threats *', and Mu‘awiya 
crops up as a favourite name during the first century of the new Umayyad 
regime in al-Andalus. Only with the attempts to re-establish the Marwanid 


25 Al-Tabari, 7a’riff al-rusul wa-l-muluk, Vol. 9, Cairo, p. 138. 

26 Ch.Pellat, Le culte de Mu‘awiya au IIléme siecle de I’Hégire, Studia Islamica, Vol. 6, 
1956, pp. 53-66. 

27 Ch.Pellat, ibid. p. 57. 

28 Ibn Hayyan, Al-Mugtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, Paris, 1937, p. 45. 

2° Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit, p. 95; this Mu‘awiya was the father of Ahmad Ibn al-Qitt, 
who died in battle, fighting the Christians, in Zamora.. 

30 Ch.Pellat, Le culte de Mu‘awiya.op.cit,, p. 57. 

3! Of the 78 Umayyads slaughtered at Abi Futrus, 21 were direct descendants of al-Walid 
I. 
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power, after the interregnum of ‘Amirid control, can one recognise a 
resurgence of propaganda interest in the preservation of the Marwanid 
lineage. Thus, Sulayman al-Musta‘in named his son Mu‘awiya; likewise, 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s impending arrival in Cérdoba, during ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sanchol’s expedition north, is announced in messianic terms, by his contact 
within the capital, Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Harrar, who worked on his 
behalf, secretly gathering support amongst the mob. 2? Of course, Ibn 
Hazm, the apologist for the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, employs 
whatever pro-Umayyad material he can lay his hands on, in order to defend 
the legitimacy of Marwanid government. There certainly survived in the 
Near East examples of this type of literature, which Ibn Hazm quotes in his 
Fisal. 9 

The problem still remains- if, as seems patent from Ibn Hazm’s repeated 
reference to the inqgirdd of the Marwanid lineage, the Umayyads had 
virtually disappeared as a political force by the early 11th century, what had 
happened, and what now provoked the few remaining representatives of the 
dynasty to seek a renascence of political power by the Marwanids? 

A reading of Ibn Hazm’s genealogical survey of the Marwanid family 
offers an interesting insight into the close inter-relationship between the 
different branches of the greater Marwanid grouping. The caliph Yazid b. 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan was the son of ‘Atika, daughter of Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan. Two of his sons, Yahya and ‘Ubayd Allah, were 
mothered by ‘A?isha, daughter of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amri b. ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan, and her sister, Sada, was the mother of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Walid. The 
mother of ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Sulayman b. Yazid was the daughter of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Khalid b. Asid b. Abi-1-Ilyas b. Umayya. Finally, the brother of the 
first emir of al-Andalus, Hisham b. Mu‘awiya’s mother, was Zaynab, 
daughter of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 

This intermarrying between members of the same gawm (tribal group) 
was predominant amongst the desert nomads of central Arabia. Amongst 
these families, the ideal “model” of marriage was the marriage to the first 
cousin in the paternal line, i.e. to one’s father’s brother’s daughter, thus 
maintaining a preference for endogamic unions. *4 In traditional Bedouin 
society, the honour (‘ird) of the husband and his line is not affected by 
endogamic marriage, because by its very nature, it is extending the qawm 
through the patrilineal line; conversely, the marriage with the daughter of a 


32 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 54. 

33 For example, a work of a Palestinian, al-barahim ft imamat al-umawwiyyin (Evidence to 
support the right of the Umayyads to the Caliphate), quoted in the Fisal Vol. 4, p. 90: see 
M.‘A. Makki, Las Aportaciones orientales en la Espana Musulmana, Revista del Instituto de 
Estudios Islamicos de Madrid, Vols. 9 and 10, 1961-1962, pp. 65-233, and p. 99 in particular. 

34 See P. Guichard, Al-Andalus. Estructura antropolégica de una sociedad Isldmica en 
Occidente, Barcelona, 1976, pp. 62-63. 
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father’s sister or mother’s brother was considered exogamic. Just as women 
from other clans were considered foreign, the marriage of a daughter 
outside the clan-lines would be considered a weakening of the greater 
family grouping. The dialectic between active masculine honour and 
passive feminine honour allowed for the increasing importance of the 
protection of the honour of the female line within the gawm. Thus, it was a 
matter of active masculine honour to protect the women from capture 
(saby), and also to inflict this form of dishonour on another gawm, 
therefore, at the same time, bestowing honour on one’s own family, and 
diminishing the honour of the rival family grouping. >> The 15th century 
North African historian, Ibn Khaldun, saw the creation and maintenance of 
nobility linked inextricably with the refusal to accept any foreign blood 
within the pure gawm. Whereas he associated the decay and downfall of the 
Marwanid house with its increasing sedentarisation and its succumbing to 
the venal influences of the urban lifestyle, 1t was equally possible to link the 
strength of the Umayyad family in its earlier days to its practice of 
endogamy. As has been noted from the references in Ibn Hazm’s Jamharat, 
the male lineage of the earlier Marwanids, including those who came to 
Spain, was great in number: the numbers of those who settled in the early 
8th century would have been much greater than traditionally considered in 
650 A.D.; in Marwan b. al-Hakam’s army “was assembled numerous 
Umayyads.” *¢ Following the invasion of Spain, it seems that the Muslims 
had come to settle, with their families and chattels, judging from a passage 
of Paul the Deacon, referring to the invasion of Aquitaine and Provence in 
725 A.D. *’ In 739 A.D., there were 10,000 Umayyads and their clients 
among the forces of Kulthum b. ‘Iyad al-Qushayri. Following the arrival of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya in Spain, he “mobilised his troops..he was 
presented with two slaves and had bought another three servants, having 
adopted them to make a numerous family.” °° The fact that these slaves 
would have come from outside the Umayyad family grouping was 
irrelevant- the ‘ird of the husband was not affected, and yet there was the 
opportunity to create more male offspring to strengthen the family. 

What is impossible to judge is whether this preoccupation with the 
active masculine/passive feminine honour, associated with the traditional 


+P Guichard, ibid., pp. 85-88. 

46 Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 4; E. Fagnan, Histoire.op.cit., p. 3. 

37 “Deinde post decem anos cum uxoribus et parvulis venientes, Aquitaniam Galliae 
provinciam quasi habitaturi ingressi sunt.” Paulus Diaconus, ex. Lib. VI, quoted in Appendix 
6, Ajbar Majmi‘a.op.cit, p. 167. 

38 Ajbar Majmii‘a.ibid., p. 92. “gad kana ittadhadha ‘iyalan.” On the following page, the 
writer of this anonymous chronicle goes on to say that Yusuf al-Fihri obtained two of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s slaves, using the verb “‘asaba’’, but which in its active sense means “to gain, win, 
acquire”, but in its passive sense is to “be stricken, attacked, injured.” 
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Bedouin tribes of the desert, survived the sedentarisation in al-Andalus, in 
the years after the last settlement of those who came with, or shortly after, 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil. Guichard seems to believe that the concern for 
endogamic marriage in the male line continued, and he quotes the example, 
as late as 1039 A.D., of al-Mundhir b. Yahya, whose paternal cousins 
decided to kill him because, although he had as a mother a princess of the 
Bantu Dhi-l-Nun, a powerful Berber family dating back to the time of the 
conquest, he was not born from an endogamic union, and thus they 
despised him for his maternal origin. *? In addition, it is worth noting, for 
its absence, that Ibn Hazm, who seems to make the point whenever he can, 
of a member of the male line of the Marwanid family taking as a wife a 
daughter of another powerful Arabian family, thus by inference increasing 
the honour of the Marwanid gawm and decreasing the prestige of the donor- 
gawm, only makes one reference to any mother in the whole of the 
Andalusi Marwanid lineage, and that is more as further support for the 
practice of endogamy within this family. “ 

The problem is that we simply do not know whether the silence on Ibn 
Hazm’s part is to be interpreted as confirmation that the practice of 
endogamy was the norm and therefore still current in the Cordoban 
historian’s time, or as a cover for his fears that the honour of the Marwanid 
family was being threatened by exogamic marriage. In other words, his 
reference to the ingirad of the descendants of the emir Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman *!, or of Muhammad and Mundhir *, or more dramatically stated 
for its simplicity, that the lineage of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Umayya b. al-Hakam was no more (“wa 
faqat’’)- all these may be a way of saying that, rather than having physically 
died without children, the male heirs had married outside the gawm, thus 
offending the honour of the tribe. The verb “ingarada” does not necessarily 
mean “‘to die’, but more “to gradually become extinct” or “to die out.”” Only 
once does he use the verb “to die’, and that is in connection with al- 
Murtada, who certainly was killed in 1018 A.D. ® 

So, if these male descendants of the Marwanid ruling house did not die 
childless, but rather deserted the closer family confines by marrying 
exogamically, with whom did they marry and father children? 

I believe that there probably exists an important link between the 
‘‘disappearance”’ of the male lineage of the Arab tribes who came to Spain 


49 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 214-215. 

40 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 97. The mother of ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al- 
Zubayr b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Mundhir b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Hakam (the emir of al- 
Andalus), was the daughter of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Aban b. ‘Abd Allah (emir). 

4! Ibn Hazm, ibid., p. 96. 

4? ibid, p. 99. 

43 ibid., p. 101: “wa gad mata ‘an ghayr ‘aqib” (‘He died without any offspring”) 
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and the type of agreement made for the settlement of these Arab 
immigrants. Amongst the Muslim historians, there were basically two 
contrasting opinions regarding the settlement of the invading forces during 
the 8th century. The first was that, according to the custom established by 
the prophet, the moveable booty and territory in low-lying areas (except 
Santarém, Coimbra and an unidentified place in the east), taken by force of 
arms (1.e. ard al-‘anwiyya), was divided up by Musa b. Nusayr, with the 
khums (or one-fifth) of the land reserved for the caliphal treasury; land 
gained by capitulation (1.e. ard al-Sulhiyya) remained in the hands of the 
Christian proprietors, who were liable to pay a capitation tax (jizya). The 
second view was that, in Spain, there was no organisation as to the division 
of land, and it was a case of land being annexed by every soldier, taking 
advantage of the riches on offer. This is particularly the view taken by Ibn 
Hazm, who complains that “the khums was not reserved nor the booty 
divided as the prophet did in the countries he conquered” and that the 
“Berbers, Afarigash “, and Egyptians fell on al-Andalus and conquered a 
number of villages, without dividing the booty.” * This view is certainly 
supported by two sources, geographically and chronologically distanced 
from Ibn Hazm. The Crénica Mozarabe, believed to have been compiled in 
754 A..D., speaks of the taking of booty, praedabiliter *, and a 10th century 
Maghribi jurist, al-Dawudi, speaks of various groups having taken land 
without having previously been awarded the donation (iqgta‘) by the 
caliph.*’? Other sources seem to accept the existence of khums land in the 
earlier stages of the conquest, and speak of the caliph ‘Umar II sending al- 
Samh b. Malik in 100-102 A.H./719-721 A.D. “to confirm the usufruct of 
the khums lands to the soldiers who had come with him to Spain.” 48 Ibn 
Habib states earlier that Musa had divided the lands, after having assigned 
the khums to the treasury, and this settlement had been confirmed by al- 
Walid in letters patent, which in turn ‘Umar II had confirmed, also in 
letters-patent. 


4 As Asin pointed out in Un codice inexplorado del Cordobés Ibn Hazm, A\-Andalus, Vol. 
2, 1934, p. 41, note 2, the Arabic text actually says ‘“‘al-afaraja”, which the Arabist was unable 
to translate. He therefore read it as “al-afarigash’, the mystical character whom the Muslim 
historians supposed to be the eastern patnarch of the Berbers and whose name they used to 
refer to the North African littoral, i.e. Ifriqiya. 

+> Ibn Hazm, in a fragment of his Risdla al-talkhis liwajithu al-tajlis, ed. and trans. by M. 
Asin, Un codice inexplorado.op.cit., pp. 1-56, and especially p. 36 (trans. p. 41). 

“© Crénica Mozdrabe de 754 A.D., ed. J. Gil, Madrid, 1973. 

47 HH. ‘Abd al-Wahab and F. Dachraoui, Le régime foncier en Sicile aux 1Xéme- Xéme 
siécles, édition et traduction dun chapitre du ‘Kitab al-amwal’ a’ al-Dawiudi, in Etudes 
d’ orientalisme dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, Paris, 1962, Vol. 2, p. 409 (trans. pp. 
428-429). 

48 In Muhammad b. Muzayn, quoted in R. Dozy, Recherches sur [ Histoire et la littérature 
des Arabes a Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, Vol. 1, Leiden, 1881 (re-edited by Amsterdam 
Oniental Press, 1965), pp. 77-78. 
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Probably there 1s an element of truth in both views. The only source 
contemporary with the events, the Crénica Mozdrabe, would not 
necessarily have an understanding of the system of khums land, a tradition 
established in the early days of Islam, and the praedabiliter it mentions 
could be a reference to the four-fifths of the moveable booty (ghanima), 
which would be the property of the conquerors. 

Finally, another possibility has recently been raised regarding the post- 
conquest division of lands. ” Vallvé suggests that the land would have been 
divided according to the Visigothic tradition of hospitalitas, 1.e. two-thirds 
of the land conquered would have been divided up. However, whichever of 
the traditions followed for the division of the land taken from the Visigoths, 
it is clear that a new crisis arose, with the arrival of the tali‘a al-Shamiyyin, 
under the leadership of Balj. The Syrians, including many Marwanids, 
demanded land, and with the arrival of the new governor, Abu-l-Khattar al- 
Husam b. Dirar in 125 A.H./743 A.D., an attempt was made to settle this 
considerable group of soldiers, which involved the partial expropriation of 
lands occupied by the Berbers, and substituting these with others further 
north (certainly a calculated political decision to distance the government 
from a potential source of disturbance), and the concession of new lands, 
taken from the Treasury’s khums. 

According to Ibn Hayyan, quoted by Ibn al-Khatib, on the suggestion of 
Ardabast, “Count of Spain” and leader of the Christians, the Syrians would 
be assigned a third part of the produce from Christian lands. °° The text 
actually says “wa ja‘ala lahum thulth amwal ahl al-dhimma min al-‘ajam 
tu‘matan’’, but it does not specify whether the amwal is simply produce. It 
seems hard to believe that Ardabast would have brokered an agreement 
with the Kalbite governor which would take land from the Christians; 
alternatively, the Banu-l-akhmas, the Christians who cultivated the khums 
land and who, according to Ibn Muzayn, gave a third part to the treasury, 
would not lose out; they simply would now pay the third part of their 
produce to the Syrians. For Chalmeta, Abu-l-Qattar’s new type of igta‘ is 
more like an igtd‘ istighlal °', but a comparison of this important passage 
from Ibn al-Khatib with that from Ibn ‘Idhari provokes a problem not easily 
solved. The latter writes “wa kana inzalahum ‘ala amwal al-‘ajam min ard 
wa an‘am” (“and they occupied the revenue of the non-Arabs in land and in 
livestock”). °? This certainly implies no mere exchange of recipient of 
revenue, but rather a physical takeover of khums lands, originally 


49 J. Vallvé, Espana en el siglo VIII: Ejército y sociedad, Al-Andalus, Vol. 43, 1978, p. 87. 

50 “And he conceded them the third part of the property of the non-Arab dhimmis, to feed 
them.” Ibn Khatib, /hata.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 109. 

>! ive. a fief in which the patron receives the usufruct, in the form of the proceeds or in 
cash-payments, as tax. 

52 Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Baydn.op.cit, Vol. 2, p. 33; E. Fagnan, /’ Histoire.op.cit., p. 49. 
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designated as iqta‘ al-istighlal in the caliph’s name. It is probably this 
expropriation to which Ibn Hazm refers. 

With regards to the position of the non-Arabs, the Banu-l-akhmas, one 
wonders to what extent their personal position was altered. I suspect that a 
feudal system, much more closely resembling the Visigothic than that of 
the oriental igta‘, appertained to al-Andalus, and that the ‘ajam (foreigners) 
merely exchange a mugqta (patron), a representative of the caliph in 
Damascus, for a much more local dominus. The fact that the Christian 
Ardabast masterminded the establishment of the Syrians in the provinces 
would suggest the adoption by the new settlers of a fief, closer in 
organisation and function, to that operated by the gumis al-Andalus. ** The 
type of fief in Ardabast’s domains and, moreover, the type of fief he 
supposedly donated to al-Sumayl and some other Marwanid clients, is 
described in a revealing passage in the /ftitah al-Andalus. >* ‘Abd _al- 
Rahman apparently ordered Ardabast’s possessions within his domain 
(day‘a) to be confiscated, through jealousy on the Marwanid’s part, after he 
had seen the great number of gifts around the Christian’s residence. > 
Ardabast then went to Cordoba to ask for his possessions back, reminding 
the emir of agreements which had been made by his forefathers (ajddad). 
‘Abd al-Rahman asked him “What do you think of doing? Making for 
Rome?” “I would if I thought you would head for Syria’, replied Ardabast. 
“And who would allow me to return there, seeing that I had to escape from 
certain death?”, asked the emir, to which the Christian count responded, 
“Did you want to consolidate your position in this place for your son and 
heir, or do you want to take from him what has been given to you?” The 
Marwanid’s reply is quite clear: “All I want is to consolidate what I have, 
and for my son.” > 

Further on, another anecdote concerning a certain Maymun, client of the 
Syrians, reveals a similar preoccupation with ownership of land, once the 
Syrians realised that they were going to settle in al-Andalus. Maymun says 
to Ardabast that the Syrians had not thought of staying so long but, with the 
revolution in the east, it was impossible to return. He continued: “Indeed, 
God has been generous to you, and I would like you to give me one of your 
estates (day‘a), which I can exploit with my own hands. I will pay you what 


°3 Ibn Khatib, /hdta.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 109: “wa kana hadha-|-qumis..al-awwal al-amr bi- 
tafriq al-gaba‘il al-shamiyyin al-‘alamin ‘ala-l-balad.” 

54 Ibn al-Qutiyya, Kitab al-Iftiiah.op.cit., pp. 36-38. 

°° “Oubbatihi” : Ribera translates this word as “la estancia”: it has the meaning, literally, of 
a cupola or dome, but can also be applied to a tent made of skins, or, more appropriately for a 
Christian count, a tower. See Kazimirski, Dictionnaire arabe-francaise, Vol. 2, p. 657. This 
could be one of the early examples of a fortified residence in the form of a dome, known to 
have been built in the 8th century; other examples are in Mérida and in Calatayud. 

© Ibn al-Qatiyya, Kitab al-Iftitah.op.cit., p. 37. 
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is due and I will take possession.” Ardabast replied, “Oh no, I would not be 
satisfied giving you one of my estates by equal shares.” °’ He called his 
administrator (wakil), and told him, “Hand over to him the pastures 
(majashir) in Wadi Shush, with all the cows, cattle and slaves, and give him 
the castle of Jaén, called the castle of Hazam.” Al-Sumayl! and some of his 
kinsmen had come to Ardabast seeking similar patronage, as Maymun had 
sought. The Christian gave them a total of one hundred estates, ten to each 
of them; Torrox went to Abu ‘Uthman, Alfontin to ‘Abd Allah b. Khalid, 
and ‘Uqda al-Zaytun in Almodovar to al-Sumayl b. Hatim On the arrival of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya in Almufiecar, in Rabi‘ IT 138 A.H./ 
September-October 755 A.D., the Umayyad clients took him to two of 
those estates awarded earlier by Ardabast, Alfontin, manzil of Abu 
‘Uthman. The permanence of the settlement made by the Marwanids and 
their clients on these lands, awarded by Ardabast, is attested in a reference 
by the historian Ibn Hayyan, who describes one of the above-mentioned 
manzil, Alfontin, still being the residence of the Bant Khalid, through 
which the emir ‘Abd Allah passed in Rabi‘ I, 298 A.H. °* 

There is further evidence for a closer approximation on the part of the 
Umayyads to the feudal organisation which was practised in Western 
Europe; this comes in the form of confirmation of the vassalage from the 
new incumbent of the throne. This confirmation was a written guarantee 
witnessed by other nobles and/or clerics, and sealed with royal wax. It 
seems that written guarantees and confirmations of feudal tenancies were a 
practice in the emir’s chancellery, as has been discussed earlier in chapter 
two. ‘Abd al-Rahman confirmed in writing the rights of Hilal b. al- 
Madyiuni over his tribe and his lands. * In 274 A.H., the emir Muhammad 
“sranted kinship” (sajjala silatahu) to Sulayman b. Dhi-l-Nun, and 
registered his rights over his domains (sajjala lahu ‘ala nahiyatihi), 
accepting Sulayman’s son, Musa, as security. °° A comprehensive list of 
tasjilat (entries in a land register) is given by Chalmeta for the reign of emir 
‘Abd Allah, especially in the Marca Superior, which would have coincided 
with a period of weaker centralised government. °! Of the sixteen he 
mentions, several are concessions awarded to Marwanids, including ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ibrahim b. Hajjaj in Seville. ° 

It is clear that there was a change with regard to the conferring and 
confirmation of fiefs in the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III. It is during his 


>! ibid.. p. 39. 

8 Ibn Hayyan, Al-Muqtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 100. 

>? Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 54: “fakataba lahu ahadan ‘ala qgawmihi wa 
aqgarrahu ‘ala mawd‘hi.” 

6) Ibn Hayyan, Al-Mugqtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 18. 

61 Pp Chalmeta, Concesiones.op.cit., pp. 53-55. 

62 Al-‘Udri, Tarsi‘ al-akhbar.op.cit., ed. ‘A. al-Ahwani, Madrid, 1965, p. 103. 
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caliphate that the authority of central government is restored. Although he 
did not confirm previous tasjilat, a renewal of a feudal concession was not 
guaranteed. ‘Abd al-Rahman was more interested in the loyalty and 
efficiency of a client, than in the legitimacy of his family rights. An 
example of this is with the stalwart opponent of the central administration 
in Cérdoba, the muwallad ‘Umar b. Hafsun. In Muharram 311 A.H./ April- 
May 923 A.D., al-Nasir attacked Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Hafsun, forcing him to 
renounce his castle of Camara, but he confirmed him in his possessions of 
his other fortresses, “because he recognised in him and his brother 
Sulayman sound administrative abilities” (lima radhu min al-styasa wa 
wajh al-maslaha fihi wa fit Sulayman akhihi). ° Similarly, Yahya b. Musa 
b. Dhi-l-Nin was confirmed in his possessions, after he had sent the caliph 
the head of a traitor, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bakri. ™ 

It is to the 10th century that Chalmeta has dated a very interesting 
formulary of concession. ® He points out that the formulary conceded a 
purely territorial igtda‘, “all the dead-lands which such a place borders, with 
its possessions (huquq), benefits (manafi‘), and utilities (marafiq), in fully 
valid igta‘, unconditional and with freedom of withdrawal.” There is no 
mention made of any taxes payable, a far cry from the oriental iqfd‘at, as 
practiced in al-Mawardi’s day. ® Both in the western European and oriental 
tradition of feudalism, the visible expression of an agreement of vassalage, 
along with the solemn oath of loyalty, was the hand-clasp, or safqa. By the 
10th century, it was well-established in the caliphal court in Cérdoba as the 
recognised method of paying homage, and was in use well into the 11th 
century. Ibn Hayyan uses the term, in the Muqtabis, in reference to the 
ceremonies held at Madinat al-Zahra’, by al-Hakam II °’, and the hand- 
clasp was offered to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Sanchol as proof of the loyalty of his 
army commanders at Calatrava. ® In another part of the Muqtabis, collected 
in the anonymous Kitab mafakhir al-barbar, he talks of one of the Bedouin 
kings of North Africa, Muhammad b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad al-Khazri, 
who extended his hand to them (the Marwanids). © The idea that, by the 
swearing of an oath of allegiance, the client had made a pledge to the 
patron, sealed with a hand-clasp, is clearly prevalent in the Andalusi-type 


63 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 184. 

64 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 19. 

65 P. Chalmeta, Concesiones.op.cit., pp. 60-65. 

66 “These igta® were conceded for rent and not in full ownership.” Al-Mawardi, Ahkam, p. 
415 (p. 334 Arabic text), quoted by Chalmeta, Concesiones.ibid., p. 64. 

67 Ibn Hayyan, al-Muqtabis IV, ed. al-Hajji, Beirut, 1965, and Spanish trans. by E. Garcia 
G6mez, Anales Palatinos del califa de Cordoba al-Hakam II, por ‘Isa ibn Ahmad al-Razi, 
Madnid, 1967. 

68 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 49. 

Ibn Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 113. 

69 Mafakhir al-barbar.op.cit., p. 5. 
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of feudal agreement. Ibn Hayyan, in describing al-Hakam II’s invitation to 
cross over to Spain to the Berber supporters of al-Hasan b. Gannin, says 
that al-Hasan “went to al-Hakam, and fulfilled his pledge to him.” Eleven 
years later, in Jumada I 375 A.H./ September 985 A.D., Muhammad b. Abi 
‘Amir killed al-Hasan, because “he felt he could not trust him, owing to his 
many violations of trust.” 7° 

By the time of Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s usurpation of power in 
Sha‘ban 369 A.H./ March 980 A.D., the number of traceable Marwanid 
ansab had dramatically diminished. “‘Abd al-Rahmaan II had 100 children 
of whom, in our time, only remain the following descendants.” 7; 
‘“Mundhir had 5 sons, of whom all have no heirs but one..”; ““Muhammad 
had more than 30 sons, of whom in our time, no more of their descendants 
survive..”; “emir ‘Abd Allah had 11 sons, of whom only remain in our time, 
one heir.” ’* However, the immediate families of the emirs, and especially 
of the caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, were more easily traceable, and I 
should venture that this is so simply because, residing in close proximity to 
the corridors of power, they were known to the genealogists working in the 
capital, whereas distant relatives, especially if established on para-feudal 
domains, were more likely to disappear into obscurity, unknown to the 
urban-based historians or nassab. If perhaps these latter had disappeared, 
owing to their greater attachment to their fiefs 7°, and as a possible 
consequence, through intermarrying with local muwallad families , what 
happened to the more politically-prominent, who eventually decided to 
make a final stand against the threat of oblivion? 

The Marwanid clients who had supported ‘Abd al-Rahman I, in his 
attempt to transfer the Umayyad dynasty to Spain, had been rewarded for 
their support, with important offices: this policy of appointing Marwanids 
to key positions continued into the 9th century. ‘Abd al-Rahman II 
appointed ‘Isa b. Shuhayd Aajib in 218 A.H./833 A.D.; his grandfather, 
Shuhayd b. ‘Isa b. Shuhayd had been a client of Mu‘awiya, had fought at 
the battle of Marj Rahit, and had come to al-Andalus with ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Dakhil. ‘Isa remained in control of the hajibate with the ascendancy of 


10 ibid. p. 20. 

7! Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 98. 

2 ibid, p. 99. 

13 There is a revealing example of these tribal chiefs actually living and working the land in 
their fiefs in the Mafakhir al-barbar. Zin b. Zawi, the chief of the Sanhaja, settled in Elvira, 
enjoyed good relations with his patron, Ibn Abi ‘Amir, until their estrangement over the 
latter’s treatment of Hisham II. The text says that, at the end of 386 A.H./ 996 A.D., Ziri 
rebelled when al-Mansur sent an army against him, “coveting the cultivated lands of Zin.” 
(“rama istislal Zir?’); Mafakhir al-barbar.op.cit., p. 27. 

An especially illustrious example was ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Nadir, who was ceded two 
villages near Elche and Orihuela by the Christian count, Teodmir, on marrying his daughter. 
See al-‘Udn, Tarsi al-akhbar.op.cit. p. 15. 
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Muhammad I, but was later replaced with another descendant of one of the 
warriors at Marj Rahit, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Abi ‘Abda. However, ‘Isa’s son, 
Umayya, whose qualities were recognised by Muhammad, was made one 
of the judges of Cordoba. One of Muhammad’s most loyal generals, Abu 
Khalid Hashim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Hashim, who was sent with the emir’s 
son al-Mundhir to crush the revolt of the Banu Qasi in the Marca Superior 
in 268 A.H./882 A.D., was to achieve an important place in the politics of 
the emir’s court. 

There were Umayyads in important positions in ‘Abd Allah’s 
administration; the visir al-Barra’ b. Malik al-Qurashi, ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Qurashi 7°, and ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd Allah b. Umayya”®; the 
commanders of the cavalry (sahib al-khayl) ‘Ubayd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Abi Abda and Muhammad b. Umayya b. Shuhayd, and the latter’s brother 
“Abd al-Rahman, who was the last to occupy the hajibate before ‘Abd Allah 
abolished the office. ”” 

However, changes were on their way regarding the nature of the 
administrative appointments, and it was ‘Abd Allah who anticipated these 
by his entrusting of his confidence in the eunuch Badr al-Saqlabi. ” 
Increasingly during the 10th century, these courtesans, unaffiliated to any 
familial or tribal grouping, but unswervingly loyal in body and soul to their 
patrons, were to achieve greater prestige within the central administration 
of al-Andalus. Another Badr (b. Ahmad), who was also a confidant of ‘Abd 
Allah, was to be promoted from control of the postal services (sahib al- 
barid) to hajib to Commander of the Cavalry (sahib al-khayl) by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III 7’, and Badr’s son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, was named visir and 
secretary. °° This Badr was deemed important enough to be referred to in 
one of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s panegyrics to al-Nasir, as a “moon in your 
darkness” (ya badr Zulmatiha) *' and a notice of his death on 6th Rajab 309 
A.H./ 10th November 921 A.D., describes him as “mawla of the imam, 
director of the state ’(mudabbir al-dawla). ** 


1S Crénica de al-Nasir.op.cit., p. 33 (trans. p. 96). 
7® Ibn Hayyan, al-Muqtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 51. He killed Hafs b. al-Marra, ga’id of 
‘Umar b. Hafsun, in 280 A.H. 
7 Ton ‘Idhani, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 151; E. Fagnan, L’Histoire.op.cit., pp. 251-252. 
78 Tbn al-Abbar, Hulla.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 252, and Vol. 2, p. 377. 
19 Tbn al-Abbar, ibid., Vol. 1, p. 143. 
Ibn Khatib, /hata.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 463. 
Cronica de al-Nasir.op.cit., p. 93 (p. 31 Arabic text); p. 99 (p. 35); p. 122 (p. 53); pp. 
124-125 (pp. 55-56); p. 129 (p. 58). 
89 Crénica de al-Nasir.ibid., p. 119 (p. 51 Arabic text), although he was replaced in 303 
A.H./ 916 A.D. by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Jahwar. 
8! ibid. p. 99 (p. 35). 
82 ibid., p. 138 (p. 66). 
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The reasons for the change of patronage on the part of the emirs lie 
probably in the desperate weakness in which the central administration 
found itself during the 9th century, especially in the years of ‘Abd Allah. 
This was not so much due to perfidy on the part of the Marwanids (there 
had really only been two Marwanid revolts, and they were both soon after 
the establishment of the Umayyad dynasty in Spain, that of ‘Abd al-Salam 
b. Yazid and ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Aban, the nephew of ‘Abd al-Rahman I in 
163 A.H./779-780 A.D., and that of al-Mughira b. al-Walid, another 
nephew of the emir, and Hudhayl] b. al-Sumay] in 168 A.H./784 A.D. *) 
but to serious rebellions of semi-independent muwallad nobles. I do not 
intend to discuss these rebellions here, but suffice to say that they seriously 
challenged the integral unity of al-Andalus, with the emir in Cérdoba 
virtually being forced to recognise quasi-independent states within his own 
territory, and not only in the distant thughur of Aragon or the Levante, but 
within fifty kilometres of Cérdoba itself. *4 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan III was determined to unify his domain, and thus 
sought to break the will of the autonomous marcher-lords, to grant them 
pardons and then to submit them to his authority. Owing to this overriding 
desire to establish an efficient administrative machinery, his policy was to 
promote according to personal abilities and loyalty, rather than by familial 
considerations. Certainly, he did include Marwanids in his council, but they 
were few. Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Qurashi joined him in his expedition to 
Zaragoza, and laid siege to Abu Yahya Muhammad al-Tujibi’s forces 
there.®> His uncle, ‘Aban, who had held military command under ‘Abd 
Allah, led an expedition to Malaga in 302 A.H./915 A.D. 

It is during the 10th century that one can view the rise of the fitydn as a 
social grouping. These were slaves (ghilman) of the highest category and 
especially after receiving manumission, many came to acquire great wealth 
and attain important administrative posts. The two most famous were 
Ghalib, general in the caliph’s army, whose daughter Asma was to marry 
Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and Ja‘far al-Saqlabi, the hdjib of al-Hakam II. 


83 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 94. 

84 That of Ibrahim b. al-Hajjaj, recognised as lord of Seville and Carmona by ‘Abd Allah, 
in 286 A.H./ 899 A.D., in which, in the words of the French arabist, Lévi-Provengal, “ a new 
quasi-independent state was established, with the emir’s own approval, by an Arab who was 
able to command his own army, collect his own taxes, and showing respect as a deferential 
neighbour to his nominal sovereign, but maintaining a certain distance; a compliant feudal 
vassal, who was yet disposed at the same time, if the occasion arose, and it was worth his 
while, to ally himself against his lord, along with the enemies of the latter.”, Histoire de 
[ Espagne Musulmane.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 366. 

85 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabas V li-lbn Hayyan al-Qurtubi (al-juz’? al-khamis), ed. P. 
Chalmeta, F. Corriente, M. Subh, Madrid, 1979, p. 244; Spanish trans. M2-J. Viguera and F. 
Corriente, Cronica del califa ‘Abd al-Rahman II] ..entre los anos 912 y 942, Zaragoza, 1981, p. 
271. 
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Ibn ‘Idhari gives the number of fitydn in the caliphal palace of Madinat 
al-Zahra’ as 3,750, with an additional 6,300 slave women in the caliphal 
harem. *° Some of these were awarded important posts within the caliph’s 
household, some of which had, up until then, been occupied by Marwanids, 
or at least by others who could claim an Arab descent. These posts included 
the commands of the da’ira, or personal escort of the caliph, the 
supervision of the caliphal kitchens (sahib al-matbakh), buildings (sahib al- 
bunyan), royal stables (sahib al-khayl), jewellery and textile workshops 
(sahib al-baydazira and sahib al-tiraz) and the important command of the 
postal system (including communications and therefore internal espionage) 
(sahib al-burud). ®’ 

Ibn Abi al-Ma‘afiri was able to make use of the fityan, who had become 
the closest advisors of al-Hakam II, in order to launch his own career. He 
first used the paramount position of the Berber Ja‘far al-Mushafi, to gain 
access to the inner circle of the society in Madinat al-Zahra’, especially 
that surrounding the “great princess” (al-sayyida al-kubra) and umm al- 
walad, Subh, mother of Hisham II. Later, he was to ally himself with the 
fata, Ghalib, to destroy al-Mushafi. Then having no further need of 
Ghalib’s services, he turned on his ally, in order to seek sole control over 
the young caliph. With Ghalib’s defeat and subsequent death at Atienza on 
2nd Muharram 371 A.H./ 8th July 981 A.D., the road was clear for Ibn Abi 
‘Amir’s coup d’état, and subsequent consolidation of a totalitarian 
government. He built a new palace to the east of Cordoba, Madinat al- 
Zahira, from which he could control the political activities of al-Andalus, 
and in which served an increasing number of fityan. Some of these were to 
acquire considerable personal wealth, including seigneurial rights over the 
estates in which they had formerly served. *8 

Having taken control of the government, he sought to subject to his will 
all political groupings that were potential risks. Whether he had decided to 
neutralise the political effectiveness of the Marw4anid family as a matter of 
policy, or whether it was a reaction to the conspiracy of Piedra Seca is 
uncertain. ®? However, what is clear is that he persecuted the Marwanids 
during his regime, and was aware of this, for he asks his son ‘Abd al-Malik, 
in his last will and testament, not to pressurise the Marwanids further for 
they had suffered much “at my hands.” ° In 379 A.H./ 989 A.D., ‘Abd 


86 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit, Vol. 2, p. 232; E. Fagnan, Histoire.op.cit., p. 383. 
87 See E. Lévi-Provencal, Espagne Musulmane.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 129-130, and L’ Espagne 
Musulmane au Xéme siécle, institutions et vie sociale, Paris, 1932, pp. 29-30. 
88 Mafakhir al-barbar.op.cit., pp. 31-32. 
8? Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 215-220. 
Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 98. 
” Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., ed.1. ‘Abbas, Vol. 7, p. 77; 
Ibn Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 95. 
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Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Piedra Seca, great-great-great grandson of the emir 
al-Hakam, supported the conspiracy of Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s son, ‘Abd Allah. It 
is possible to view the rebellion as simply one of the many uprisings which 
took place in the frontier provinces. ‘Abd Allah was governor of Toledo 
and joined a coalition, consisting of the wali of the Marca Superior, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mutarrif and the Count of Castile, Garci Fernandez. In this 
sense, it is no different to the dozens of rebellions led by previous wulah of 
the thaghr al-a‘la during the 9th and 10th centuries. What is different is that 
on this occasion, and for the first time since the early precarious years of 
‘Abd al-Rahman I, one of the conspirators was a Marwanid. For this reason, 
it is feasible that there was more than mere social betterment that lay 
behind ‘Abd Allah’s desire to replace Ibn Abi ‘Amir with the ‘Amirid’s 
son, but rather a reaction to a feeling of increasing persecution of his family 
at the hands of the ‘Amirid dictator. It is important to point out that ‘Abd 
Allah was not seeking to restore Umayyad control of the government, with 
the release of Hisham II from his virtual imprisonment in Madinat al- 
Zahra’, as he was supporting one ‘Amirid to replace another ‘Amirid: 
therefore, his feeling of insecurity did not arise from maltreatment by the 
‘Amirids as a political grouping, but rather a resentment at the policies of 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and I would suggest the policies in question were the 
introduction of military and territorial reforms from 370 A.H./ 980 A.D. 
onwards. 

According to Ibn ‘Idhari, in that year al-Mansur invited about 600 
Berbers from North Africa to join his ranks and “he guaranteed some 
benefices for them” (ya tadammana al-ihsdn ilayhim). At the same time, he 
reorganised the ethnic groupings within the army, ensuring that in each 
division every tribal group was represented. As Lévi-Provengal has pointed 
out, “l’ancien systéme de fiefs fut alors probablement aboli d’une maniére 
définitive.” °' One critic, an Hispano-Muslim hostile to the ‘Amirids, 
compared the wealth of the land before al-Mansiur’s reforms and after them: 
Abu Bakr al-Turtushi commented that, with the system of land divided in 
muqatta‘a concession to the troops, who exploited them in association with 
the peasants, the lands were cultivated and the returns were plentiful, 
whereas Ibn Abi ‘Amir 


established monthly stipends (‘ata’) to the troops, which were collected in 
cash, through the imposition of a tribute on the land the army collected. The 
population fled and agriculture became impoverished, having as a consequence 
the diminution of the tribute collected by the state, the weakening of the army, 


°! FE. Lévi-Provengal, L’ Espagne Musulmane au Xéme siécle.op.cit., p. 136. 
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so that the enemy could conquer Muslim territory..until the Almoravids 
entered..who re-established the concessions as they had been in the past. 77 


It seems what al-Mansur was attempting to do was simply to implant in al- 
Andalus the system of igtd‘ as practiced in the Middle East. ?> As Chalmeta 
points out, al-Turtushi’s attitude towards these reforms would be influenced 
by those of his informants, who would have been veteran Andalusi jundis, 
descendants of the Syrians who arrived with Balj.?* Instead of receiving 
two-thirds of the produce of the land, as agreed in 748 A.D., they would 
now only receive the statutory one-tenth. Their distaste for the reform 
would thus be understandable, and it is highly probable that it was 
economic necessity, rather than familial solidarity, which drove ‘Abd Allah 
Piedra Seca to revolt. Apart from the partiality of his sources, there may 
well be some truth behind al-Turtushi’s accusations. In Iraq, a very similar 
scenario can be observed. With the establishment of military government 
by the Buyids in the second half of the 4th / 10th century, the nature of the 
igta‘ underwent a change. The caliph Nasir al-dawla decided to pay his 
servants with the awarding of the rights to collect taxes on the igta‘, rather 
than directly from central government revenue. This conversion of the igta‘ 
tamlik to an igta® istighlal placed some of the most agriculturally- 
productive lands along the rivers Euphrates and Tigris in the hands of the 
caliph’s soldiers. They did not consider themselves the owners of the land, 
and sent their own bailiffs to pressurise the peasants for the taxes due. This 
in turn encouraged a flight from the land by the overburdened peasants, an 
increase in brigandage, and an exhaustion, due to overworking, of the soil. 
If the land fell into decay, it mattered little to the soldiers, as the award of 
the igta‘ istighlal was temporary and not hereditary, and therefore could 
always be returned to the state. It is for this reason that Ibn Miskawayih 
considered the Buyid regime an economic catastrophe ”; just as al-Turtushi 
considered the ‘Amirid regime economically disastrous for al-Andalus. 

The introduction of his military reforms was probably not so much an 
expedient on al-Mansur’s part to weaken Arab tribal solidarity, but rather a 
response to the inexorable dissolution of ethnic bonds within the tribal 
groupings which had originally crossed the Straits of Gibraltar in the 8th 
century. Ibn al-Abbar attributes a project to al-Hakam II to regroup the 
Arab tribes, and to inscribe in a register the ansab of those families whose 
genealogy had been scattered and who no longer knew to which tribe they 


92 Al-Turtishi, ed. and Spanish trans. by M. Alarcén, Lémpara de los principes, Vol. 2, 
Madnid, 1930, p. 92. 

°3 Cl. Cahen, L’évolution de [ igta’ du IXéme au XIIléme siécle, Annales: Economies, 
societes, civilisations, Vol. 8, 1953, pp. 25-52, and especially pp. 32-38. 

°4 P. Chalmeta, Concesiones.op.cit, p. 68. 

?> Cl. Cahen, L’évolution de l'igta‘.op.cit., p. 33. 
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belonged. ”° It is Ibn al-Abbar’s statement in the Hulla, and especially the 
choice of words describing a systematic attempt to restore the collective 
tribal consciousness, that helps to illuminate the problem of what happened 
to the Marwanids. Undoubtedly, the members of al-Nasir’s family and his 
close relatives would have personally suffered at the hands of al-Mansur, 
and possibly as a response to ‘Abd Allah’s conspiracy, but by all accounts, 
in terms of ‘asabiyya solidarity, of the preservation of the purity of the 
gawm, as desired by Ibn Hazm, it was already too late. The consciousness 
of ‘asabiyya had been diluted by a type of land settlement offered the Arabs 
who had crossed over from Ceuta with Balj b. Bishr in 739 A.D., a 
settlement brokered by the Christian feudal lord, Ardabast, and probably, as 
a result of his influence, much closer in kind to the Visigothic model of 
feudalism known to the Christian. The Marwanids had indeed suffered an 
ingirad (extinction) of their lineage, not a physical death, but rather a 
metaphorical exhaustion of their nisba, resulting from “zulmat al-jahl” 
(“the darkness of ignorance”) ?’ of one’s roots, an ignorance abhorrent to 
Ibn Hazm, and a natural concomitant of the darkness which he felt al- 
Andalus was experiencing during the years of fitna. In reality, it was 
therefore not the Marwanids who were taking sides in this fitna, for they 
had already disappeared, but rather the smaller sub-group, the Nasirids, 
who had personally suffered under al-Mansur and were supported by 
Andalusi land owners, probably descendants of the jundi from amongst the 
tali‘at al-shamiyyin, who had an economic interest in seeing the reversal of 
‘Amirid policies, and a restoration of the status quo as enjoyed under the 
government of the Umayyads. 


°® Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla.op.cit., pp. 202-203: “He registered many of the ansab of his land, 
and he assigned to the people of the kuwar the task of regrouping the Arab tribes, reminding 
them of their collective past before his emirate, confirming their nisba, and inscribing them in 
books, restoring to each his own nisba, and thus achieving what was desired.” 

°7 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 2. 
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THE SHI‘AT AL-SAQALIBIYYA (THE SLAV FACTION) 


Strictly speaking, it is necessary to distinguish between the ‘Amirids of 
direct familial line from Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansir and the ‘Amirid mawali 
or clients. There were two direct descendants of al-Mansur’s family, both 
grandsons of Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Mansir. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al- 
Nasir ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir was to take control of Valencia in 
412 A.H./ 1021-22 A.D., and later, in 429 A.H./ 1038 A.D., to transfer his 
court to Almeria and Murcia. ‘Abd al-Malik’s son, Muhammad, whose 
grandmother al-Dalfa’ had designs to create him caliph, was well on the 
road to this exalted office having been appointed dhu-l-wizaratayn (holder 
of the two vizirates) by Hisham II at the same time that ‘Abd al-Malik 
received his honorary lagab of al-Muzaffar, until his father’s sudden death 
precipitously cut short his political ascendancy. He was lord of Murcia in 
412 A.H. but seems to have been eclipsed by his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
judging by the decision taken in 426 A.H. by the mashyakha or the informal 
group of elder and venerable ‘Amirid mawali to appoint the latter as their 
leader. 

The truth is that neither of these ‘Amirid descendants had much say in 
their political careers, being totally dominated by the fitydn (slaves) 
advisors appointed by al-Mansur. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was brought up during the 
turbulent years of the Cordoban fitna in the court of Mundhir al-Tujibi in 
Zaragoza while his cousin, Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar, was in Almeria 
with Khayran. In 411 A.H./ 1021 A.D. the fourteen year old ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
was sent to Jativa where he became hadjib and was recognised as such by 
Mujahid the Ta’ifa king of Denia and the Balearics. But the two grandsons 
of Ibn Abi ‘Amir quickly became pawns in a tactical war for hegemony of 
the Levante fought out between Mujahid and another ‘Amirid fatd, 
Khayran, the Ta’ifa king of Almeria. This latter proposed Muhammad b. al- 
Muzaffar as hajib and gave him the government of Murcia. After a few 
months, the fityan of Jativa tired of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz because of his attempts to 
fill his court with his relations, and expelled him, whereupon he went to 
Valencia. Khayran managed to persuade the fityan of Jativa to hand over 
the city to him and he himself decided to expel Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar 
from Murcia, now that he no longer had an important part to play in 
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Khayran’s designs. The ‘Amirid sought refuge with the latter’s rival 
Mujahid who, although having recognised ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, offered him 
sanctuary. As we shall see a little later, Mujahid probably did this owing to 
his strong sense of allegiance to al-Mansur’s eldest son. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz increased his power on inheriting Almeria from the fata 
Zuhayr, who was killed in battle against Habbis of Granada in 429 A.H./ 
1038 A.D., although he was to lose a considerable part of his inheritance in 
conflict with his erstwhile protector Mujahid. He continued the war against 
Habbis and sought aid from Mujahid with whom he quickly quarrelled 
owing to the latter’s reluctance to risk an open encounter against the 
Sanhaji Berbers. Although the war between the ‘Amirid /a/d and his 
patron’s grandson was brought to a peaceful close, through the intervention 
of Sulayman b. Hud, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz effectively lost Baeza and Jédar (to 
Mujahid) and Almeria, where his brother-in-law Ma‘n b. Sumadih had 
declared himself independent, thus restricting his domains to Valencia, 
Murcia and Lorca. On his death in 1061 A.D. he was to leave a much 
compromised inheritance for there was considerable pressure from both the 
Ta ifa kingdom of Toledo and from Christian Castile. Al-Ma’min b. Dhi-l- 
Nun never ceased to intervene in Valencia, under the pretext of aiding his 
daughter, who had married ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s son, ‘Abd al-Malik. Meanwhile, 
Ferdinand I of Castile (in 1065 A.D.) was to besiege Valencia, a prize 
probably desired by the Castilians ever since their intervention in support of 
“Abd al-‘Aziz in his war against Mujahid in 1041 A.D. 

The ‘Amirid clients fall into four groups: the Saqdliba or Slavs, the 
Berber contingents, many of them brought over from the Maghreb during 
the latter years of al-Hakam II’s reign and during Hisham II’s and al- 
Mansur’s government, the Berberised Arab Bani Hammiud, and the few 
remaining Arab noble families, mainly of local significance, who had 
survived from the older Umayyad administration of al-Andalus. 


The Saqaliba 
This is the term which the Muslim state of the Middle Ages used for slaves 
of European origin: the Qur’dn authorised slavery and slaves formed an 
important part of the booty (ghanima) taken in razzias. A formulary of Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah (died 462 A.H.) informs us that in Cérdoba there 
was a Classification in scale of qualities of slaves, the “Galician” being the 
most sought after, followed in descending order by Catalan, Berber and 
Sudani. ! 

The Saqaliba from Central Europe and the Balkans were sold in markets 
in Verdun and Arles, mainly to Jewish entrepreneurs who transported them 


| C. Verlinden, L’Esclavage dans le monde ibérique mediéval, Anuario de Historia del 
Derecho Espafiol, Vol. 12, 1935, pp. 361-424, and especially pp. 388-389. 
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southwards to the caliphal court. Children were particularly prized as slaves 
because they could thus be educated and prepared for administrative offices 
within the Cordoban diwan, and as a result, during the latter part of the 10th 
century, the Saqdliba quickly formed a sort of administrative élite as state 
functionaries. 

The Umayyads used Saqaliba in their service from the early years of the 
dynasty: al-Hakam I (796-822 A.D.) formed a personal guard of Saqaliba 
known as the “‘mutes” because they could not speak Arabic. However, this 
was not the usual case as many of the child-slaves were educated in Arabic 
and converted to Islam. Ibn Bassam tells us that Mujahid was “a fata in his 
day and most cultured of the kings of his time in that he shared an interest 
in language and was an authority on Qur’anical exegesis...until he was 
recognised as unparalleled.” 2 They were in charge of many offices 
including the kitchen, the falconry, mint, textile workshops and the 
libraries. Those who were promoted to such offices were given the title of 
fata (plural, fityan). 

Another important function of the Saqaliba was the guarding of the 
royal harem and those chosen for this employment were castrated as 
children. Many of the concubines were themselves Saqaliba like the wife of 
al-Hakam and probable lover of al-Manstr, Subh (Dawn), a Basque slave 
who was to wield important influence over court politics, and whose 
brother was also a Sagqaliba and fata in one of the royal workshops. 

While some Sagaliba were educated for administrative duties, others 
were trained as an élite caliphal bodyguard. They also took the title of fata 
and many of them took surnames with military significance, as Mujahid 
(warrior) or Mugatil (fighter), as opposed to the Saqaliba of the palace 
administration who took names meaning amber (‘Anbar), radiant (Zuhayr), 
blessing (Khayran), trustworthy (Wathiq) or pearl (Jumn). 

There were other important differences between the Saqaliba of the civil 
and the military administrations: the latter were not castrated and many of 
them were not bought in the European slave market but were captured in 
raids or were attracted into mercenary service as adults. As a result, many 
of these kept their original language and religion. 

It was in ‘Abd Allah’s and especially in ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s reign that 
these fityan were made into a truly professional army, owing to the 
increasing distrust which the caliph had towards the traditional army 
formed by the Arab aristocracy. It was much more convenient to make a 
personal bond based on a form of protective patronage, with someone 
totally unaffiliated to familial or tribal allegiances, and it was ‘Abd Allah 
who first saw the potential of these Sagaliba to replace the Arab nobility 
along with their respective familial biases. As we have seen, one such Badr, 


2 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 5, p. 23. 
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a confidant of ‘Abd Allah, was promoted from control of the postal services 
(Sahib al-burud) to commander of the cavalry (Sahib al-khayl) by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III and was described by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi as “mawla of the 
Imam, director of the state.” ? 

Both civil and military fityan received salaries which were substantial 
enough to make them very rich and allow them to purchase large estates 
and form their own quasi-feudal bonds with Saqgaliba whom they were able 
to manumit. This patron-client relationship between the military fitydn and 
their Saqaliba troops has been noted by Maria Jesus Rubiera Mata, who 
rightly points out the importance of this relationship as a factor in the 
Cordoban fitna and the birth of the earliest Slav Ta’ifa states. 4 

The military reforms of Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir were decisive in 
consolidating Saqgaliba power, wealth and status. He reorganised the ethnic 
groupings within the army, and at the same time professionalised it, 
replacing the system of land concession in return for service with that of 
monthly stipends (‘atda). It was with these cash payments that the Saqgaliba 
were able to amass considerable fortunes and personal armies. Although the 
Umayyads had originally converted these fityan into state functionaries, 
their loyalties could be bought, and effectively were so by Ibn Abi ‘Amir. 
They thus simply changed from being Umayyad mawéadli to being ‘Amirid 
mawali . 

Although Ibn ‘Idhari lists the names of fifteen ‘Amirid fityan; Wadih, 
Bashir, Nazif, Naja, Shula, Muzaffar, Mujahid, Zuhayr, Khayran, Nasr, 
Nusayr, Tarafa, Shafi‘, Jumn and Wathig °, and Ibn al-Khatib adds the 
names of Bushra’, al-Zab, Bulayq, Kawthar, Khalaf and Ja‘far °, only seven 
of these are referred to in more contemporary historical texts, that is Ibn 
Hayyan and Ibn Bassam. Wadih was the governor of the Thaghr al-awsat 
(the middle March); Muzaffar was to usurp the lordship of Valencia and 
Jativa, along with Mubarak; Mujahid, that of Denia and the Balearics and 
Zuhayr and Khayran would make themselves lords of Almeria and Murcia 
in 403 A.H./ 1013 A.D. In addition, four other fityan were to usurp the 
territories over which they had been placed in the capacity of governors; 
Sabur in Badajoz, Mugatil and Nabil in the Balearics and Tortosa 
respectively and Labib in Valencia. 

However, with the outbreak of the fitna in Cordoba and the usurpation of 
the caliphal title by Muhammad al-Mahdi, a division would occur amongst 
these ‘Amirid fitydn. This was precipitated by Muhammad’s action of 
dissolving the army and dismissing the generals, both Berbers and 
Saqaliba, who thus lost considerable potential remuneration. A group of 


3 Crénica de al-Nasir op.cit., p.138. 
= Maria Jesus Rubiera Mata, La Taifa de Denia, Alicante, 1985, p. 47. 
> Ibn Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, pp . 219-220. 
® Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 104. 
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‘Amirid fitydn fled to the Levante and established themselves in exile in 
Jativa. However, Wadih and Mujahid recognised al-Mahdi. ’ Wadih refused 
to open the gates of Medinaceli to Sulayman al-Musta‘in’s ambassadors 
and went to Tortosa from where he arranged a meeting with the Count of 
Barcelona in order to ask for reinforcements and an alliance to replace the 
temporarily-dethroned Muhammad. With the assassination of al-Mahdi, 
Sulayman al-Musta‘in tried to regain the unity of al-Andalus by having the 
secretary-vizir Ibn Burd write a persuasive letter to entice the Saqaliba 
group in Jativa to return to Cérdoba. But, as Ibn Bassam comments, the 
fityan “were deaf to his charms and dismissed his letter, being silent in 
response to his writing, and thus war was unleashed.” * This was a war 
between two fundamentally different points of view, two different 
perceptions of how al-Andalus should be governed. The fityan were, first 
and foremost, ‘Amirid mawadli, and were intent on the restoration of al- 
Mansur’s system of government, that is a submissive legitimately- 
appointed caliph controlled by an ‘Amirid hajib. Although effectively they 
were now independent in the provinces where they had been placed by al- 
Mansur as governors they still had an aspiration to restore the ancien 
régime. Ibn Bassam perceptively calls these ‘Amirid fitydn, the new heirs of 
the provincial governorships in the Levante, “muluk al-fitna’’, “kings of the 
fitna” ’, and this is a perfect title for them: kings not by design, but by the 
historical accident of the process of disintegration and division, that is, of 
fitna. 

For Ibn Khaldun, the first independent Ta’ifa kingdom was formed on 
the death of al-Mahdi in Dhu-l-hijja 400 A.H./ July 1010 A.D., when the 
fata Mujahid left Cordoba and installed himself in Tortosa. However, it is 
difficult to corroborate the dating of the actual secession of Mujahid’s 
kingdom. 

Probably the first signs of a genuinely independent government in the 
Levante (although, as shall be discussed later, not matched at this earlier 
stage with an ideology independent of the traditional mould formed in the 
10th century) can be recognised with the murder of the vizir-governor of 
Valencia, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yusar, at the hands of Mubarak and Muzaffar 
in 401 A.H./ 1010-1011 A.D., and their wresting control of the city. They 
then established the dominion of Valencia/Jativa as a place of refuge for 
both Slav/Gallic and Basque mawali, and Cordobans fleeing from the 
upheavals of the fitna, who, according to Ibn Hayyan, established 
themselves comfortably there, building “such palaces as have never been 
seen in Cérdoba.” '° Following Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in’s successful 

7 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 5, p. 227. 

8 Ibn Bassam, sid., p. 22. 


? Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 1, p. 732. 
'0 Ibn Hayyan, apud Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 5, p. 18. 
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investment of Cérdoba in 403 A.H./ 1013 A.D., the Sagdliba Twifa of 
Almeria/Murcia, Badajoz, Denia, Tortosa and the Balearics were 
proclaimed. However, it should be pointed out that this was probably more 
in response to Sulayman’s settling of his Berber supporters in quasi-feudal 
fiefdoms; in fact, the independence of the Berber Ta’ifa of Arcos and Jérez, 
Granada, Moron, Albarracin, Toledo, Silves, Algeciras and Malaga can all 
be dated from 403 A.H. 

In 402 A.H./ 1012 A.D., the fata Aflah had made himself lord of 
Almeria, and three years later, he bore the brunt of the first expansionist 
actions of the new “kings of the fitna”, who were now beginning to jockey 
for position as the most powerful of the lords of the Levante. In Muharram 
405 A.H./ July 1014 A.D., Khayran annexed Almeria and murdered Aflah 
and his family. '! This action undoubtedly provoked Mujahid to proclaim a 
caliph in Denia, himself having the title of hajib. His loyalty to the ‘Amirid 
tradition is evidenced by his duplicating in the kingdom of Denia the 
system of government earlier operated by his “protector” Muhammad b. 
Abi ‘Amir in Cérdoba. He sought a legitimate candidate for the caliphate 
and found one in Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ubayd Allah al- 
Mu ‘iti one of the Cordoban refugees. This al-Mu‘iti fulfilled the necessary 
legal requirements as being descended from the prophet Muhammad and 
being a member of the Qurayshi tribe. He was duly proclaimed caliph with 
the surname of al-Mustansir, on Jumada 405 A.H./ December 1014 A.D., 
only five months after Khayran’s annexation of Almeria. 

This political action by Mujahid had in its turn an important 
consequence. Khayran now was obliged to seek legitimacy for his new 
kingdom and, owing to his hostility to the “imam of the Berbers”, 
Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in, could hardly look to the caliph in Cérdoba. 
Therefore, believing Hisham II still to be alive, he sought the help of ‘Ali b. 
Hammiud, Sulayman’s governor of Ceuta. ‘Ali had caliphal ambitions of his 
own and, using the excuse of acting as mawtur (seeking blood-revenge on 
behalf of a relative) for Hisham '*, he openly declared his rebellion against 
Sulayman, supported by Khayr4an. The latter certainly had no desife to see 
this Idrisid Berber as caliph in Cérdoba, even if he was ‘“‘arabised”, and 
could claim the legitimacy by tracing his lineage directly back to the 
prophet through the Idrisid line. As a result, once it was ascertained that 
Sulayman had murdered Hisham II, Khayran broke away from the 
Hammudi alliance. 

Meanwhile, Mujahid had taken advantage of the death of Muaatil, 
governor of the Balearics, to effect a military takeover of the islands and, it 


Nl Al-‘Udbni, Xiah tarsi‘ al-akhbar wa tanwi' al-athar wa-l-bustan fi ghara’ib al-buldan 
wa-l-masalik ila jami‘ al-mamalik , ed. ‘A. ‘A. al-Ahwani, Madrid, 1965, pp. 82-83. 
12 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 37. 
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seems, judging from a poem of Ibn Sa‘id al-Baghdadi, panegyrising a naval 
victory by Mujahid !°, that the maritime confrontation took place with 
Khayran’s fleet. 

Khayran continued to scheme for hegemony of the Levante. He sought a 
new pretender to the caliphal office, and found him in one of the few 
remaining Umayyad survivors, a great-grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Nasir al-Murtada. Al- 
Murtada was proclaimed caliph on 10th Dhu-l-hijja 408 A.H./ 29th April 
1018 A.D. in Jativa. Khayran managed to engage the support of many of 
the Ta’ifa kings who had previously recognised ‘Ali b. Hammud: Mubarak 
and Muzaffar of Valencia and Jativa, Labib of Tortosa, and his one-time 
ally, Mundhir al-Tujibi, king of Zaragoza. It was probably through familial 
patronage with Mundhir that two other powerful lords joined the coalition 
against ‘Ali b. Hammud: Ibn Hud, lord of Lérida, and Abu-l-Qasim (‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. Hudhayl) al-Tujibi, lord of Alpuente. The latter 
possibly had been independent since 400 A.H., a fact which is not so 
surprising when one considers the relative isolation of this Ta’ifa seigniory, 
and had offered refuge to the Cordoban writer Ibn Hazm for a couple of 
years. 

The Tujibi lord of the Thaghr al-a‘la also marched south with a group of 
Catalan mercenaries. The Catalans had been playing an increasingly active 
part in the internal affairs of the kingdom of Zaragoza, after several years of 
diplomatic “isolationism”, probably licking their wounds after the costly 
and unsuccessful Catalan intervention on the side of Muhammad al-Mahdi 
in 400 A.H. As has been said earlier, 1t was probably the widowed countess 
Ermesinda who maintained this “open-door” policy towards Zaragoza, in 
an attempt to seek any possible opportunity to expand the enclosed frontier- 
line of Catalufia, and would continue to exercise a considerable influence 
over the affairs of court in Barcelona, owing to the relative youth of the 
new count, Berenguer Ramon I “en Geperut” (‘the Hunchback’’), who was 
only fourteen years old on his accession to the throne in 1018 A.D., only 
two months prior to al-Murtada’s proclamation. 

One particular name is important, all the more so for its exclusion from 
the list of ex-‘Amirids united in coalition to dethrone ‘Ali b Hammid, and 
that is Mujahid, the Ta’ifa king of Denia and the Balearics. The various 
Muslim sources do not mention Mujahid as taking part in the attempt to 
enthrone al-Murtada, and especially Ibn al-Khatib, who gives the most 
detailed account of the events of 1018 A.D. The Granadan historian 
mentions every person who ts linked with the history of the city over which 


13 The reference, contained in a panegyric to al-Mansur, is admittedly vague. Ibn Sa‘id 
wrote that Mujahid sent money from Majorca with information about his victory over 
Khayran. See M*: J.Rubiera Mata, La Taifa de Denia.op.cit., p. 66. 
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he governed in capacity of vizir. In his al-Ihata fi ta’rikh Gharnata, he lists 
the fityan who were camped outside the walls of Granada, where al- 
Murtada was trying to convert the influential and powerful Sanhaji Berber 
leader, Zawi b. Ziri, to his cause. He mentions Khayran, Mubarak and 
Muzaffar, but not Mujahid. 4 

In part, the exclusion of Mujahid’s name is understandable, given the 
previously-established enmity between the king of Denia and Khayran of 
Almeria, which had already been baptised in open naval combat in the 
Mediterranean. But there is another important motive for Muyjahid’s 
unwillingness to support this latest attempt to restore an Umayyad to the 
caliphate of al-Andalus, and this lies in the very strength of al-Mansur’s 
network of ‘Amirid placemen, established so effectively during the thirty 
years of his domination of Muslim Spain. Mujahid had always been true to 
his ‘Amirid allegiance- he had supported Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and after him ‘Abd 
al-Malik, and his support of Muhammad al-Mahdi and al-Dalfa’ can be 
seen in the context of the suspected poisoning of ‘Abd al-Malik by his 
brother ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. Who was the “traitor” to the ‘ Amirid 
cause? Mujahid, for supporting the pretensions of an Umayyad to the 
caliphate, or Sanchol, who himself may well have been guilty of fratricide 
(and of a brother who was the governing ‘Amirid hajib), and of the 
arrogation of the caliphal title for himself, something which Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
had never attempted nor intended to do? The fact is that Mujahid was not 
simply supporting Muhammad al-Mahdi’s claim to the caliphal title, but 
was, and more importantly for him, seeking revenge, along with al-Dalfa’, 
for the assassination of his patron, ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Therefore, Mujahid’s support of Muhammad al-Mahdi is 
understandable, but alternatively, his similar political and military backing 
for any other Umayyad pretender to the caliphate, whether it be al-Murtada 
or not, does not make much sense. The question must therefore be asked: if 
the system of ‘Amirid placemen was so durable, why were the other 
‘Amirid fityan, Khayran, Mubarak, Muzaffar and Labib now involved in an 
attempt to place an Umayyad in the caliphal office? The answer, I believe, 
lies in part in that very durability of al-Mansur’s administrative system, and 
in part also in the fact that its period of survival was drawing to a close. The 
‘Amirid fitydn, and principally Khayran, had in fact been seeking to restore 
the old Ordo Almanzoris ever since the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. 
Wadih, in 400 A.H., had sought, and for a short time achieved, the 
restoration of Hisham II as caliph under his own guidance in the capacity of 
hajib. Khayran, in 406 A.H., had sought to usurp effective power, also in 


14 For Khayran see al-lhata fi ta’rikh Gharnata, ed. M.A. ‘Inan, Cairo, Vol. 1, 1973, p. 98 
and pp. 517-518 : for Mubarak and Muzcaffar, al-Ihata.ibid., Vol. 3, 1976, pp. 292-293 : for 
Mundhir al-Tujibi al-Ihata.ibid., Vol. 3, p. 281 : for Ibn Hud, al-lhata.ibid., Vol. 1, p. 141, p. 
235, p. 237 and p. 412 : for Aba-I-Qasim al-Tujibi, al-/hata.ibid., Vol. 3, p. 185 and p. 199. 
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the guise of the office of hajib, but under the legitimately-appointed 
Umayyad caliph, i.e. Hisham II. Once it was obvious that Hisham had been 
assassinated by Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in, Khayran withdrew from Cordoba, 
refusing to recognise the legitimacy of ‘Ali b. Hammud’s claim to the 
caliphate. Such recognition would have been incompatible with Khayran’s 
aims, because whereas he would have been able to easily control Hisham 
II, just as Ibn Abi ‘Amir, ‘Abd al-Malik, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol and 
Wadih had done before him, he would not have been able to play the 
manipulative hajib to ‘Ali b. Hammud’s submissive caliph. Therefore, 
always ambitious, Khayran waited until he could find a suitable 
“submissive” caliphal candidate, but also one who naturally had to have the 
necessary requisites for the nomination, especially being a member of the 
Qurayshi family, with an unbroken family heritage traceable back to the 
prophet Muhammad. This he found in al-Murtada and he supported his 
claim to the caliphate, only as long as this candidate remained 
“submissive.” It was clear to Khayran that his candidate for the caliphate 
was becoming a little too independent, by the time the coalition reached 
Granada, and he took the opportunity to “ditch” his nominee. Ibn Hayyan 
recognised this and attributed the defeat and subsequent death of al- 
Murtada before the walls of Granada, not so much to the bravery of the 
Sanhaji horsemen but to Khayran’s treachery. '° The Mansurid system of a 
legitimately-appointed Umayyad caliph, controlled by an ‘Amirid hdjib, 
had finally run aground with this last serious attempt to restore the ‘Amirid 
system of government by Khayran and the other fitydn. Mujahid had 
refused to join this ultimate pro-al-Murtada coalition, as he had refused to 
participate in the restoration of Hisham II. As we have seen, he 
undoubtedly had his reasons, and in any case, in the ‘Amirid system there 
was only room for one caliph and one hajib. Mujahid had himself opted to 
recreate this system of government on a localised scale in the Levante, with 
his proclamation of al-Mu‘iti, but clearly it would not have made any sense 
to have supported Khayran, considering apart his mutual enmity with the 
other fata, for, once having effected the placing of al-Murtada in the 
caliphal office in Cérdoba, the rivalry between Mujahid and Khayran 
would certainly re-emerge, such was their incompatibility to govern al- 
Andalus together. Mujahid could only hope for the failure of Khayran’s 
expedition, trusting in the knowledge that Khayran himself would scuttle 
the venture, should any difficulties in the control of his candidate arise. 
These did, and Khayran duly put paid to his enterprise. The importance of 
the failure of this attempt to place an Umayyad candidate in Cérdoba has 
already been discussed. Suffice it to repeat that it was this which finally 
buried the idea of recreating the ‘Amirid system of government and which 


'S Ibn Hayyan apud Ibn Idbari, Kitab al-bayan .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 126. 
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provoked the effective political disintegration of al-Andalus. It is true that, 
nine years later, in 417 A.H./ 1026 A.D., Khayran and Mujahid did ally 
themselves, albeit somewhat reluctantly and totally mistrusting each other. 
This was in response to an appeal made to them by the Cordobans 
themselves, and in any case, by this date, the centre of their interests had 
shifted to their respective domains in the Levante. Khayran only stayed in 
Cérdoba a matter of days, returning to Almeria on the 29th Rabi‘ I/ 19th 
June, and Mujahid only remained a short time after the former’s departure. 
This intervention in Cérdoba by Mujahid is not incompatible with his 
earlier reluctance to support Umayyad candidates’ claims to the caliphate. 
Indeed, it provided one last opportunity for Mujahid to restore the ‘Amirid 
system of government, although it is clear that his heart was not in the 
enterprise. On returning to Denia, he left the son of his former patron, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik (who had sought refuge in Mujahid’s court) 
behind in Cérdoba. When the Cordobans decided to proclaim Hisham b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, brother of al-Murtada, 
caliph and recalled him from his exile in Alpuente, the new caliph, in 
recognition of the protection afforded Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik by the 
powerful Ta’ifa king of Denia, gave him the title of hajib. However, this 
was purely honorific, for effective control of Hisham III’s administration 
was in the hands of his vizir, Hakam b. Sa‘id al-Qazzaz. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SHI‘AT AL-BARBARIY YA (THE BERBER FACTION) 


The first and most basic question must be asked: what constitutes a Berber? 
What do we understand by the ahi al-barbar (the Berber people)? Is this 
term to be contrasted with the other socio-political group in al-Andalus, the 
ahl al-Andalus? Is it indeed an isolated ethnic group, or is there in fact any 
reason to believe that 1t constitutes no more than an anachronistic creation 
by the 11th and 12th century Hispano-Arab historians? Some of these 
questions are not quite as absurdly simplistic as they may seem at first 
glance. They are all fundamental to the problem of one of the most ingrown 
characteristics of the fitna in particular and the history of 11th century al- 
Andalus in general; i.e. the antipathy between the Arabs and the Berbers, 
and all must be discussed in order to clear the ground for the assertion that 
the fitna which took place at the beginning of the 11th century can rightly 
be called the fitna al-barbariyya or the Berber fitna. 

The major obstacle to an understanding of what represents a Berber is 
the difficulty with which it is possible to view this linguistico-ethnic 
grouping objectively. Most of the sources are naturally Arabic and there is 
a definite tendency to denigrate the Berbers in Arabic literature, especially 
that post-dating the 11th century, as shall be discussed. In the Arabic 
language, the verb barbara means to “speak gibberish”, which certainly led 
one Eastern historian of the 13th century to believe, whether in part 
maliciously or not, that the origin of the Berbers came from their wont to 
speak “copious gibberish.” ! 

The fact that al-barbari can not only mean a Berber, but also a 
barbarian, has led to some very “suggestive” theories in recent years 
regarding the possibility that in fact there were no Berber settlers, at least in 
the 8th century. J. Vallvé * suggests that the barbar, mentioned by Ibn 
‘Idhari as having been recruited by Yusuf al-Fihri and, after his death, by 
his son, were in fact Visigothic cavalry. * The Franks and the Byzantines 
may have referred to the Visigoths as barbari, but is it likely that a 13th 


' Ibn Khallikan, Kitab Waf‘ayat al-a‘yan, Cairo, 1299 A.H., Vol. 1, pp. 54-55. 

2 J. Vallvé Bermejo, Espava en el siglo VIII: Ejército y sociedad, Al Andalus, Vol. 43, 
1978, pp. 105-106. 

+ Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 46. 
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century Maghrebi historian, or a 14th century Granadan * would consider 
barbar to mean Visigoths, instead of tribal groups originating from North 
Africa? In addition, Ibn ‘Idhari is quite clearly referring to North Africans 
when he talks of the barbar who supported Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in in 
1010-1013 A.D., and even a non-Maghrebi, Hispano-Arab historian like 
Ibn Hayyan recognises the North African influence in the fitna al- 
barbariyya. Of course, feasibly one could avoid the term “Berber” 
altogether, and follow the distinction made in the medieval Christian texts 
between mauri and sarraceni, a distinction surviving right through to the 
early 16th century. > Likewise, one could opt for a more politico- 
geographical basis for the definition of Berbers by grouping them as 
‘“Maghrebis’’, but this hardly seems satisfactory, for not all North Africans 
were Berbers, and not all Berber groups come from the region which is 
strictly-speaking known as the Maghreb, i.e. North-West Africa, 
comprising the modern-day states of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, as an 
important group of Berbers inhabited parts of Tripolitania, in modern 
Libya. 

Clearly, the only guide to follow is that offered us in the illuminating 
pages of the great Tunisian historian Ibn Khaldun. © His basis is indeed 
geographical, but transcends the political restrictions: he viewed the 
Berbers, and for that matter, the Arabs too, as peoples defined not 
according to their innate nature or genetic inheritance but according to their 
physical environment, be it desert, steppe, mountain, valley, coast or city. ’ 
Furthermore, it is the study of the continuous and dynamic dialectic 
between the desert and the city, and the partially-contradictory dialectic 
between the two principles on which, for him, political power was based, 
ideological, i.e. religion (din) and social, i.e. solidarity (‘asabiyya). It is 
basically in the light of this social element of the dialectic, the ‘asabiyya, 
that we are able to define what a Berber was and is, but with one important 
caveat: the Berber does not seem to have a political existence without 
‘asabiyya, without his ethnicity expressed in tribal solidarity. If the 
‘asabiyya does not exist, then neither does the Berber, and this is precisely 
the pattern which can be seen in the history of al-Andalus, or at least the 
Berbers’ share of that history. Following Ibn Khaldtin’s view of ‘umran al- 


4 Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihata fi ta’rikh Gharnata.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 107-108. 

> For example, in a document for Ascé, referring to civil disturbance caused by fighting 
between the “mauri” and the “Sarraceni”’, as late as 1528. A.H.N. Madrid, Ordenes Militares, 
legajo 188, carpeta 636, 19. No. 10. 

6 Ibn Khaldin, Mugaddima ‘ald kitab ta’rikh al-duwal, ed. M. Quatremére, Prolégoménes 
ad’ Ibn Khaldoun, Paris, 1858, 3 Vols. 

7 See J.P. Charnay, Modéle théorique de U histoire socio-culturelle musulmane: les 
dialectiques maghrébines dIlbn Khaldoun, Actes du ler Congrés d’études des cultures 
méditerranéennes d’influence arabo-berbére, Algiers, 1973, pp. 234-251. 
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bashari (human culture), the Berber has his place in the socio-historical 
evolution of that culture to exactly the same degree as the Arab, but only as 
long as he plays his dynamic role in the continuous dialectic. Once either 
element of the equilibrium is upset, then one of the two elements will 
submerge the other. If the element of badawa (nomadism) inundates that of 
hadara (sedentariness), the delicate balance will be upset and the sedentary 
will fall victim to the nomadic. This is exactly how Ibn Khaldun viewed the 
effect of the Bedouin Banu Hilali invasion of Ifriqiya and its consequences 
for North African civilisation. ® Likewise, if the element of haddra 
submerges that of badawa, the collective consciousness of tribal solidarity 
amongst the latter will be suppressed. This is how Ibn Khaldin interpreted 
the socio-political development of al-Andalus, to the point that the very 
same Arab life-style which in part he admired so much, for introducing into 
and developing within the Spanish peninsula a much-envied civilisation, 
had led to the ruin of that civilisation. He describes the three stages of this 
transformation, by which the crucial dialectic between the two mutually 
kinetic of din and ‘asabltyya gradually became imbalanced, with the 
consequence that the religious element submerged the social. ’ Firstly, the 
arabisation of the Berber groups with the Arabs settling in the cities, and 
with a consequent sedentarisation of the Berbers on an urban model. 
Secondly, an exodus from the peninsula of Andalusis, both Arabs and 
Berbers, in the face of the advancing Christian reconquest, and thirdly, an 
incompatibility with their original homelands, and a consequent 
destabilising factor in the late medieval Maghreb. !° 

Therefore, 1f we accept the Berbers as consisting not of “barbarians”, nor 
of a linguistic group characterised by its “copious gibberish”, but rather, as 
Ibn Khaldun argues, as a tribal force, strengthened by its socio-economic 
and cultural ‘asabiyya, we can recognise two stages of their involvement in 
the history of al-Andalus, firstly in the original conquest and settlement of 
the 8th century and later, as immigrants invited by the Umayyad ruling 
dynasty in Cérdoba to settle, during the course of the 10th century. 

The earliest Muslim sources seem to acknowledge the division of the 
Berbers into two main groups, the Butr and the Baranis. As early as the 
3rd/ 9th century Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, in discussing the origin of the Berbers, 
whom he argued were descended from Goliath, recognised this division. !! 
Al-Istakhri, writing a century later, confirms this division into Butr and 
Baranis, further sub-dividing the two main groups; the former into the 


8 Ibn Khaldan, Mugaddima.op.cit, p. 297 and p. 783. 

? Tbid., p. 295. 

10 Tbid., p. 293. 

'! Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Conquéte de l'Afrique du Nord et de l’ Espagne. Futih Ifriqiya wa- 
!-Andalus, ed. and trans. A. Gateau, Algiers, 1947, pp. 35-36. 
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Nafza, Miknasa, Hawwara and Madyina and the latter into the Kutama, 
Zanata, Masmtda, Malila and Sanhaja. '* Recently, Eduardo Manzano has 
argued the case that it was, in fact, the four sub-groups from the Butr who 
first came to al-Andalus. '? His main argument is that the Butr correspond 
to the tribes which had been united in a confederation called the Laguatan 
(or more usually known as the Austuriani in the fourth century sources), 
amongst them the Baquates (Bargawata?) and the Macenitas (Masmitda?), 
and which had been continually pressing along the eastern parts of the 
North African /imes, attacking the coastal cities of Tripolitania. It was 
members of this confederation who were used by the Arabs in their 
expansion westwards and ultimately across to the Spanish peninsula, 
having established quasi-feudal bonds either through the exercise of slavery 
or clientage. Certainly, both the Butr and the Bardnis seem to have been 
present in the western Maghreb by 92 A.H./ 710-711 A.D., for Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam states that, when Musa b. Nusayr attacked Tangier in that year, the 
city was inhabited by both Butr and Baranis. '4 

The problem is that, with the possible exception of Al-Istakhri, all the 
other Muslim sources simply concur in that the Berbers were divided into 
two main groups but they do not specify if it were only members of the 
Butr division who were represented in al-Andalus. Ibn Hazm, who in his 
Jamharat gives a detailed genealogy for the two sons of Barr, Madghis and 
Burnus, ascribes seven tribal units to the latter '° but, of these seven, four 
are subsequently included in his description of the Berbers who had settled 
in al-Andalus. He recognises the Azdaja, Masmuda, Kutama and Sanhaja 
as being amongst the twelve tribal groupings represented in the peninsula. !° 
All that this tells us, unfortunately, is that by the 11th century, both Butr 
and Baranis Berbers were living in al-Andalus. However, writing in the 
Ath/ 10th century, Al-Istakhri clearly identifies the four aforementioned 
sub-groups of the Butr division as residing in al-Andalus, placing the Nafza 
and Miknasa between Galicia and Cordoba and the Hawwara and Madytina 
in Santaver and Elvira, but the Bardnis Zanata and Kutama, both of whom 
are listed by Ibn Hazm as residing in al-Andalus (in Santaver and Elvira), 
are associated by Al-Istakhri with Tahirt and Satif (in the Maghreb) 
respectively. I would suggest that the four sub-divisions mentioned by Al- 


12 Al-Istakhri, Kitab al-masdalik wa-l-mamalik, ed.M.J. de Goeje, Viae Regnorum, 
Bipnouecs Geographorum Arabicorum, Vol. 1 (2nd ed.), Leiden, 1967, p. 44. 

E. Manzano Moreno, Los Beréberes de al-Andalus: los factores de una evolucién 
histérica, Al-Qantara, Vol. 11, 1990, pp. 397-428. Also in E. Manzano Moreno, La Frontera 
de Al-Andalus en época de los Omeyas, Madrid, 1991, p. 235. 

14 Tbn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Conquéte.op.cit. pp. 88-89. 

15 “Ali ibn Ahmad Ibn Hazm, Jamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. ‘A.M. Haran, Cairo, 1962, p. 
495. These are the Kutama, Sanhaja, ‘Ajisa, Masmida, Awraba, Azdaja and Awrigh. 

'6 The others are the Malziza, Maghila, Miknasa, Zanata, Sadina, Madyiina, Ulhasa and 
Hawwara. See Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.ibid., pp. 498-502. 
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Istakhri as living in al-Andalus, and I am tempted by Manzano’s argument 
that they were indeed all of the Butr division of the Berbers, represent the 
first-wave immigrants from North Africa and, as I shall argue later, the 
additional listings included in the writings of Ibn Hazm and other post-10th 
century Muslim writers reflect the arrival of new Berber tribal groups in a 
second-wave, during the 10th century. 

Certainly, Ibn Khaldtn claims that it was the Berbers belonging to the 
four great confederations of the Matgara, Miknasa, Madytna and Hawwara 
(all members of the Butr division), along with other smaller family 
groupings, like the Stmata, who originally emigrated to the Spanish 
peninsula. '’ Probably most entered with Tariq b. Ziyad, or immediately 
afterwards, for certainly there were substantial numbers by 121 A.H./ 739 
A.D., when the Arab administration in al-Andalus was threatened by an 
uprising of the Berbers in sympathy with their brothers across the Straits of 
Gibraltar, who were besieging a Syrian army under Balj. b. Bishr in Ceuta. 
Apparently, the Maghrebi Berbers had revolted as a consequence of the 
financial policy of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah al-Muradi, governor of Tangier, 
who had tried to confiscate one fifth of all the Berber lands on the pretext 
that it constituted khums land, conquered by force, one fifth of which 
rightly should have gone to the caliphal fisc. It is possible, as J. Vallvé 
suggests, that this is simply a later justification on the part of the jurists and 
fugaha (legal experts) '*, but there does not seem to be any other pressing 
motive for such a rebellion, especially considering the earlier history of the 
Berbers vis-a-vis previous conquerors. The inhabitants of North Africa 
seem to have been susceptible to foreign intrusions into their culture, and 
easily assimilated them. Dufourcq maintained that in the 6th and 7th 
centuries all the Berbers constituted a group loyal to the Christian 
Byzantine Empire !, and it has also been argued that in fact, since Punic 
times, North Africa has been orientated towards the East. 2° Even if both 
points of view seem to have the tinge of French colonialism, there does 
seem to be reasonable proof that, at least on a linguistic level, the Berbers 
did not resist the domination of languages introduced along with foreign 
colonialist activity in the North African littoral. The latin sermo rusticus 
which developed under Byzantine domination, continued right through to 
the 12th century in various places, understandably mainly along the coast or 


17 Ibn Khaldin, Histoire de berbéres et des dynasties musumanes de I’ Afrique 
septentrionale, trans. M.G. de Slane, Algiers, 1847, Vol. I, pp. 226-237, p. 250, p. 259 and p. 
276. 

18 J Vallvé Bermejo, Ejército y sociedad.op.cit., p. 92. 

19 C. Dufourcq, Berbérie et Ibérie médiévale: un probléme de rupture, Revue Historique, 
Vol. 240, 1968, pp. 293-324, and especially p. 298. However, it was the Berbers who opposed 
the Donatists. 

20 EF. Gautier, Le passé de I’ Afrique du Nord, Paris, 1937, pp. 130-137. 
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within the immediate coastal hinterland: in Gabes 2', Monastir 2*, Beja, 
Biskra, Tlemcen and Niffis 77, T. Lewicki has been able to trace toponimic 
references to Christians, in the form of such toponyms referring to the 
probable existence of a church, as Ijliz, Giliz, Ijlazu and Ayn Taghis. *4 
Likewise, al-Idrisi, writing in the 12th century, mentions the inhabitants of 
Gafsa speaking a Roman tongue derived from Latin, al-latini al-ifriqi. *° 

The substantial groups of Syrians under the command of Balj b. Bishr, 
probably about 7000 in number, passed over from Ceuta to al-Andalus and 
were subsequently settled in fiefs. As has been discussed in chapter three, 
there is some uncertainty as to what, if any, types of organisation was 
chosen for the division of the land taken from the Visigoths but, whether it 
was divided according to the tradition established by the Prophet, 1.e. that 
the land was allotted once the khums (one fifth) had been deducted for the 
caliphal treasury, or according to the Visigothic tradition of hospitalitas of 
two thirds of the land conquered, it is clear that the arrival of the talr‘at al- 
thaniyya min al-shamiyyin (the second wave of Syrians) 7°, provoked a 
serious problem of the re-allotment of the lands. Although both the 
baladiyyitin (native inhabitants) and the Berbers were considered co- 
proprietors (shuraka’) in the reorganisation occasioned by the settlement of 
the Syrians 2’, the new governor, Abu-l-Khattar al-Husam b. Dirar, did find 
a solution in the partial expropriation of lands occupied by the Berbers, and 
the substituting of these with other lands further to the north, thus killing 
two birds with one stone, i.e. the settlement of the new wave of Syrians and 
the physical distancing of a potential source of disturbance from the 
government administration in Cérdoba. I am inclined to agree with J. 
Vallvé 28, that Ibn Hazm’s assertion that the Syrians under Balj b. Bishr 
sought to expel the majority of the baladiyyun (both non-Arabs and 
Berbers) is more a reflection of the Cordoban historian’s berberophobia, for 
he uses the remark to compare this action with “what the Berbers have done 
now without there being any difference.” ” 


21 Ibn Khurdadbih, Kitab al-masalik wa-l-mamalik, ed. R. Dozy and M.J. de Goeje, 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, Vol. 6, Leiden, 1889, p. 86. 

22 Al-Idrisi, Kitab Nuzhat al-mushtaq fi ikhtiraq al-afaq, ed. R. Dozy and M.J. de Goeje, 
Description de I’ Afrique et de [ Espagne, Leiden, 1866, pp. 348-350. 

Al-Bakri, Kitab al-masalik wa-l-mamalik, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1876, p. 37, pp. 

55-56, p. 80 and p. 118. 

23 Ibid., p. 51 (text p. 110), p. 76 (pp. 155-156), p. 160, p. 303. 

24 T. Lewicki, Une langue Romane de |’ Afrique du Nord, Rocznik Oriental-styczny, Vol. 
17, 1953, pp 415-480. 

9 Al-Idrisi, Kitab Nuzhat.op.cit., pp. 104-105. 

26 Ibn al-Qutiyya, Ta’rikh iftitah al-Andalus, Madrid, 1868, p. 19. 

27 Ibn al-Khatib, al-/hdata.op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 107-108. 

28 J. Vallvé, Ejército y sociedad.op.cit., p. 87. 

29 M. Asin Palacios, Un cédice inexplorado del cordobés Ibn Hazm, Al Andalus, Vol. 2, 
1934, pp. 1-56, and especially p. 36 (translation p. 41). 
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In any case, the Arab geographers and historians certainly locate many 
Berber groups in the northern part of al-Andalus, especially in the area 
known as the sharg al-Andalus to the Arabs, taking in all the central 
mountainous zones lying between Toledo and the Mediterranean. It is 
probable that the laying down of their roots in this area of the Spanish 
peninsula by the Berbers dates from the resettlement effected by Ibn Dirar 
in 743 A.D. Both the anonymous Akhbar Majmi‘a and Al-Istakhri traced 
the Berbers to this central zone, the former rather more ambiguously 
placing them in “Galicia, Astorga, Mérida, Coria and Talavera” *° and the 
latter specifying that the Nafza and the Miknasa settled between Galicia 
and Cordoba and the Hawwara and Madyuna in Santaver and Elvira, a 
description which Ibn ‘Idhari adopted. 3! Likewise, Ibn Hazm associates 
several tribes with Santaver, including the Banu Nu‘man, a sub-group of 
the Ulhasa, the Banu Razin, a sub-group of the Hawwara, and the Banu 
Tayya, Banu Abu-l-Akhtal and the Banu ‘Awsaja, all sub-groups of the 
Malzuza. 

Further north-east, in the region of the lower Ebro, the Miknasa and the 
Maghrawa settled around Mequinenza and Tortosa respectively *?, and it is 
possible that the fortification Carasumada (in the termino of Torres de 
Segre, Lérida) could correspond to Qaryat Sumata, a sub-group of the 
Nafza. * 

In the area corresponding to the Muslim administrative zone of the 
Thaghr al-awsat (the Middle March), there were also important groups of 
Berbers; the Banu Faraj (also called the Banu Salim) dominated the region 
of Guadalajara and Medinaceli **, and the Bant ‘Abdus and Banu Tihalt (or 
Banu Mada) the region of Soria and Ateca/ Pozuelo de Ariza respectively*, 
all being sub-groups of the Masmuda. In addition, there is the unidentified 
Muntantya, occupied by the Banu Zarwal, a sub-group of the Maghila, 


30 Ajbar Majmi‘a. Cronica anénima del siglo XI, ed. and trans. E. Lafuente Alcantara, 
Madrid, 1867, p. 39 and p. 49. 

3! Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 56 (trans. p. 85.). 

32 E, Lévi-Provengal, La description de l’ Espagne d al-Razi, Al Andalus, Vol. 18, 1953, p. 
74. 

Al-Kazwini, cited by Alemany Bolufer, La Geografta de la pentnsula ibérica en los 
autores arabes, Revista del Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Granada y su Reino, Vol. 10, 
1920, p. 159. 

33 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus. Estructura antropolégica..op.cit., Barcelona, 1978, p. 404. 
34 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 464. 

Ibn al-Qutiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 98 (trans. p. 99). 

Al-‘Udhni, Nusis.al-masalik ila jami‘ al-mamalik.op.cit., p. 30. 

Al-Istakhri, Kitab masalik.op.cit., p. 42. 
3° Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 103 (trans. p. 164). 

Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 466. 
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which most closely resembles the present-day Montafiana, just to the north 
of Zaragoza. °° 

In the administrative zone of the Thaghr al-aqsar (the Lower March), 
lying to the south and west of Toledo, there were settlements of powerful 
Berber groups, especially running along the line of the Guadiana river; 
these include the Miknasa, Kutama, Hawwara and Masmida. Apparently, 
there was a city called Miknasa, situated 75 kilometres above Mérida in the 
region of Puebla de Alcocer-Logrosan °’, evidence which is supported by 
Ibn Hayyan, who informs us that, in 303 A.H./ 915 A.D., Ordofio II crossed 
the Guadiana five miles below Medellin, to “plunder the city of Miknasa”’ 
(liyughafis madinat miknasa).** The Bani Takit (or Tajit), a sub-group of 
the Banu Masmida, originally settled in Coria and Lajdaniya *°, but ousted 
the Banu Kutama from Mérida at the time of the first fitna *°, although a 
sub-group of the Kutama, the Awraba, lived in Alisha, identified as the 
hillfort of Alija, near Talavera. 4! Also in the area around Mérida and 
Medellin were pockets of Hawwara, represented by the Banu Farfaran. 4 
Finally, there was the Nafza who, according to Al-Istakhri, lived between 
the cities of Hawwara and Zamora, although most probably should be 


36 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 499, gives the name as Ubal Muntaniyya (“lofty 
mountain”?). I am not convinced by Manzano’s identification of Ibn Hazm’s Muntdniya with 
Ibn Hayyan’s Mushayanat on the basis of the possibility of a confusion in the editing of the 
Arabic texts. See E. Manzano Moreno, La Frontera de Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 133-134. In any 
case, he objects that, because the Mugtabis indicates that Mushayanat is found in front of the 
fortress of Warsha, which Manzano supports Guitart Aparicio’s identification as Urrea de 
Jal6n, this rules out the possibility that Mushayanat could be just a few kilometres north of 
Zaragoza. However, the text of the Muqtabis actually says that “Hisn Warsha al-muwfiya ‘ala 
al-Mushayanat” (Ibn Hayyan, Al-Mugqtabis V, ed. P. Chalmeta, F. Corriente, M. Subh, Madrid, 
1979, p. 361), which could be translated instead as “Warsha which lies beyond al- 
Mushayanat’, and Ibn Hayyan goes on to mention that al-Mushayanat was one of Muhammad 
b. Hashim al-Tujibi’s fortresses. Immediately beforehand, he had mentioned another of 
Muhammad b. Hashim’s fortresses, Muril, close to Tarazona. In an earlier article, I have 
identified this Muril with the hill-top fortress, known locally as Cabeza Mora, overlooking the 
village of Murillo, halfway between Valtierra and Tudela: see P.C. Scales, La Red Militar en 
el Tagr al-a‘la en los siglos X y XI. Analisis e tndice topogrdfico, Boletin de Arqueologia 
Medieval, Vol. 4, 1990, p. 125. This would place both al-Mushayanat and Warsha in the 
defensive line between Zaragoza and Tudela but, unfortunately, it does not help identify Ibn 
Hazm’s Ubal Muntaniya. 

37 See F. Hernandez Giménez, La Kura de Mérida en el siglo X, Al Andalus, Vol. 25, 
1960, pp. 313-371 and especially p. 348. 

38 Ibn Hayyan, Al-Mugtabis V.op.cit, p. 121. The city of Miknasa, therefore, seems to have 
been situated in the balad of Asnam, west of the fortress of Medellin. 

39 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 466. 

40 According to al-Razi, quoted by Ibn Hayyan, it was “two men from Mérida, Masmida 
of the Bardanis’ who guided Ordofio II across the Guadiana in 303 A.H./ 915 A.D.; Al- 
mutans V.op.cit., p. 121. 

41 F. Jiménez de Gregorio, Fortalezas Musulmanas de la linea del Tajo, Al Andalus, Vol. 
19, 1954, pp. 410-420. 

42 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 465. 

Al-Istakhri, Kitab masalik.op.cit., p. 44. 
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identified with the area further east, between the rivers Tajo and Guadiana. 
The Nafza have been identified both with the large walled settlement of 
Vascos, recenty the subject of archaeological excavation *7, and also with 
the castle of Umm Ja‘far, identified as Mojafar, situated near to Villanueva 
de la Serena. “ 

In the southern part of al-Andalus, which approximately corresponds 
with modern Andalucia, there were numerous nuclei of Berbers. The 
Baranis probably were represented in the Sierra de Almadén, judging by its 
carrying the name of Jabal al-Bardnis. * There were the districts of the 
Luwata, Sadfura and the Mistasa, dependent on Firrish, Fahs al-Ballut and 
Oretum respectively. *© To the south of the Guadalquivir, various 
administrative districts in the mountainous regions inherited names of 
Berber tribes: Saddina in the comarca of Sidonia “7 (who seem to have 
shared the district with sub-groups from the Malzuza and the Maghila- the 
Bani Nabiya, the Banu Abw-!-Akhtal and the Banu Ilyas) “8, the Lamaya * 
between the districts of Rayyo and Takurunna (itself of North African 
origin and host to the Bant al-Khali‘, sub-group of the Madytna), and 
Algatocin (from al-‘Atushiyyin, in its turn named after the Bant ‘Atus). 
There were also probable settlements of the Hawwara in the valley of the 
Guadalquivir and in the mountains to the south, in Morén °° and 
Marchena.>! 

In contrast, in the eastern part of Andalucia, around Granada and Jaén, 
there is less evidence for the presence of Berber groups; apart from a group 
referred to in the Muslim sources as Hatruta or Hatriqa >? and a small 
nucleus centred on Jativa, where the Banu ‘Amira, a sub-group of the 


43 R. Izquierdo Benito, Ciudad hispano-musulmana de Vascos (Navalmoralejo, Toledo). 
Campanas (1979-80) , Noticiario Arqueolégico Hispano, Vol. 16, 1983, pp. 289-380. Vascos. 
Une ville berbére en Espagne?, Bulletin d’ archeologie marocaine, Vol. 14, 1981-82, pp. 331- 
345. Excavaciones de Vascos: resultados y planificacién, | Congreso de Arqueologia de la 
Provincia de Toledo, Talavera de la Reina, 1990, pp. 435-457. 

44 F. Herndndez Jiménez, La Kura de Mérida.op.cit., p. 335. 

45 Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun’im al-Himyari, Rawd al-mi‘tar ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, La péninsule 
ibérique au moyen age , Leiden, 1938, p. 170 (text p. 142) . 

46 J. Alemany Bolufer, La Geografta.op.cit., pp. 135-136. 

47 Al-Himyari, Rawd al-mi‘tar.op.cit., pp. 123-124 (text pp. 100-101). 

48 Ibn Hazm, /amharat..op.cit., p. 499. 

49 Al-Himyari, Rawd al-mi‘tar.op.cit., pp. 204-205 (text p. 170). 

Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Musa al-Maghribi Ibn Sa‘id, Al-Maghrib ft akhbar ahl al-Maghrib, 
ed. S. Dayf, Cairo, 1953, Vol. 1, p. 442. 

50 Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus.op.cit., number 855. 

Ibn al-Qutiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., pp. 34-35 (trans. p. 27), who mentions a junst of the 8th 
century, Abu Musa al-Hawwari, coming from a place in the plain of Morén. 

5! Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 465, mentions the Bana Jahwar of Marchena, who were 
Hawwari. 

>? Ibn Hayyan, Al-Mugtabis .op.cit., Vol. 3, ed. M. Antuiia, Paris, 1937, p. 52. 

Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.ibid., p. 496. Ibn Khaldiin says “Hanzula.” 
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Ulhasa, the Banu Malhan and the Banu Munakhkhal had settled. »* This is 
probably as a result of the resettlement effected in 743 A.D., which would 
have left a predominance of Arabs in the coastal plains and river valleys in 
the south and east, with some Berber groups flanking them in the 
mountainous zones and especially a much stronger presence of North 
Africans in the central and northern areas of Muslim Spain. 

The only probable addition to this picture of the geographical 
distribution of the Berber tribes before the 10th century is that associated 
with the arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman I al-Dakhil in 756 A.D. It must not be 
forgotten that ‘Abd al-Rahman’s mother, Rah, was a Berber, from the 
Nafza tribe, and on fleeing the massacre of the Umayyad family in Abu 
Futrus, he fled westwards, eventually seeking refuge in Nakur, the chief 
port in the Nafza homeland. It was from Nakur that ‘Abd al-Rahman 
decided to cross over to Spain, landing in Almufiecar, from where he began 
to gather his supporters. Amongst his forces, he seems to have had a group 
of Berbers, for he placed Ibrahim b. al-Shajra at the head of them. ** Would 
it not be pertinent to suggest that his Berber tabi‘iyyun (followers) were 
from the Nafza people, from which his own mother’s family originated? 
This reasonable proposition unfortunately runs immediately up against an 
awkward problem, which is in the need of an explanation. Why 1s it that the 
very same Nafza tribe supports the insurrection in 170 A.H./ 786-7 A.D., 
led by ‘Abd al-Rahman’s most serious rival, Muhammad, son of Yusuf al- 
Fihri, whom the Marwanid emir had defeated and held prisoner in 
Cordoba? Ibn ‘Idhari informs us that ‘Abd al-Rahman I “fell on the Nafza 
Berbers, whose power he crushed and of whom he killed a great number.’ 
It seems that this insurrection was an inheritance from Muhammad’s father 
who, in 141 A.H./ 758-9 A.D., had fled from Cérdoba, supported by a 
substantial Berber force, and it was this same Berber support which was 
available to Muhammad and which he used in his battle against ‘Abd al- 
Rahman at Makhadat al-Fath. 

It would appear that the Nafza who supported this rebellion were from 
that central belt in the sharq al-Andalus, between the rivers Tajo and 
Guadiana, but it is not inconceivable that what is represented here is a 
division of the Nafza group, a part of each on opposing sides of the 
battlefield. According to Al-Istakhri, the Nafza were one of the most 
important Berber groups in al-Andalus, and under this larger tribal 


53 For the Bani ‘Amira see Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.ibid., p. 499 and p. 500: for the Banu 
Malhan see Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Jacuts geographisches Worterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1870, Vol. 4, pp. 799-800: for the Banu Munakhkhal see P. Guichard, Le peuplement 
de Valence aux deux premiers siécles de la domination musulmane, Mélanges de la Casa de 
Velazquez, Vol. 5, 1969, pp. 103-158. 

4 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan .op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 46. 

°° Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 57-58. 
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conglomerate were a host of smaller sub-groups, appertaining tribally to the 
Nafza, and distributed between the Ulhasa and the Sumata tribes: the Banu 
Zajyali, the Banu-l-Jali‘, the Bana Tarniya b. Ghazlin (lords of Teruel and 
Villel), the Bana Nu‘man of Santaver, the Bani ‘Amira, Malhan and 
Munakhkhal of Jativa. 

Indeed, we know that, shortly after arriving in Spain, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Dakhil managed to recruit at least two Berber groups during a 
preliminary propaganda tour through the kuwar of Rayyo, Sidonia and 
Seville. 56 One of these was an ancestor of the Bant Ilyas, a sub-group of 
the Maghila, but the other was the Banu-l-Jali‘ of Takurunna, which was a 
sub-group of the Nafza. It is quite feasible to imagine a representation of 
the Nafza from Nakur in ‘Abd al-Rahman’s original mission in Takurunna, 
who would have used their influence to gain the support of the Banu-l-Jali‘. 

The most vexed problem associated with the Berbers, and about which 
modern historians are divided, is the contribution of this North African 
element to the socio-cultural make-up of al-Andalus. Effectively, from 
Ribera onwards, there was a growing awareness of the process of 
“‘berberisation” and the relative impact it made alongside Arab civilisation 
on the development of Andalusi society. The question was raised: to what 
extent was this ‘“berberisation” merely cosmetic and only of surface 
importance? In more recent years the argument among the historians has 
centred on place-name evidence; Corominas maintained that this evidence 
shows Berber influence to be substantial >’, whereas Oliver Asin argued 
that in fact the majority of the Berber immigrants to Spain would have 
spoken Latin. * 

However, all the academic discussions revolving around this 
berberisation have been limited to relatively short works published in 
journals. °° In 1977, the first major work was published by a French 


56 Ibn al-Qitiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 25 (trans. p. 19). 

57 J. Corominas, Sobre els noms de lloc d’ origen berber, Studia Hispanica in honorem R. 
Lapesa, Vol. 1, Madrid, 1972, pp. 207-218. Also see, J. del Perugia, Noms de lieu d origine 
berbére dans le sud-ouest de la France , Hespéris-Tamuda, Vol. 18, 1978-79, pp. 5-51. 

58 J. Oliver Asin, En torno a los or{genes de Castilla. Su toponimfa en relacién con los 
drabes y beréberes , Al Andalus, Vol. 38, 1973, pp. 319-391. See also, T. Lewicki, Une 
banigue romane.op.cit., pp. 415-480. 

A. Tovar, Los estudios beréberes en relacién con Espana, Cuadernos de Estudios 
Africanos, Vol. 1, 1945, pp. 113-121. 


I. de las Cagigas, Berberizacién en Espana. Apuntes para su estudio, Cuadernos de 


Estudios Africanos, Vol. 2, 1946, pp. 113-131. 


J. Bosch Vild4, El elemento humano norteafricano en la historia de la Espana 


musulmana, Cuademos de la Biblioteca espafiola de Tetuan, Vol. 2, 1964, pp. 17-37. 


J. Bosch Vila, Establecimiento de grupos humanos norteafricanos en la Peninsula 


Ibérica, a ratz de la invasién musulmana , Atti del 1 Congresso Internazionale di Studi Nord- 
Africani, Cagliari, 1965, pp. 147-161. 

J. Bosch Vila, A proposito de la berberizacién de al-Andalus , Les Cahiers de Tunisie, 
Vol. 26, 1978, pp.129-141. 
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historian, Pierre Guichard. © This study was born of a dissatisfaction with 
the treatment of the Berbers by historians of Muslim Spain. For Guichard, 
some of the optimistic views of many medievalists about the rapid fusion of 
the Arab and Berber elements within the indigenous hispanic mass were 
unsatisfactory, owing to the clear evidence of tribalism well after the 
original invasions, and especially witnessed in the civil wars during the 
reign of the emir ‘Abd Allah. Guichard’s thesis falls into three main parts: 

1. that the Afro-Asian grouping which entered Spain with the Muslim 
conquest formed a far higher proportion of the total population of the 
peninsula; 

2. that the position of women in al-Andalus, in spite of everything that 
has been said of the relative liberty they enjoyed in Hispano-Muslim 
society, was not very different to that in the Maghreb and the Near East; 

3. that the toponymy, at least in some rural regions, reflects an ample 
diffusion of modes of social organisation of an agnatic type, whose origins 
can be sought more in the East and in North Africa than in pre-Islamic 
Spain. 

Up to a certain point, this type of ethno-history is rewarding. Many of 
Guichard’s arguments are quite persuasive, especially to the extent to 
which he has been able to look at some very basic problems of Spanish 
medieval history from a different perspective. However, he does seem over- 
enthusiastic in trying to force the “circle” of the socio-political geography 
of the Iberian peninsula into the “squares” of 14th and 20th century North 
Africa. He begins looking at his compatriots’ social-anthropological work 
amongst various modern North African tribal groups °', and then he 
attempts to treat the ethnic groupings in Umayyad Spain in the same way, 
comparing and contrasting the “ethnic share” of the Berbers with that of the 
Arabs and with that of the Christian kingdoms in the north of the peninsula. 
Thus, for Guichard, the political effectiveness of the nomadic in contrast to 
the sedentary is based on the social realities of the clan structure, and he 
finds no difficulty in relating the advantage of geographical mobility 
possessed by the Vikings and the Hungarians over the cumbersome 


J. Bosch Vila, Integracién y desintegracién socio-cultural y polttica: los beréberes en la 
Andalucta isldmica, Atti della settimana Internazionale di Studi Mediterranei Mediovalie 
Moderni, Spoleto, April 1979, pp. 61-77. 

J. Bosch Vila, Andalucfa isla4mica: arabizacién y berberizacion. Reflexiones en torno a 
un tema, in Andalucia Isldmica, Vol. 1, Granada, 1980, pp. 9-42. 

60 P. Guichard, Structures sociales ‘orientales’ et ‘occidentales’ dans I’ Espagne 
musulmane, Paris, 1977. 

6! Amongst others, he uses the social anthropological work of J. Berque, P. Bardin, P. 
Bourdieu, J. Chelhod, J. Cuisenier, R. Descloitres, Bichr Fares, J. Fauret, R. and L. Makarius, 
R. Montagne, A. Moret, J. Roussier and G. Tillion. 
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Carolingian military machine, with that of the Arab and Berber nomads 
over the Roman armies. ° 

It is for similar reasons that this French historian resorts to Ibn Khaldun 
to try to explain why the Reconquest started in Asturias and not 1n the 
Basque country: he argues that, just as a tribe is able to achieve political 
power with a combination of a strong sense of ‘asabiyya (solidarity) and the 
ability of a dominant family to annexe, canalise and direct that ‘asabiyya, in 
Cantabria and Asturias it was the small group of Visigothic nobles who 
were able to direct the nucleus of the Reconquest, using the freedom of 
spirit as the source of political energy. © 

It is precisely this type of extraneous juxtaposing of different socio- 
political systems which I find the most risky. The particular example given 
above is worth considering a little more, because it provides an opportunity 
to underline the fundamental flaws in Guichard’s thesis, on the basis of 
complex terminological problems which he has glossed over in his desire to 
mould his argument into a conveniently-malleable template. Guichard finds 
support for his description of Cantabro-Asturian ethnic groups of the 4th to 
8th centuries as being socio-politically of a “primitive” type, i.e. in clans 
and tribes, in recent research by Vigil and Barbero. ®* They argued that the 
origins of the Reconquest can be sought in the Cantabro-Asturian zone 
because, whereas the rest of Visigothic Spain was easily conquered by the 
Muslims owing to the lack of interest in defending the existing social order, 
amongst the Vasco-Asturians there was no class division and they therefore 
had something to defend, i.e. their liberty. Guichard then goes on to 
compare the Cantabro-Asturian “esprit de corps” with that of the social 
groupings of 14th century North Africa, described by Ibn Khaldutn, quoting 
the Khalduni “esprit de corps’, found in the Mugaddima: 


In a tribe composed of various large families, it is necessary that one of these 1s 
placed in charge of the others for its esprit de corps and converts them into a 
single body. 


Sovereignty is the term to which esprit de corps leads. A people to whom their 
chief has come to subdue, finds it easy to dominate people foreign to them. 


As a side remark to this quote, the French historian explains that by 
“people”, one can understand “tribe”, because Ibn Khaldun thinks in terms 
of a tribal mode. Taking the mathematical analogy a little further, one can 


62 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus. Estructura antropologica.op.cit., p. 256. 

63 Ibid., pp. 262-263. 

64 M. Vigil and A. Barbero, Sobre los ortgenes sociales de la Reconquista: Cantabros y 
Vascones desde fines del Imperio Romano hasta la invasién musulmana, Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, No. 156, Vol. 2, 1965, pp. 271-339. 
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certainly admit that the function/ term for Ibn Khalditn is the tribe, but it is 
another thing altogether to ascribe to the Tunisian historian the function y 
(tribe= gawm/ qabila) =x (people= ahl/ nds). This function is the creation 
of Guichard, and it is the impossibility of relating two mutually-exclusive 
and vague terms, especially in consideration of the hazards of interpetation 
to be found in Muslim historiography, which underlies the main weakness 
of Guichard’s argument for the maintenance of ‘asabiyya (as understood by 
Ibn Khaldtn) amongst the Berbers of al-Andalus. His claim that the esprit 
de corps inherent in the nomadic social organisation is a factor in the 
maintenance of Berber ‘asabiyya during the first two centuries at least of 
Islamic domination in Spain, is untenable. ‘Asabiyya in Ibn Khaldun’s 
Ifrigiya is one thing, but the same concept applied to the socio-political 
reality of al-Andalus is another. 

In a discussion of lexicology of the tribe to be found in Hispano-Arabic 
sources ®, Guichard mentions that, although the more technical terms of 
fakhd and batn, as a tribal sub-division, 1s rarely used, one can have 
recourse to many references to other family and tribal groupings, including 
al, ahl, bayt, ‘iyal and especially gabila and gawm. Al is a genealogical 
group within a family or a tribe and is synonymous with ‘ashira. It is 
organised around a particular person; thus there is the al Muhammad or the 
dynasty of the al ‘Uthman and the al Bu Sa‘id. Likewise, bayt and ‘iyal 
tends to refer to a close family grouping, generally that of aristocratic 
background; e.g. al-‘Udhri, when referring to the members of the Tujibi 
family, governors of the Thaghr al-a‘la (Upper March). ° 

Guichard quotes Ibn Hayyan, al-‘Udhri and Ibn al-Qutiya to argue that 
ahl refers to either an extensive clan or a patrilineal family. °’ Certainly, the 
primitive sense of the word had a familial context, for it referred to those 
who lived together in the same tent (from the Hebrew dhel). *’ However, he 
fails to point out that, in the very same writers’ works, one can find a much 
vaguer meaning for ahi, constituting a global term for people, not related 
familialy in any way. Al-‘Udhri talks of one of the Tujibis as “writing to the 
people (ahl) of Huesca” © as elsewhere he refers to the citizens of Lorca, 
Orihuela, Pechina and Zaragoza as ahi.” Another 11th century historian, 
the mu‘ajjam (compiler) who compiled the Akhbar Majmi‘a, uses ahl 


65 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 496-504. 

66 Al-‘Udbri, Nusiis.op.cit, p. 45, p. 63 and p. 70. 
Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugqtabis .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 54. 
Al-‘Odhni, Nusius.ibid., p. 34, p. 44, p. 54 and p. 61. 
Ibn al-Qutiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 76. 
68 Encyclopédie de I’ Islam , Vol. 1, p. 265. 
69 Al-‘Udhri, Nusiis.op.cit., p. 63. 
1 Ibid., p. 1, p. 2, p. 22, p. 82. 
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equally for the inhabitants of Mérida and for the people of Spain. 7! In fact, 
all three historians, al-‘Udhri, Ibn Hayyan and the anonymous compiler of 
the Akhbar Majmi‘a, use indiscriminately the word ah! and nas for 
“people.” 7 

The terms gawm and qabila seem much more clearly to be a reference to 
tribal groups related by blood. Although Guichard quotes some examples of 
Berber groups referred to as gawm 73, he admits that the usage of this is 
subject to variation. In the Akhbar Majmi‘a, al-Sumay] “gathered the chiefs 
of his tribe.” ’* Does this mean all the Qaysi? Ibn Hayyan refers to a gqawm 
as a union of Qahtanis and Adnanis ”°, but elsewhere gives it the sense of a 
more-restricted family grouping. 7° Likewise, in the Akhbar Majmi‘a, 
gawm can be simply a band of soldiers, like that which supported Mughith 
in attacking Cordoba in the early days of the conquest. ”” 

Clearly, the problem is that such terminology defies definition in its 
usage by the Muslim historians, and all the more so when referring to those 
of the 10th and 11th centuries. For example, why does Ibn Hazm, who was 
actually preparing a genealogical compendium, use the term gawm very 
rarely to designate a family or clan? And why is he able to mention an Arab 
gawm just as much as a Berber gawm, as if, terminologically speaking, 
there was no important difference to him? ” 

If one accepts, as indeed Guichard does ”, that the definition of such a 
term as gawm runs up against innumerable problems owing to its multiple 
usage, how much more so do we encounter similar difficulties with the 
term ‘asabiyya, especially if trying to apply such a concept to the socio- 
political realities of al-Andalus. Although, up until now, the term ‘asabiyya 
has only been discussed vis-a-vis Ibn Khaldun, owing to the many pages he 
dedicated in his historical works to the importance of ‘asabiyya as forming 
the fundamental link in human society ®°, it must not be forgotten that in a 
much earlier period of Islam, that of the hadith literature, the traditions 


1 Ajbar Majmi‘a .op.cit., p. 5 (trans. p. 19), p. 96 (trans. pp. 91-92). 
? Al-‘Udhri, Nusis.op.cit., p. 89. 

Ibn Hayyan, al-Muqtabis .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 133. 

Ajbar Majmi‘a.op.cit., p. 12 (p. 25), p. 26 (p. 37). 

73 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 375-376. 

14 Ajbar Majmii‘a.op.cit., p. 56 (trans. p. 63), pp. 73-74 (p. 74). 

> Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 88. 

1© Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 76 and p. 80. 

17 Ajbar Majmi‘a.op.cit., pp. 10-11 (trans. p. 24). Indeed, the same source a little later on 
(p. 12/ trans. p. 25) uses al-nds for a band of soldiers: “He continued his march with the 
greater part of his troops.” (wa mada ‘azam al-nas) 

78 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat.op.cit., p. 345, and also on p. 465, where he mentions the Berber 
Banu-l-Jali‘. 

19 Pp. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., p. 502. 

80 See for example, F. Gabrieli, // concetto della ‘asabiyyah nel pensiero storico di Ibn 
Haldun, Atti della R. Accad. della scienze di Torino, Vol. 65, 1930, pp. 473-512. 
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recall the Prophet condemning ‘asabiyya as being contrary to the spirit of 
Islam. ®! 

Yet again, it can be shown that Guichard tries to force the “square” of 
‘asabiyya into the “circle” of the socio-political background of early 
medieval Muslim Spain. He attempts to show that there are sufficient 
testimonies of tribal ‘asabiyya amongst the Arabs of 8th century Spain. ° 
The action of the Arabs established in the peninsula of collecting provisions 
for the Syrians, recently arrived from Ceuta, to make up for the shortfall of 
those proferred by the governor ‘Abd al-Malik, is seen in Khalduani terms, 
as ‘asabiyya. A little later, al-Sumayl, finding himself besieged by the 
Yemenis of the Thaghr al-a‘la in Zaragoza, invokes the ‘asabiyya of all the 
Qaysis to come to his help. The problem is that in both cases the ‘asabiyya 
in question is the creation of Guichard, and does not appear in the texts 
quoted *3, and herein lies the problem. Certainly, Ibn Khaldin talks of 
‘asabiyya as solidarity, and describes it so, but it had quite a different 
meaning for the Andalusi historians. 

‘Asabiyya is like the forerunner of the divisions inherent in fitna. Just as 
it represents for Ibn Khaldun a factor of cohesion in a society without a 
State, it is converted into an element of division or fitna for historians 
brought up in and accustomed to a sedentary Muslim community organised 
by means of state institutions. Al-Istakhri, in discussing the city of Coria, 
explains that 


it was a great city until it was destroyed by ‘asabiyya, fighting between 
themselves until one of the two factions sought help from the Christian 
Galicians and until they destroyed it. °4 


Clearly, as early as the 10th century, ‘asabiyya referred to a division of the 
community into two parties, but the few references which exist in the 
Muslim texts do not help throw much light on the nature of this 
partisanship. It clearly is not tribal, and can refer equally to an attachment 
between large groups of people who span many tribal boundaries. It also 
can simply be used in reference to a personal quasi-feudal bond. When it 
has this sense, the fifth form of the verb (ta‘assaba), which means “to take 
sides (with)”, is usually used. It is thus that Ibn al-Qutiya describes the 
governor of Narbonne, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Alqama as siding with ‘Abd al- 


81 Encyclopédie de I’ Islam , Vol. 1, pp. 701-702. 

82 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 491-492. 

83 Ajbar Majmii‘a.op.cit., p. 39 (trans. p. 49), and p. 65 (p. 69). The first simply says: “The 
Arabs in Spain, opulent as kings, received them (i.e. the Syrians), clothing the chiefs of each 
one of their tribes.” (wa tstaqabalahum ‘arab balad al-Andalus wahum muluk faqasa kulla 
rajulin min khtyarihim kniyar ‘ashiratihu.) 

84 Al-Istakhri, Kitab masdlik.op.cit., p. 43. 
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Malik al-Fihri °°, or the brothers of Abi Sabbah siding with ‘Abd al- 
Rahman I ®, and the anonymous chronicle of Rabat mentions Balj b. Bishr 
siding with ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qattan on his entering Cérdoba. *®’ 

The ‘asabiyya which destroyed Coria, referred to by Al-Istakhri, is 
interesting and worth a closer look. The conflict between the two parties in 
this frontier zone, close to the Christian kingdoms, is probably that between 
Arabs and Muwallads, and it is in this sense of an ethnic polarisation 
between Arabs and non-Arabs that we can see the development of the word 
‘asabiyya in the Muslim writers of the 10th and 11th centuries, and possibly 
anticipating the divisions reflected in 11th and 12th century shu‘ubiyya 
literature. Ibn Hayyan, with reference to the Muwallad lord of Silves, Bakr 
b. Yahya b. Bakr, speaks of the ‘asabiyya between the Muwallads and the 
Christians. *8 Ibn Waddah talks of al-Qushani’s partisanship with the Arabs, 
and his antipathy towards the mawali. ®° Likewise, Ibn al-Faradi mentions 
two cases of Arabs in Huesca, in the distant frontier region of the Thaghr 
al-a‘la, exercising ‘asabiyya with the Muwallads. ” 

This has led Henri Pérés to talk of a Berber ‘asabiyya in confrontation 
with an Andalusi ‘asabtyya in the period of the Ta’ifa states ?', but I believe 
it is to misunderstand and perhaps overestimate the idea of partisanship 
contained in the term ‘asabiyya, to ally Berbers, Slavs and Muwallads 
together in an Andalusi ‘asabiyya. Certainly, there was a confrontation 
between certain Berber groups and “Andalusis” but, as we shall discuss a 
little later, there were particular reasons for this. ‘Asabiyya as referred to in 
historical texts is either personal or party solidarity, but not tribal or racial 
solidarity. Furthermore, there is no mention in these texts of a Berber 
‘asabiyya, partly because it was seen by urban-based Hispano-Arab 
historians as a word associated with a political solidarity, and partly 
because, by the time this usage of the word was in vogue (i.e. the tenth 
century), the very nature of Andalusi society precluded any awareness of 
the Berbers. As we shall see by the following century, it was not the phrase 
‘asabiyya which was being put down on parchment by the Muslim 
historians, but a much stronger word, fitna, and by the 11th century, the 
Berbers had appeared as a detested and much-feared group in the writings 
of historians who had suffered the upheavals of the civil wars in the 


85 Ibn al-Qutiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 16. 

86 Jbid., pp. 30-31 (trans. pp. 23-24). 

87 Dhikr bilad al-Andalus li-mwaliff majhiil, ed. L. Molina, Madrid, 1983, Vol. 1, p. 102. 

88 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis .op.cit., Vol. 3, p.16. 

89 Reference to the unedited Akhbar al-fuqaha’ of al-Khushani folio 154, in the doctoral 
thesis of Maria Isabel Fierro Bello, El Kitab al-bida‘ wa-l-nahy ‘anha de Muhammad b. 
Waddah, Universidad Complutense de Madrid, 1985, p. 92.(publ. Madrid, 1988). 

°0 Tbn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh ‘ulama’.op.cit., numbers 685 and 1147. 

°! H. Pérés, La Poésie andalouse en arabe classique, Paris, 1937, p. 15. 
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Spanish peninsula, but these “Berbers” were not the same as the ones who 
had migrated alongside the Arabs in the 8th century. 

If the Berbers who had settled in Spain in the 8th century had “ceased to 
exist” as a separately-identifiable group in the eyes of the Andalusi writers 
of the 10th century, how had this occurred? I believe the answer to this can 
be found in our starting point, the Khaldtni view of the historical process 
as being a continuous dialectic between the element of nomadism and that 
of sedentarisation. It is particularly in al-Andalus that the nomadic spirit of 
the Berbers was sedentarised with the development of an Arabic-Islamic 
governmental structure based on a handful of urban centres. Although the 
process of islamisation was slow, it must not be forgotten that the 
instrument of the Islamic culture implanted in the Spanish peninsula was 
the Arabic language. This process of islamisation involved the 
implantation, diffusion and development of this Arabic civilisation and as a 
primarily linguistic cultural process, the only resistance to this cultural 
implantation which the Berbers could offer was that of ethnic-demographic 
solidarity. In the cities, the Berbers would have become islamised and 
arabised and there is evidence, especially linguistic, to reveal this dual 
process associated with the urban centres in action during the first centuries 
of the Muslim occupation of Spain. Bulliet’s statistical survey of naming 
patterns based on 154 genealogies shows a peak of Arab names about 961 
A.D. %?, and his findings concerning the adoption of characteristically 
Muslim names reveal an early peak of Muslim names in ca. 913 A.D. ”. 
His exact methods and criteria of study remain somewhat vague and can 
possibly fall victim to any intentional falsification or surreptitious 
arabisation on the part of witnesses aiding the compilers of the biographical 
dictionaries. However, in general, his conclusions reflecting the social 
conversion of the Berbers by adopting Muslim names and the process of 
arabisation, at least as an urban phenomenon, concur with the results from 
recent research into Hispano-Arabic lexicology. 4 F. Corriente has brought 
to our attention the tendency towards the arabising of Berber lexical roots.”> 
He concludes that the berberising of Hispano-Arabic is limited to the 
semantic fields of goods and chattels and botanical and zoological 
nomenclature, reflecting the traditional tendency of the Berbers to make a 
rural life, whereas the urban forms of the Hispano-Arabic dialect bundle to 
be found in the sources used by Corriente offer very few Berberisms, 


°2 R. Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period , Harvard, 1979. 

°3 He chose as representative the Muslim names Muhammad, Ahmad, ‘Ali, al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn. 

°4 F. Corriente, Notas de lexicologia hispano-érabe, Awragq, Vol. 4, 1981, pp. 5-31. 

°° For example, yamagiil (to be tormented): masdar (verbal noun) = magi, which he says is 
an arabisation of the Berber root- ger = mmiggir (to assemble) in Susi or tashelhit dialect and 
almuggar (a pilgrims’ excursion) in ba‘amrani dialect.. 
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probably revealing the rapid assimilation of the Berbers within an urban 
environment. 

If the stronger Arabo-Islamic civilisation tended to submerge the ethnic 
identity of the Berbers in the urban centres, what about the rural areas, 
especially the mountainous zones in the centre of the Spanish peninsula 
where the Berbers were resettled after the arrival of the Syrians in 743 
A.D.? It is in these areas that Guichard has tried to demonstrate a survival 
of berberophone communities well into the period of the Islamic 
domination of al-Andalus. A large part of his argument for the survival of 
foreign social groupings, organised in tribes and clans, is based on a re- 
evaluation of the actual numbers of settlers who crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar during the 8th century. °° Using as a base the tribal groups listed 
in the Jamharat of Ibn Hazm, and multiplying these by the average per 
tribe he had suggested of 250 men to each tribal group, he calculates a 
minimum figure of 20,000 Arabs who would have entered in the first phase 
of settlement, a figure which conforms with that proposed by Sanchez- 
Albornoz. °’ However, taking as a base the biographies contained in Ibn al- 
Faradi, Guichard is able to increase this figure of the number of original 
Arab immigrants into Spain to 50,000. Ibn al-Faradi lists a total of 400 
persons of Arab origin, divided into fifty ethnic groups, of which only eight 
of the eleven familial divisions textually traceable to the 8th century 
invasion are represented. °° These are the Kilab (who appear seven times in 
Ibn al-Faradi), the Sulaym and the Umayyads (six times in Ibn al-Faradi), 
Nasr and Bakr (three times in Ibn al-Faradi), Kalb, the Qushayr and the 
Numayr (one time each in Ibn al-Faradi) and Guichard, based on this 
statistical ratio of twenty mentions in the biographical dictionary for the 
2,500 warriors taken as representing the eleven familial divisions, 
calculates that the four hundred persons listed in the Ta’rikh ‘ulama@ al- 
Andalus correspond in a similar ratio to 50,000 warriors. 

Always bearing in mind the fundamental problem encountered in 
playing with figures extracted from historical texts, in themselves dubious, 
the calculations of Guichard regarding the possible numbers of Arabs in 8th 
century Spain are quite acceptable. However, unfortunately he does not 
work so logically or thoroughly in relation to the possible numbers of 
Berbers in the same period. He argues that the disproportion of the Arab- 
Berber ratio, which Sdnchez-Albornoz had believed to be 1: 2 or possibly 
1: 3 9° must be even greater, owing to the figures offered by the medieval 


96 P. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 442-457. 
97 C. S4nchez Albornoz, El Islam de Espafia y el Occidente , Settimane di studio sull’ alto 
Medio Evo, Spoleto, 12, 1965, Vol. 1, pp. 149-308, and especially pp. 164-168. 
°8 Guichard uses the description in the Ajbar Majmi‘a.op.cit., p. 274 (trans. p. 344) of the 
Qaysi support offered al-Sumayl when he was besieged in Zaragoza in 137 A.H./ 755 A.D. 
C. SAnchez Albornoz, El Islam de Espana.op.cit., pp. 169-170. 
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texts, but these are so varied in the figures offered that they can be no more 
than a very dubious guide. During the Berber revolts in the early years of 
the Muslim occupation of al-Andalus the texts simply say that the Berbers 
constituted an “innumerable” army !, or that in the central region they 
were more numerous than the Arabs, something which is easily 
believable.!°! Regarding the armed uprising in response to the arrival of 
Balj b. Bishr in 743 A.D., and probably in reaction to the redistribution of 
lands ordered by Ibn Dirar, the figures offered by the texts for the size of 
the allied force of Berbers and Baladiyyiun varies from 40,000 to 100,000. '° 
The same Akhbar Majmi‘a puts the number of soldiers in Yusuf al-Fihri’s 
army in 141 A.H./ 758-9 A.D. as 20,000, which included a sizeable 
contingent of Berbers '?, and the same figure is used by Ibn Hayyan for the 
number of Berbers in Musa b. Sulayman b. Dhi-l-Nun’s army during his 
campaign against Toledo in 274 A.H./ 888 A.D. '™ 

Guichard himself accepts that these figures are of little value as a basis 
for calculating the numbers of Berbers !©, but this does not inhibit him 
from suggesting the figure of a minimum of 150,000- 200,000 Arab and 
Berber warriors for 8th century Spain: that is, deducing from his earlier 
calculation of Berber warriors based on the Jamharat of Ibn Hazm and the 
Ta’rikh ‘ulamad’ al-Andalus of Ibn al-Faradi. Even if we dissent from the 
exaggerated figures proposed by Guichard, there is no denying that the 
Berbers in 8th century al-Andalus were very numerous, much more 
numerous than the Arabs. The toponymic remains of this Berber ethnic 
share in the immigrant population are clearly attested. Although some 
research has been undertaken on the vestiges of Berber place-names, 
especially in the Levante !°, there is a considerable lacuna in our 


100 Ajbar Majmi‘a.op.cit., pp. 39-40 (trans. pp. 49-50): “fa-aqbalu fi shay la yuhsahu 
‘adad.” 

101 Fath al-Andalus: Historia de la Conquista de Espana, ed. and trans. J. de Gonzdlez, 
Algiers, 1889, p. 32 (trans. pp. 35-36). 

02 Ajbar Majmi‘a.op.cit., p. 43 (trans. p. 52) gives the figure of 100,000, whereas Ibn al- 
Qitiyya, Ta’ rikh.op.cit., p. 16, offers the more realistic figure of 40,000. 

03 Ajbar Majmii‘a.op.cit., p. 96 (trans. p. 92). 

104 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis .op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 18. 

105 Pp. Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., p. 456. 

106 See, for example, J. Bosch Vil4, Una adicién a la genealogta de la familia beréber de 
los Bani Razin, Homenaje al Dr. Canellas, Zaragoza, 1969. 


M. Barcelé6, Comentaris a un text sobre Mallorca del gedgraf al-Zuhri (s. VI/ XII), 


Mayuraa, Vol. 14, 1975, pp. 155-165. There are still no specific works dedicated to Berber 
toponyms, apart from that of del Perugia, concerned with the south-west of France: see, J. del 
Perugia, Noms de lieu d’ origine berbére dans le sud-ouest de la France, Hespéris-Tamuda, 
Vol. 18, 1978-79, pp. 5-51. However, there are several references to such toponyms in the best 
place-name study to date, that of M@: Carmen Barcelé, Toponimia ardbica del Pats Valencia. 
Alqueries i Castells, X4tiva, 1982. It is noteworthy that this study is from the Levante, because 
in a recent round-table on the toponymy of Muslim Spain, held in the Casa de Velazquez, 
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information regarding Berber toponyms in the interior of the peninsula. If 
the berberophone rural areas managed to retain a certain amount of 
linguistic identity, visible through the North African toponymic heritage, 
why therefore is there no recognisable “Berber ‘asabiyya”, as there is 
‘““Muwallad ‘asabiyya”’ prior to the 11th century, mentioned in the Muslim 
historical texts? As we argued before, the concept of ‘asabiyya in the 
Hispano-Muslim writers is more a political one, a personal or party 
solidarity, and it is only as such that they would be able to recognise a 
“Berber ‘asabiyya.” This partisanship is seen from the point of view of the 
Arab urban dwelling Muslim literati, and is translated into terms which they 
would have been able to comprehend. The ‘asabiyya mentioned by Al 
Istakhri, Ibn al-Faradi or Ibn Hayyan is political, either in terms of the 
support afforded the Muwallads by the Christians to the north or as 
divisions in an urban context. As scholars of the Qur’an and the traditions 
(hadith) of the Prophet, they were aware of this “traditional” significance of 
the term ‘asabiyya, and they use it in describing the struggles between the 
Arabs and the Muwallads with its connotations of being contrary to the 
spirit of Islam. As with the term fitna it has a pejorative sense, that of 
weakening Islam and making the Muslims vulnerable to their enemy the 
polytheists. As a result, in the Hispano-Muslim historical texts, the history 
of al-Andalus is seen as the implantation of the Islamic faith under the 
political aegis of the legitimately appointed Commander of the Faithful, 
and the subsequent trials inflicted upon that community by its internal 
divisions. The rebellions which continually threatened the Umayyad 
dynasty and effectively geographically and politically disunited al-Andalus 
up until the advent to power of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, are recognised as 
political challenges to the legitimate ruling dynasty which potentially could 
threaten the unity of the umma. Thus, the first opponent of the Umayyad 
family, on the arrival of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil in 755 A.D. in the 
Spanish peninsula, the Yemeni ‘Abd al-Malik al-Fihri, is seen as a partisan, 
as indeed is another Yemeni, Abu-l-Khattar, who is described as “‘arabi 
‘asabi’ (Arab partisan) !°’, and to whom the brothers of another Yemeni, 
Abt Sabbah, became partisans. This latter, who was governor of Seville, 
was removed from office by ‘Abd al-Rahman I and later assassinated on his 
orders. In the period of the greatest threat to the Umayyads, during the 
reigns of Muhammad and ‘Abd Allah (852-912 A.D.) the frontier zone of 
the Thaghr al-aqsa (the Lower March) was virtually independent, under the 
command of the governor of Mérida, Marwan al-Jilliqi, a Muwallad who 
achieved fame amongst the Christians who gave him the nickname of “the 


Madrid (December 1983), it was clear that nearly all the present work being done in this field 
is in the East of Spain and in the Balearic islands. 
107 Al-Maqaari, Analectes.op.cit., ed. de Goeje, Vol. 2, p. 15. 
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Third King of Spain.” The term ‘asabiyya occurs quite frequently in texts 
referring to the 9th century fitna but quite clearly in terms of political 
divisions within an urban context, in Coria, Mérida, Toledo and Seville and 
is Closely associated with the vocabulary of division like daraba, faraqa 
(firqa), and fitna. As we have already seen, Al-Istakhri blamed this 
‘asabiyya for the destruction of Coria In 822 A.D. an activist called Qa‘nab 
“sowed dissention amongst (daraba bayna) the Arabs and the Mawali and 
between the Butr and Bardnis until a fitna was caused” in Moron. !°8 He 
then fled to Mérida and started a fitna there between the Berbers and the 
Muwallads. He later joined the uprising of the Berber Mahmid b. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar and the Muwallad Sulayman b. Martin six years later. After the 
Suppression of this joint Berber-Muwallad rebellion, Mahmud fled 
northwards with his partisans and took refuge with Alfonso II, the source of 
his ‘asabiyya. '” 

Qa‘nab was supported in his dissension by his sister Jamila, but she 
eventually “supported obediance” against her brother’s rebellion (ma‘siya). 
This counterbalancing of those who support obediance (i.e. “loyalists” to 
the Marwanid family) against those who cause fitna is a characteristic 
feature of the civil disturbances as described by the Hispano-Muslim 
historians of the 11th century. Ibn Hayyan tells us that when fitna was 
about to break out between the Mawali and the Muwallads in Seville, the 
Mudari allied with the Arabs and the Butr Berbers with people from the 
district of Moron, but all those from Cérdoba, loyalists (ahl al-ta‘a) 


adhering to the Community, separated themselves from them (fatamayyazat 
‘anhum), and none of them joined the separatists in spreading ‘asabiyya and 
they continued to support the claims of the Sultan (wa agamu ‘ala jarithim fi-l- 
tamassuk bi-da‘wat al-sultan). | 


Therefore, in a gloss of all the texts referring to ‘asabiyya, we can find 
references to divisions between Yemenis and Umayyads, between Arabs 
and Mawali, and between Butr and Bardnis Berbers, all in Moroén !!', 
between Berbers and the Muwallads, in Mérida and Toledo !!2, between the 
Mawali and the Muwallads and between Mudari Arabs and Butr Berbers, 
both in Seville. ''3 We can find references to alliances between Berbers and 


108 Ibn al-Qitiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 67 (trans. p. 53). 

109 Ibn al-Athir, Annales de Maghreb et de I’ Espagne, ed. E. Fagnan, Algiers, 1898, p. 204. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn .op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 86. 

Ibn Hayyan, al-Muqtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 68. 

Il Ton al-Qutiyya, Ta’rikh.op.cit., p. 67 (trans. p. 53). 

112 Ibid, p. 67 (p. 53). For Toledo, where the citizens fought the Bana Zannan (later to be 
known in their arabised form as the Bani Dhi-I-Nun) see, Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit, p. 245. 
and Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugqtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 18. 

'13 Ibn Hayyan, /bid., Vol. 3, p. 68. 
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Muwallads in Toledo !'*, and between Mudari and Arabs in Seville ''°, and 
in all cases we can find the ‘asabiyya of the Christian kings in the north of 
the peninsula towards these rebels, taking advantage of the failure of the 
government in Cérdoba to maintain effective control over the frontier areas. 
It is of no surprise to find ‘asabiyya between the Muwallads and the 
‘ajam.''® (foreigners, i.e. the Christians) in such remote parts as Silves !!’, 
or Huesca !!8, or Coria '!, or to learn that it was customary for the Toledans 
to “buy over the infidels, to seek their protection and help against their own 
governors.” '7° However, in none of the cases can it be argued that the 
Muslim historians speak of any Berber ‘asabiyya, nor can it be accepted, as 
Guichard maintains, that the fomentors of the various uprisings can be 
geographically and ethnically identified as Berbers of such a region or 
Muwallads of such a city. '*! The rebellions, as viewed by the 10th and 11th 
century Hispano-Muslim historians, are essentially urban and, as we have 
shown above, can involve whatever combination of alliance or division. 
The only constant feature of all these urban disturbances 1s the ever-present 
shadow of the Christian kings seeking to take advantage of the Umayyads’ 
political demise. 

Where the Berbers really begin to appear as a separate and hated 
element in the Muslim histories is in the civil wars at the beginning of the 
11th century (often referred to as the fitna al-barbariyya, as if to point out 
that, without the North African factor, there would have been no /fitna). 


114 The Toledans recruited Berbers from the region of Trujillo in 886 A.D.; see Ibn ‘Idhari, 
al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 2, p.119 (trans. p. 191). 

115 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 68. 

116 Ron Barkai has commented in his book, Cristianos y Musulmanes en la Espana 
Medieval, Madrid, 1984, p. 91, that the “negative image” of the muwallads, reflected in the 
Mudqtabis, \ed Yon Hayyan at times to confuse the muwallads and their Christian supporters by 
calling them both ‘ulzj and a‘jam (foreigners). The Christians are described as ‘ilj(plural, “uliz/) 
especially in the Akhbar Majmi‘a, but the term can be misleading and lend itself to 
misinterpretation. Dozy, in his Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, reproduction of the 
original 1881 edition, Beirut, 1968, Vol. 2, p. 159, comments that, towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, the term ‘ilj was given to those who had changed their religion, both Muslims 
who had converted to Christianity and Christians who had converted to Islam, and to European 
renegades who entered the service of Muslim princes. However, in the 11th century, it 
probably would have been more simply abusive, meaning an uncouth or rash man, and 
therefore Barkai’s juxtaposing of the muwallads and Christians through the “imagery” of the 
medieval Muslim writers is a basically-simple idea somewhat over-stated. In fact, the whole 
argument of his book, attempting to discern the “open” and “closed” images reflected in the 
two opposed societies, Muslim and Christian, through an examination of their psychological 
and cultural functions, is founded on rather questionable and certainly subjective interpretation 
of the evidence. 

17 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 16. 

118 Thn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ .op.cit., numbers 685 and 1147. 

119 Al-Istakhri, Kitab masdlik.op.cit., p. 43. 

120 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 222 (trans. E. Fagnan, pp. 342-343). 

121 p Guichard, Al-Andalus.op.cit., p. 276. 
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Both Hispano-Arab and North African texts concur in talking of a hatred, a 
“natural aversion” towards the Berbers on the part of the Spanish 
Muslims. '”* Al-Razi claims that this hatred was inherited by the sons, being 
passed down from their fathers, and “will last until the day of judgement” 
and Ibn Hazm, having to admit that the Berbers were also Muslims, 
criticises them as being the worst of all Muslims and the most treacherous, 
as they were “unbelievers” (kuffdr) and not people of the book and were not 
tied to the shari‘a (Muslim law). '73 Why does this antipathy towards the 
Berbers, reflected in the historical texts, appear only in the 11th century, 
and which Berbers bear the brunt of these harsh criticisms? All the North 
Africans who had entered Spain since the first invasions in the 8th century, 
and who do not appear to be worthy of any particular mention in the 
historical texts until the 11th century, or a particular group of these 
immigrants from the ard al-‘udwa (the land on the other side)? 

I suspect that a large part of the answer to both questions is to be found 
in the administrative changes made during the course of the 9th and early 
10th centuries, as a response to the political demise in which the Marwanid 
emirs found themselves, with al-Andalus being threatened by 
disintegration. Reference has already been made to the political promotions 
of Sagaliba during the reigns of ‘Abd Allah and ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
especially in the realm of the civil administration, but it was at this time 
that the emirs began to recruit Berbers in the Maghreb as military units to 
be used in their attempts to impose political unity on al-Andalus. It is 
necessary to add that this policy was a result of Umayyad military 
involvement in the affairs of North Africa, in response to the displacement 
of many Berber tribal groups, fleeing from the military pressures of the 
Fatimids to the East. 

‘Abd al-Rahman III’s policy in the Maghreb was one of favouring one 
group against another, namely the Banu Zanata, who received his 
protection as against the Sanhaja. Ibn Hayyan records that the friendship 
between the Zanata and the Marwanids dated back two centuries, when 
Khazar b. Hafs b. Sawlat b. Wazmar renewed his clientage with ‘Uthman 
Ridallah. !*4 In al-Hakam’s reign, Ziri b. Manad sought shelter in Marwanid 
clientage, while the Zanata, under the leadership of Ja‘far b. ‘Ali b. 
Hamdun received financial aid from the caliph in Cérdoba. Eventually they 
settled in the capital of al-Andalus and apparently had a certain amount of 
judicial autonomy, being given leave to deal with the tribe’s own criminals. 


122 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 103. 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 137. 
123 both quoted in Fath al-Andalus: Historia.op.cit., p. 36. 
124 Mafakhir al-Barbar, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934, p. 5. 
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The number of Zanata immigrants is uncertain, but probably did not 
constitute a great number, for we are told that: 


he (i.e. Ja‘far b. ‘Ali) crossed the sea in a boat prepared for him and arrived in 
al-Andalus with all his people. !?° 


Just as we have seen that, through Marwanid patronage, the Saqdliba could 
acquire great personal wealth, it is apparent that the newly-arrived Berbers 
were well remunerated for their support. Ja‘far himself had a house built for 
him by al-Hakam, who apparently enriched the Zanata “even to his own 
detriment.” !76 

Ibn Hayyan, although tracing back the original amity between the 
Marwanids and the Berbers to the days of the caliph ‘Uthm4n in the 
mafakhir al-barbar, explains, in a section of the Mugtabis, surviving in a 
manuscript in the Real Academia de la Historia in Madrid and published by 
Garcia Gémez '”’, how a change in attitude towards the Berbers occurred in 
al-Hakam II’s reign, from one of “aversion” (ijtindb) to one of “patronage” 
(ijtiba’). He comments that al-Hakam II originally followed ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III’s policy of always keeping the Berbers under control, “always 
being on guard against possible uprisings, hating them”, and although he 
presented them with gifts, he never allowed them to cross over to Cérdoba 
to see him. He even includes an anecdote of the caliph punishing one of his 
servants for riding on a saddle made in the Maghreb, and having the 
offending saddle burnt in front of all the guard in the royal barracks. !78 
However, he seems to date the change in attitude to al-Hakam’s first 
encounter with the Banu Hasan. The Idrisid Hasan b. Gannin, who had 
been ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s most perennial enemy in the Maghreb, finally 
decided to seek the benefits of Marwanid patronage. According to Ibn 
Hayyan, al-Hakam II had been both so distraught at the defeats inflicted 
upon his armies by the Hasani (including the death in combat of one of his 
most experienced generals, Ibn Tumlus), and impressed at the same time by 
their valour, that he incorporated 700 of them in his army and gave them 
positions in his government. 

At the same time, al-Hakam II continued ‘Abd al-Rahman III’s policy of 
using some of the Maghrebi tribes to police others who were provoking 
dissension, rewarding them with land settlements in North Africa. Ja‘far b. 
‘Uthman sent Ja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Hamdtn and his brother Yahya to the 


'25° For Ja‘far b. ‘Ali and the Zanata immigration to al-Andalus see Mafakhir al- 
Barbar.ibid., pp. 7-8. 

126 Thid., p. 8. 

127 E Garcia Gomez, Al-Hakam II y los beréberes segun un texto inédito de Ibn Hayyan, 
Al Andalus, Vol. 13, 1948, pp. 209-226. 

128 Tbid., p. 221 (text p. 214). 
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Maghreb, where they joined forces with Yaddt b. Ya‘la b. Muhammad al- 
Yafrani and Ziri and Maqatil b. ‘Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Manada al- 
Maghrawi in keeping at bay the inroads of the Banw-l-Buri, the Bani Marin 
and the Banu Marwat. In return for their fighting in the name of the 
Marwanid cause, the Berber clients of al-Hakam II were rewarded with 
money and lands, being awarded grants over the territories of their enemies. 

With al-Hakam succumbing to a slow paralysis, political affairs of state 
were taken up by his chief minister, Ja‘far b. ‘Uthman al-Mushafi, who 
adopted a policy of decelerating Berber immigration. It is uncertain if this 
was due to xenophobia, but it seems more likely that the partisan interests 
of the Arab group in the caliph’s court were behind this shift in policy, 
taking advantage of al-Hakam’s physical illness. Al-Mushafi had a North 
African origin himself, for his ancestors were Berbers who had settled near 
Valencia, probably in the first wave of settlements in the 8th century. His 
family had been promoted to high office during the 10th century, and he 
himself had climbed the ranks from being governor of Majorca in 336 
A.H./ 947 A.D., to being sahib al-shurta (chief of police) and finally, in the 
capacity of hajib, al-Hakam’s personal advisor. He had his own personal 
interests in maintaining his good position in the court, especially against the 
scorn of the Arab aristocracy who were it seems eager to malign his humble 
birth being jealous of his special relationship with the caliph. !?° In addition, 
he would have been protective towards members of his close family, who 
had gained the benefits of high office through al-Mushafi’s favoured 
position with the caliph; one of his sons was now sdahib al-shurta and his 
nephew was the sahib al-khayl (Commander of the cavalry). It is quite 
probable that his desire not to be too closely associated with the recently- 
settled North African immigrants, in fear of any criticisms directed against 
him by the Arab élite, lay behind his anti-Berber policies. In this sense, his 
personal interests to protect his family’s position in the court corresponded 
with a similar desire on the part of his Arab detractors. The Arab 
aristocracy, either genuine Marwanids or Mawali such as the Banu Tujibi, 
had once held political office, but their numbers were decreasing in 
proportion to those unswervingly loyal to their patron, and unaffiliated to 
any family grouping, such as the Saqdliba fityan. In any case, we are 
informed that al-Mushafi feared Hasan b. Gannin and his supporters, and 
found their maintenance burdensome, and plotted to expel them from al- 
Andalus. '*° He encouraged them to leave, giving them sufficient funds to 
travel to the East, but only on condition that they did not break their 
journey in the Maghreb. 


129 {bn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 271 (trans. E. Fagnan, p. 420). 
130 Mafakhir al-Barbar.op.cit., pp. 14-15. 
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In the meantime, Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Ma‘afiri was building up 
his support in order to usurp control of the government from al-Mushafi 
who, unconscious of the potential danger lying in the creation of personal 
political bonds between the North African Berbers and his future rival, 
despatched Ibn Abi ‘Amir to the Maghreb. In 367 A.H., the future dictator 
of al-Andalus forged his first links with the Berbers by supporting Yahya b. 
‘Ali b. Hamdin against his brother Ja‘far. After taking sole control of the 
government in Sha‘ban 369 A.H./ 979 A.D., Ibn Abi ‘Amir accelerated his 
policy of importing Berber mercenaries. In 370 A.H./ 980 A.D., a first 
group of about 600 Berbers arrived in al-Andalus. They were treated like 
Ja‘far b. ‘Ali before them, and there was a considerable improvement in 
their material conditions: 


they disembarked with their clothes in tatters and mounted on jades, but they 
were soon clothed in embroidered silk and other rich fabrics. He gave them 
some racing coursers and installed them in palaces the like of which they had 
never seen not even in their dreams. '>! 


Although in part there was sound reason behind the recruitment of military 
units loyal in body and spirit to the person of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the policy was 
sometimes a reflex reaction to extraneous events. Such 1s the case of the 
recruitment of the Zanata by Ibn Abi ‘Amir in 370 A.H. They were fleeing 
in the wake of the advancing Sanhaji, whose leader Buluggin was 
apparently seeking revenge for the death of his father Ziri. According to Ibn 
‘Idhari, Ibn Abi ‘Amir was told 


here is a god-given opportunity to obtain Zanata horsemen - send messengers 
to make them come quickly. !*? 


Their skill in horsemanship is attested by many other writers '*? and their 
fame was to not only endure many centuries but was also to cross frontiers. 
In the heroic epic, the Sirat Banu Hilal, the mythical enemy, Abu Su‘da, is 
called khalifat al-Zandata, and in the Christian Spanish kingdoms their 
horsemanship was recognised for its effectiveness. Jaime II of Aragén 
preferred to receive a cavalry corps of Zanata instead of various ships from 
Muhammad II '**, and they are used by Alfonso X as an example of brave 
fighters to be contrasted with the faint-heartedness of his own troops. !* 


13!" bn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 298-299 ( trans. E. Fagnan, pp. 462-464). 

132 Thid., p. 316 (trans. E. Fagnan, p. 490). 

133 For example, see ‘Abd Allah, al-Tibyan ‘an al-hdaditha al-ka@’ina.op.cit., p. 16: English 
translation A.T. Tibi, The 7ihyagn, Memoirs of ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin, Last Zirid Amir of 
Granada , Leiden, 1986, p.44. 

134 C. L6pez-Morillas, Los Zanata en la historia y la leyenda, Al Andalus, Vol. 42, 1977, 
pp. 301-323. 

Le 0) genete / pois remete / seu alfaraz corredor | 
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It was in similar circumstances to the Zanata that another important 
Berber tribe, the Banu Yafrani, were to cross to al-Andalus seeking Ibn Abi 
‘Amir’s protection. On the death of their leader, Yaddii b. Ya‘la, in battle 
against Jawhar the general of Ma‘dd b. Isma‘il al-Mansur, 


all the mightiest of this tribe came to al-Andalus and increased Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s 
army. !36 


Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s policy was quite clear. It was not only an extension of that 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, to establish and develop a loyal army centred on 
unswerving Obedience to his person, but also was a response to the crisis of 
the dissolution of ethnic bonds within the tribal groupings which had 
originally established themselves in the Spanish peninsula during the 8th 
century. 

However, undoubtedly the ulterior motive behind al-Mansur’s reform of 
the army was a conscious determination to avoid the possibility of any one 
particular group gaining control of the army: 


Al-Mansur anticipated that they might engage in conspiracies calculated to 
undermine his power and join forces in revolt against his authority irrespective 
of whether his commands were to their liking or not. He therefore paid close 
attention to the problem and allowed himself to be guided by the view that his 
troops should be drawn from various tribes and diverse elements so that should 
any one group think of defecting he might subdue it with the help of other 
detachments. !°7 


Another reason given by ‘Abd Allah was the need to strengthen the army to 
be able to fight the jihad against the Christians. This is the precise reason 
given by Ibn al-Athir for the emigration of the Sanhaja in 373 A.H./ 983 
A.D.: he comments that 


they replied to his (Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s) question relating to the motive of their 
emigration by the account of recent events, adding that they had come to him 
in preference so that they could engage in jihdd in his company...!38 


Whatever the reasons for the reorganisation of the army, this action became 
the seed of much controversy between the 11th century historians. The 
Hispano-Arab writers faithful to the memory of the Umayyads and, to a 
man, hostile to the Berbers and therefore to their patron Ibn Abi ‘Amir, 
criticised the Mansurid policy. As we have seen before, Abu Bakr al- 


estremece / esmorece / o coteife con pavor” 
as quoted from the Cantigas d escarnho e de mal dizer, ed. M. Rodrigues Lapa, Lisbon, 
1965, p. 37. 
136 Mafakhir al-Barbar.op.cit., p. 26 and p. 45. 
137 «Abd Allah, Tibydn.op.cit., p. 16 (trans. A. T. Tibi, p.44). 
138 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., ed. E. Fagnan, p. 391. 
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Turtushi blamed the establishment of monthly stipends (‘ata’), paid in cash, 
for the subsequent weakening of the army and the laying open of Muslim 
territory to Christian attack. !* 

The somewhat subservient relationship of the immigrant Berbers to Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir is a point touched upon by the ‘Amirid’s detractors amongst the 
Arab historians. We have already seen how Ibrahim b. Idris al-Hasani 
satirised their rather claustrophobic presence like the suckling offspring of a 
she-camel, alluding to their armies as “a camel litter with more strength 
than a grey monkey.” '*° Ibn Hayyan quoted Yaddut b. Ya‘la who, in 
criticising Ziri al-Zanati’s subservience to Ibn Abi ‘Amir in return for 
material benefits, refuses an offer to join the ‘Amirid’s party asking “what 
form of relationship is it when the onager received payment from the 
farrier?” '4! 

It certainly seems true that al-Mansur used this newly arrived personal 
army in order to increase his own prestige and wealth. There is the case of a 
powerful landowner in Baeza, Durri, whom Ibn Abi ‘Amir wanted to get rid 
of. He incited the inhabitants to lodge complaints against Durri, promising 
them protection against their lord. In a later confrontation at the gate of the 
vizier’s house, Durri took Ibn Abi ‘Amir by the beard and when the latter 


called to the soldiers, the Spaniards respected Durri, but the Berber Banu 
Birzal responded quickly to this appeal and threw themselves on Durri, 
knocking him to the ground. '42 


On the reverse side of the coin the only Hispano-Berber historian, the 
Ta ifa king of Granada, ‘Abd Allah, sees sound sense behind al-Mansur’s 
policy. He excuses Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s ruthless elimination of men who had 
been prominent in al-Hakam II’s government as being necessary in order to 
achieve what he had aspired to. '*3 In addition, he argues that as the 
peasants of al-Andalus were unequal to the task of subduing the Christians, 


they complained to him of their inability to fight and of the fact that 
expeditions would prevent them from cultivating their land. Moreover, they 
were not a warlike people. Al-Mansur therefore conceded them the right to 
concentrate on the cultivation of their land while they in turn willingly agreed 
to make annual contributions to support troops to act in their stead. '4 


139 Al-Turtishi, Siraj al-multk, ed. and trans. M. Alarcén, Lémpara de los Principes, 
Madrid, 1930, Vol. 2, p. 92. 

140 Mafakhir al-Barbar.op.cit., p. 21. 

141 Tbid., p. 23. 

142 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 280-281 (trans. E. Fagnan, pp. 436-437). 

143 <Abd Allah, Tibydn.op.cit., p. 15 (trans. A.T. Tibi, p. 43). 

144 Tbid., p. 17 (trans. A.T. Tibi, p.44). 
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For Ibn Hayyan, the consequences of Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s settlement of the 
Berbers in al-Andalus was that 


having built houses in this region, they sought the reins of power by means of 
imposing civil unrest on those who had provided them with a place to settle. '45 


Although this view 1s partial, there does seem to be an element of truth in 
the statement, in as much as it was their settlement in al-Andalus under the 
quasi-feudal patronage of the Ma‘afiri hajib al-Mansur which unleashed the 
jealousies and mistrust on the part of the Hispano-Muslims. It is not so 
much that the al-Andalusis were berberophobe in general, it was more that 
these privileged North African mercenaries were different, foreign, 
uncivilised and ungregarious. It is from this time that the writers make a 
concerted effort to ridicule these “strange” people from across the Straits of 
Gibraltar. We have already seen for example, in the “khabar of the 
turbans’, that the turban in which ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol dresses his 
guests during a celebration held at al-Zahira, is a paradigm for all that is 
different, non-Andalusi, and thus the writer of the khabar is able to isolate 
the Berbers, making them appear strange in outward appearance, “dressed 
in contradiction to custom.” !“ 

Why does this difference between these recently emigrated Berbers and 
the Hispano-Muslims (both Arabs and Berbers) occur now? Is it purely 
malicious jealousy on the part of the latter group, or are the North African 
Berbers in part to blame? 

Looking at the Berber role in the years of the fitna, especially between 
399-404 A.H./ 1008-1013 A.D., it seems that, to a large extent, the newly- 
arrived Maghrebi tribesmen were to blame, and especially because of their 
determined retention of their tribal solidarity. It is from this moment that 
we can talk of the ‘asabiyya of the Berbers, in the Khalduni sense of the 
word. Whereas in the 8th through to the 10th centuries, there had been none 
of the dynamic dialectic between the baddawa and the hadara which Ibn 
Khaldiun insists is the basis of the historical process, owing to the gradual 
submergence of the nomadic spirit in the wake of the stronger civilising 
effects of arabisation-islamisation, now there was a collision of the two 
dynamic forces. These newly-arrived Berbers had come over to al-Andalus 
more as a reaction to the pressures on their own territories. They sought to 
continue in the Spanish peninsula in much the same way as they had done 
in the Maghreb, and attempted to isolate themselves, both ethnically and 
geographically. Thus, the Sanhaja, on being asked to choose whatever 


145. Mafakhir al-Barbar.op.cit., pp. 20-21. 
146 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 48. 
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troops they wanted from the Andalusi junud in preparation for the jihad in 
Christian territory, replied that 


they wanted to enter enemy country with their cousins, the Sanhaja and their 
clients. !47 


However, they were overtaken by political events, and were forced to take 
sides in a civil war which, in purely political terms, was not of their 
making. The fitna which broke out as a result of a simple palace intrigue in 
al-Zahira between the rival factions amongst the ‘Amirid family and 
Mawali developed into a much more serious and wide-spread civil war, 
especially after the involvement of these Berber mercenaries, and it is with 
their taking the reins of power, even if we are inclined to disagree that they 
were responsible for civil unrest, that the civil war takes on its appearance 
as the fitna al-barbariyya. In fact, as opposed to causing civil unrest, it was 
probably quite the opposite reason which motivated their military 
involvement in the fitna, i.e. the desire to settle peacefully on the land 
awarded them by their ‘Amirid patron. 

Initially, it was not the bond with the ‘Amirid family which dictated the 
choice of party which the Berbers would support, but the personal bond 
linking them to the caliph Hisham II, probably dating back to their original 
oath of allegiance made to his father, al-Hakam II. This allegiance to the 
Marwanid cause on the part of the Berbers seems surprising in the light of 
the hostility generally shown the North Africans in the writings of pro- 
Marwanid historians, but there seems to be some evidence for it. Between 
386 and 388 A.H., Ziri b. ‘Atiya al-Zanati rebelled against Ibn Abi ‘Amir, 
apparently as a result of the estrangement between the ‘Amirid hdjib and 
Hisham II. We are told that “Ziri openly revolted, being devoted to the 
appeal of the Marwanids.” '4® Subsequently, it appears that Ziri repented, 
asking to be pardoned, and was returned to his ministerial district with its 
appropiate salary, leaving his son and nephew with al-Mansur as hostages. 
Accordingly, the focus of Ziri’s loyalty was shifted by al-Mansur and, 
although being loyal to the person of the ‘Amirid hdjib naturally implied a 
certain loyalty to the Umayyad caliph, under ‘Amirid protection, the Zanata 
began to identify much more with the person of Ibn Abi ‘Amir, even to the 
point, as Ibn Hayyan reports, of reading the khutba (the sermon delivered at 
the Friday service) for Ibn Abi ‘Amir and his son. '49 

The Zanata at least continued their personal loyalty to the ‘Amirid 
hajibs, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Ibn Abi ‘Amir and, after his untimely death in 


'47 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., ed. E. Fagnan, p. 391. 
148 Mafakhir al-Barbar.op.cit., p. 27. 
149 Tbid., p. 34. 
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1008 A.D., his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. However, probably in part 
Owing to the suspicions surrounding the nature of ‘Abd al-Malik’s death, 
and in part due to ‘Abd al-Rahman’s attempt to arrogate the title of caliph 
for himself, the Zanata deserted the ‘Amirid’s army, leaving him to the 
mercy of his enemy Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar. '%° 

The position of the Berbers was now compromised: they had come to 
Spain as personal clients to Ibn Abi ‘Amir, but now both he and his two 
sons were dead, they were left high and dry, refugees accidently caught in 
the eye of the storm. Their response to the turn of events was spontaneous. 
They had been the élite in the ‘Amirid court and at one blow they found 
themselves the despised and denigrated. Ibn Khaldun recognised this 
change in their position and pointed out that 


the army of the Berbers and Zanata which had helped al-Mahdi in his affairs 
had been changed into a dissident party, attached to (‘Abd al-Rahman’s) 
successor. !>! 


On seeing the folly of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s government, the Berbers reacted 
in the only way the circumstances allowed: they moved over to Muhammad 
Ibn “Abd al-Jabbar’s camp. He could not afford the luxury of dispensing 
with the services of such a powerful force, but their mistrust was mutual. 
All the important North African tribal groups were represented and all 
returned to Cérdoba to protect the interests of their families: the list 
included Zawi b. Manad al-Sanhaji and his nephew Hassasa, Muhammad 
b.‘Abd Allah al-Birzali, Nusayl b. Hammid al-Miknasi, Ziri b. Gazana al- 
Matiti, Abu Zayd b. Dunas al-Yafrani, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Attaf al- 
Yafrani, Abu Nur b. Abi Qurra al-Yafrani, Abu-l-Futah b. Nasir, Khazran 
b. Muhsin al-Maghrawi, Baksas b. Sayyid al-Nas and Muhammad b. Layla 
al-Maghrawi. 

However, it was only a matter of time before the tension snapped. It 
seems that Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar was consciously trying to be unbiased: after 
some looting of Berber houses, Zawi and his nephew Hassasa, and Abi-!- 
Futuh b. al-Nasir went to complain to al-Mahdi, and he not only apologised 
but had some of those responsible arrested and executed. However, the 
historians were agreed that al-Mahdi hated the Berbers '?, and rumours 
quickly began to circulate amongst the Berbers of Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
designs to massacre the North Africans. 


150 Tbn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 68. 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 98. 
'S! Ibn Khaldan, Kitab al-‘Ibar wa diwan al-mubtadd’ wa-l-khabar, Cairo (Bulaq), 1284 
A.H./ 1867 A.D., Vol. 4, p. 324. 
152 Ibid., p. 325. 
Al-Maqgari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib, Cairo, 1942, Vol. 4, p. 17. 
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Given the political climate in the capital at the time, this feeling of 
insecurity on the part of the Berbers is quite understandable. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar had effected his coup d’état by using the Cordoban mob. After 
taking up the reins of power, one of his first acts was to demilitarise the 
capital- he had dropped 7000 soldiers whom he had earlier inscribed in the 
army register, and these would have joined the mob of unemployed drifters, 
“the waste-product of the market-place’, as Ibn al-Khatib called them. '*? 
They were hungry, tired and penniless, and an ideal audience for any anti- 
Berber propaganda. The Umayyads now took advantage of this occasion to 
feed the mob with their malevolent sentiments towards the North African 
immigrants, no doubt drawing their attention to the difference in their own 
condition and the relative wealth of those “creatures of the ‘Amirids.” They 
blamed the Berbers for the damage inflicted upon the Umayyads by al- 
Mansur, and when word came round that the Berbers were thinking of 
evacuating the city to proclaim their own anti-caliph, the leading citizens 
instigated a “mighty crowd” (al-sawdd) to take up arms and attack the 
Berbers, expelling them from the capital. 

The tide of political events had once again acted as an impetus for the 
Berbers to react to protect their families. The hostility of the Marwanids 
and the existence of a large and angry citizen-army easily goaded with anti- 
Berber vituperation, combined to make the continued existence of the 
Berbers in the capital impossible. They now sought to rid themselves of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Jabbar and replace him with a caliph who would have to be pro- 
Berber, in that he would be their creation, the “imam of the Berbers.” They 
found such a candidate in the person of Sulayman b. al-Hakam, the nephew 
of Hisham b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir, whom al-Mahdi had 
had executed. They had decided for once and for all to break their personal 
allegiance to Hisham II, for it was clear to them that he was unable to 
guarantee them the security they desired. However, a curious comment only 
recorded in the Dhakhira reveals the strength of that allegiance offered by 
the Berbers: on learning that al-Mahdi had not had Hisham II executed, 
they expressed relief exclaiming 


God be praised for his safety. We do not have need of his office, as we only 
want Sulayman. !*4 


The personal patronage bestowed on the Berbers by Hisham’s family 
ever since the days of al-Hakam II was now ended, but they still showed 
concern over the safety of their erstwhile patron. However, political 


153 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 129. 
154 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 45. 
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realities of the day dictated that they staunchly supported their new 
candidate. 

One of the first actions taken by Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in was to seek 
recognition from among the governors scattered throughout the provinces 
of al-Andalus. It is at this point that it can be seen quite clearly that the 
ability of the central government in Cordoba to exercise real control over 
the provinces had effectively ceased. Of all the outlying provinces, we are 
told that all the inhabitants of the frontier regions refused to surrender to 
Sulayman, and apparently only one provincial governor, Mundhir al-Tujibi 
in Zaragoza, actually came out in support of Sulayman. '° He repeatedly 
tried to persuade Wadih, governor of the Thaghr al-awsat (the Middle 
March), to desert al-Mahdi’s cause but to no avail. In the Levante, as we 
have already seen, Mujahid, king of Denia, joined al-Mahdi’s camp, and 
the more isolated governors, like ‘Abd Allah b. Qasim in Alpuente, had 
already seceded from any allegiance to the central government. However, I 
suspect that, once Wadih had joined Hisham II in Cérdoba, and especially 
after he was left stranded in the capital besieged by the Berbers, the frontier 
region would have been subdued by Sulayman. We are told by al-Raqiq 
that the Berbers, on learning of the Cordobans’ refusal to surrender, 
destroyed many cities and put their inhabitants to death, but Toledo and 
Medinaceli alone were exempted from this. °° These had been the two 
major cities of the Thaghr al-awsat which had repeatedly refused to 
surrender to Ibn Wada‘a, sent in his capacity as ambassador by Sulayman. 
Why should these two cities be left undamaged by the Berbers? It is 
probable that, shortly after Wadih’s departure from Toledo, Abu 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Dhi-l-Nun would have taken control of 
the city. In Medinaceli we are uncertain when Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Ahmad Ibn Baq actually became governor, but there must be some 
connection between the two governors’ support for Sulayman and the 
exemption of their cities from the Berbers’ violation. 

It is paradoxically with Sulayman al-Musta‘in’s consolidation of power 
that the effective political disintegration of al-Andalus occurs. It is from 
403 A.H./ 1013 A.D. that many of the Ta’ifa kingdoms came into existence, 
especially in the Levante, but as has been stated already, the establishment 
of virtual independent rule by the Saqdliba in Almeria and Murcia, Denia 
and the Balearics, Valencia and Tortosa was more of a reaction to the 
settlement of the Berber tribes in various administrative districts of al- 
Andalus. The Berbers had supported Sulayman in order to restore order. 
This had been done, in as much as the anti-Berber caliph al-Mahdi had 


'55 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 411: he actually says “Sulayman sought and obtained 
the adhesion of Mu’ayyad’s lieutenant in Zaragoza.” 
156 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 104. 
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been defeated and executed and the Cordobans had been punished. With the 
surrender of Hisham, the Berbers exacted their revenge for the injustices 
previously shown them by the Cordobans, but now were aware of the 
nafara, the antipathy felt towards the North Africans. They had been settled 
originally by the Umayyads in the capital’s suburbs, in al-Rusafa or in 
Madinat al-Zahra’, but their homes had all been destroyed in the fitna: in 
any case there was little reason for them to remain in Cérdoba. Up to a 
point, this is further proof that they did not intend to immerse themselves in 
the political intrigues of the capital but simply wanted to retire to their 
lands with their families. They now sought their long awaited reward for 
their support of al-Musta‘in: all the families which had been listed by Ibn 
Khaldun as being in the service of ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol are included in 
a list of the recipients of land donations provided us by an Ibn Hammada. 
He says 


there were six tribes: the Sanhaja received Elvira, which remained in the hands 
of Habbus and of his descendants for about a hundred years; the north was 
handed over to the Maghrawa; Mundhir b. Yahya received Zaragoza; the Banu 
Birzal and the Band Yafran obtained Jaén and its environs '>’; the Bani 
Dammar and the Banu Azdaja succeeded to Sidonia, Morén and other 
fortresses. '*8 


At the same time, Sulayman appointed al-Qasim b. Hammud governor of 
Algeciras and ‘Ali b. Hammud the govenor of Ceuta and Tangier, an action 
which he was shortly going to regret. He had given control of the traffic 
across the Straits of Gibraltar to the Hammudids and they were quick to 
take advantage of this strategic gift. ‘Ali claimed to be acting on 
instructions sent to him by Hisham II: the caliph had seen through magical 
portents that a man whose name began with ‘ayn and who was descended 
from Abu Talib would revenge his death and take up the office of Prince of 
the Believers after him. '°? He used this supposed letter from Hisham as his 
justification for acting as mawtur, the dissastisfied avenger intent on 
extracting blood vengeance on behalf of Hisham and, with the support of 


'57 Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar.op.cit., Vol. 4, p. 328, mentions Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Birzali as occupying Carmona. He goes on to include, somewhat vaguely, an Abi Thawr b. 
Abi Shibl in al-Andalus, which 1s probably a mistranscription by the editor of Aba Nar b. Abi 
Qurra (al- Yafrani) who occupied Ronda and Takurtnna in 406 A.H./ 1015-1016 A.D. 
158 Ybn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 113. 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 139. 

159 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p. 120. 
Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 129. 
Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 43. 
Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-muqtabis.op.cit., p. 20. 
Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., p. 21. 
Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat al-arab.op.cit., p. 78 (text p. 73). 
Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 421. 
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Khayran the Slav ruler of Almeria and Zawi b. Ziri, he seized the caliphal 
title from Sulayman. Ibn ‘Idhari comments that the Berbers who had once 
supported Sulayman now defeated him, following ‘Ali b. Hammid, and Ibn 
Khaldun mentions that many of the Berbers took sides with the 
Hammiudid.'!© However, the only Berbers actually named who aided ‘Ali in 
his defeat of Sulayman are Zawi b. Ziri and Habbus b. Maksan b. Ziri, both 
Sanhaji, and therefore familially-related to the Banu Hammid. This support 
is understandable, but seen in the context of the Berbers’ original support of 
Sulayman and their subsequent settlement in autonomous domains, there 
does not seem any particular reason for their military involvement on the 
side of ‘Ali b. Hammud. The texts do certainly speak of ‘Ali displaying 
‘asabiyya with the Berbers '¢', but this is little more than a reflection on his 
Sanhaji background. The truth is that the Berbers had little interest in 
political events in Cérdoba, and anyway had little reason to feel any 
‘asabiyya towards ‘Ali b. Hammud. He was aware of the animosity felt by 
the Cordobans towards the Berbers and was determined to win the citizenry 
over to him, by appearing as fairly balanced in legal disputes. He therefore 


subjugated the Berbers until they had become a small flock and submitted their 
unruliness to judges...and his judgements were enforced against them. !® 


He demonstrated by use of exemplary punishments, like the one meted out 
to a Berber who had merely stolen a bunch of grapes and yet who was 
beheaded, that he would repress the North Africans. He only moved closer 
to the Berbers as a reaction to the uprising of al-Murtada in the east of 
Spain, but they do not appear to have shown much inclination to return to 
political infighting. His Zirid Sanhaja supporters loyally defended his cause 
against al-Murtada, but it is clear that, judging by the very few references to 
the Berbers after their resettlement in 1013 A.D., their days of political 
influence in al-Andalus were numbered. Indeed, Zawi b. Ziri saw in the 
nature of his victory a potential danger lying in wait for his people. He was 
shocked by the indifference of al-Murtada’s supporters towards their 
caliphal candidate, and he warned his people not to be fooled by their 
newly-strengthened power, not to be corrupted like the Andalusis. He 
decided to return to Ifriqiya, where his cousin al-Mu‘izz b. Badis was lord. 
If the Berbers did not actively involve themselves in political decision- 
making after the accession of ‘Ali b. Hammad, what was their role during 


160 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 120. 

Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar.op.cit., Vol. 4, p. 328. 
161 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 120. 

Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 98. 
162 Ybn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 121. 

Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 1, p. 97. 
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the years of the Hammudi caliphate? Were they genuinely independent on 
their lands awarded them by Sulayman, or had they to show a certain 
amount of obedience to the caliph? The historical texts say frustratingly 
little about the Berbers’ activities after 403 A.H., but it does seem that these 
were limited to a local scale. During the power struggle between al-Qasim 
b. Hammud and his nephew Yahya b. ‘Ali, between 410-414 A.H./ 1020- 
1024 A.D., each gathered support from neighbouring Berbers, the former in 
Seville and the latter in Malaga; the alliances now are no longer dictated by 
tribal ‘asabiyya, solidarity with members of the same familial sub-group, 
but more by geographical considerations. In 410 A.H., Yahya b. ‘Ali sent 
his brother Idris to govern Ceuta, taking control of Malaga in exchange. He 
probably would have received the oath of allegiance of local Berber chiefs, 
including the Banu Yafrani in Ronda and Takurunna and possibly the Bant 
Dammar in Moron. In 405 A.H./ 1014-15 A.D., Abu Nur b. Abi Qurra, the 
brother of Abu Yaddas, who had been killed at the battle of Guadiaro 
fighting for Sulayman al-Musta‘in ', had expelled ‘Amir b. Futtah from 
Ronda. We find another brother, Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-‘Attaf al- 
Yafrani in Yahya b. ‘Ali’s service, who appointed him governor of Cordoba 
in his absence between 416-417 A.H./ 1026-1027 A.D., before the 
Cordobans expelled him. '* Likewise, it is probable that the Birzalid chiefs 
in Carmona and Ecija and the Khazrunid in Arcos and Jérez would have 
paid homage to al-Qasim. Following his second expulsion from Cordoba on 
the 21st Jumada II, 414 A.H., al-Qasim made for his base in Seville, where 
he had left his son. This time the Sevillans shut the gate against him, having 
decided to expel the Berbers and entrust their political future to their own 
elected council. Al-Qasim was able to seek refuge in Jérez, probably under 
the control of ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Khazrun. 

Even if the geographical reality diminished the prestige of the caliphal 
office, now that the political fragmentation of al-Andalus was assured, the 
Hammiudis do seem to have attempted to achieve some semblance of the 
past dignity associated with the caliphate by a deliberate policy of 
titulature. It is curious and worth a digression to consider the honorific titles 
(alqab) taken by the Hammiudis, and it is possible to see in the degree of 
titulature a reflection of some sort of Hammudid patronage, if only 
nominal, of neighbouring Berber chiefs. Up until the 430’s the only 
honorific surnames in the style of the 10th century Umayyads adopted in al- 
Andalus were those of the Hammudid caliphs, apart from two rivals who 
ruled kingdoms far from Cérdoba; the ‘Amirid fata Mujahid al-Muwaffaq 


'63 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 98. 

164 Al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-muqtabis.op.cit., p. 22. 
Al-Nuwayni, Nihayat al-arab.op.cit., p. 78 (text, p. 83). 
Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 432. 
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(the Successful) in Denia and the Dhu-l-Nunid Abt Muhammad IsmAa‘il b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Zafir (the Victorious) in Toledo. 

‘Ali b. Hammud took the honorific lagab al-Nasir (the Victorious), an 
interesting choice, having been that adopted by one of the most renowned 
of the Umayyad caliphs, ‘Abd al-Rahman III. As has been pointed out in an 
earlier chapter (chapter 2, p. 93), the adoption of this particular lagab was 
probably intentional, and a deliberate attempt not only to disassociate 
himself from the much-maligned Berbers, to whom he was related, but also 
to support the legitimacy of his claim to the caliphate. 

His brother al-Qasim also chose a lagab with previous usage both in 
Umayyad Spain and in the ‘Abbasid East, al-Ma’mun (the Trustworthy), 
and his son Yahya b. ‘Ali chose that of al-Mu‘tali (the Most Exalted). 

In contrast, apart from the two Ta’ifa kings who did adopt caliphal 
alqab, all the others seem to have adopted the title a/-dawla (the state). In 
all, a variation of fourteen al-dawla titles were adopted by a total of twenty 
six Ta#ifa kings, between 400 and 503 A.H./ 1009-1110 A.D. (see chart for 
a full list of all the kings who took the al-dawla title). In the reigns of the 
first three Hammudid caliphs, the kings who adopted the al-dawla title 
were ‘Abd Allah b. Qasim Nizam al-dawla (ruler of the state) of Alpuente, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Bakri ‘/zz al-dawla (might of the state) of Huelva, Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Khazrun ‘/mdd al-dawla (buttress of the state) 
of Arcos and Yahya al-Yahsubi Taj al-dawla (pillar of the state) of Niebla 
and Gibraleon; all, bar the first example, within a 150- 200 kilometre radius 
of the Hammudid governmental seats in Cordoba or Malaga, or 
approximately up to seven or eight days’ travelling time. '© 

Although Ibn al-Khatib attributes the title of mugaddid al-dawla al- 
Umawiyya to the founder of the Umayyad dynasty in Spain, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Mu‘awiya !°°, it was in fact from the end of the 3rd century 
A.H./ beginning of the 10th century A.D., that the usage of al-dawla as a 
second element in titles becomes more customary and from the mid-10th 
century it took on a more significant meaning as representing power. It was 
used by the Buyids from 946 A.D. onwards as a mark of their domination 
of Baghdad. However, significantly, the Fatimids began to adopt the titles 


165 That is, according to the figures given by Al-Istakhri for journey times between various 
cities in al-Andalus: see, Kitab al-masalik.op.cit., pp. 46-47. A journey in the 10th century 
between Cérdoba and Arcos, for example, would probably have taken about seven days; he 
does not actually quote Arcos, but Cérdoba to Sidonia, via Seville, apparently took seven days. 
Similarly, Malaga to Sidonia, via Algeciras, took seven days. Al-Istakhri quotes the journey 
time between Cordoba and Niebla as being fourteen days, which seems a little excessive, 
especially taking into account that he gives the journey time between the capital and the 
Thaghr al-a‘ld (i.e. Zaragoza) as a mere ten days. 

166 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 6, quoted by M. Meouak, Notes sur les titres , 
les surnoms et les kunya-s du premier émir hispano-umayyade ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya, 
Al-Qantara, Vol. 12, fasc. 2, Madrid, 1991, pp. 353-370, and especially p. 363-364. 
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for their highest dignitaries, preserving for themselves the caliphal alqab. 
This is what seems to be mirrored here by the Hammiudids and the less 
powerful Ta’ifa kings, the former taking the honorific surname and the 
latter the title of al-dawla. It is a measure of the influence, albeit nominal, 
of the first three Hammudi caliphs but after this it is equally significant 
that, although the al-dawla titles continue in vogue right throughout the 
century, they lose their symbolic importance and are replaced in many 
cases by honorific caliphal titulature. The Hammudid hegemony in caliphal 
nomenclature over the Ta’ifas had come to an end and It Is interesting that 
one brief reference by Ibn al-Athir seems to confirm this. He comments 
that, after the uprising of the Cordobans against Yahya b. ‘Ali’s governor, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Attaf and their appeal to Khayran and Mujahid to come 
and govern them, Habbus b. Maksan and his two brothers opposed the 
authority of Yahya, 


and after some time, Mujahid returned to Denia where the extolling ceased to 
be said in the name of Yahya (i.e. the khutba after the Friday prayers in the 
mosque) and was again in the name of the Umayyads. !°7 


It is not such a coincidence that, from 420 A.H./ 1029-1030 A.D. onwards, 
the adoption of caliphal algab becomes more widespread: for example, Abu 
‘Amr ‘Abbad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbad al-Mu‘tadid (the Supporter) in 
Seville (433 A.H./ 1041-1042 A.D.), Sulayman b. Hud al-Musta‘in (the one 
who is aided) in Zaragoza (431 A.H./ 1039-1040 A.D.), ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. al-Aftas al-Mansur (the Victorious) in Badajoz (429 A.H./ 
1038 A.D.), Yahya b. Mundhir al-Tujibi al-Muzaffar (the Victorious) in 
Zaragoza (414-420 A.H./ 1023-1029 A.D.) '®8 and Abu-l-Hasan Yahya b. 
Isma‘il b. Dhi-l-Nun al-Ma’mun (the Trustworthy) in Toledo (435 A.H./ 
1043-1044 A.D.). Twenty years further on, and on the eve of the final 
exhaustion and disappearance of the Hammudid dynasty, the local Berber 
Taifa kings of southern al-Andalus began to adopt caliphal surnames: 
Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tamid (the Dependable) in Silves (440 A.H./ 1048 
A.D.), Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Harun al-Mu‘tasim billah (he who seeks 
refuge in God) in Ocsonoba (443 A.H./ 1052 A.D.) and al-‘Aziz b. Ishaq al- 
Birzali al-Mustazhir (the Helper) in Carmona (444 A.H./ 1052-1053 A.D.). 

This was the somewhat absurd end-product of a process begun in 1013 
A.D. with the settlement of the Berbers in their respective domains, and 
accelerated with the defeat in 1018 A.D. of the last serious attempt to unite 
al-Andalus under a legitimately appointed Umayyad caliph. The first three 
Hammudi caliphs had nominally united at least part of al-Andalus that 


167 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 432. 
168 Yasuf b. Sulayman b. Hid, king of Lérida about 440-445 A.H./ 1048-1053 A.D., also 
adopted the surname of al-Muzaffar. 
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approximates to modern-day Andalucia, but after the death of Yahya b. 
‘Ali, the Berbers continued their introspective and localised existence on 
their autonomous domains. The historians mocked: 


The world then presented the ridiculous and highly objectionable picture of no 
less than four princes assuming at once the title of Amir al-Mu’minin, in a 
country the extent of which does not exceed thirty square parasangs. !°? 


In some ways it does seem a sad epitaph for a people who had gained 
notoriety and fame in many lands for their bravery and military prowess, 
and their fierce independence of spirit. They were victims of historical 
accident- they were forced to evacuate their homelands in the North 
African semi-desert to seek a new life under the patronage of the Umayyad 
caliphs in al-Andalus. They became embroiled in the political infighting in 
Cérdoba, object of both the malevolent jealousy of the Marwanid faction in 
the court which was increasingly losing influence owing to ‘Amirid policy, 
and of the suspicions of the Sagaliba fityan. During the fitna, their enemies 
whipped up the fury and hysteria of the Cordoban mob against them, to 
which they instinctively reacted. Their fierce and horrifying vengeance 
meted out on all their enemies during and immediately after the fitna gained 
them the abomination of the Hispano-Muslim historians, and a maligned 
reputation to pass on down the ages- “the causers of civil strife’, “the worst 
amongst the kuffar and the most treacherous.” 

However, the accumulated repugnance of the historiographical bequest 
needs at least one contemporary counter-view which can moderate the 
vehemence of the Arab historical tradition. Fortunately, there is one 
available, which more than any other text, can help to answer very simply 
that original question of what the Berbers wanted and for what did they 
strive. The only contemporary Hispano-Berber writer, ‘Abd Allah, Ta’ifa 
king of Granada, in discussing the al-nafdra al-tabi‘iyya (mutual hatred) 
between the Andalusis and the Berbers, wrote: 


On our part, we would like you to know that when we came to al-Andalus, we 

brought with us such resources as would free us from dependence on others, 

with the intention of settling if need be. We did not come here for want or for 

self-enrichment. We came solely out of a desire to fight in the Holy War, to 

use the martial power for which we are renowned against the enemy and no 
_ other, and then to live out the remainder of our lives subject to God. !7 


169 Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 435. 
110 <Abd Allah, Tibydn.op.cit., p. 21 (trans. A.T. Tibi, p. 47-48) . 
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THE SHISAT AL-IFRANJ (THE EUROPEAN FACTION) 


The groups of participants in the fitna play an important and at times 
crucial role in the course of events: these are the “foreign” element, the 
“Europeans” (al-ifranj), namely the Castilians and the Catalans. To a large 
extent, they are the unknown factor in the politics of the civil war. How 
much did they interest themselves in the internal developments in al- 
Andalus? How effective was their aid to their respective allies? Is it just 
coincidence that the Castilians and the Catalans found themselves on 
opposing sides in the fitna? These questions require answers not only 
because through them one can evaluate the Christian military presence in 
the Berber fitna, but also because, conversely, the years of the fitna can be 
proved to represent a turning point in the history of the Reconquest of the 
Spanish peninsula. 

During the tenth century, an important process of the supposed 
reconquest, that of repopulating areas of “no-man’s land”, was taking place. 
Whether a total depopulation of the lands on either side of the river Duero 
had or had not occurred in the period following the Muslim conquest has 
been under discussion by various 20th century historians and 
archaeologists. ' However, it seems undisputed that a definite creation of a 
new politico-administrative organisation, whether denominated as 
population or repopulation, did take place in Leén and Castile from the 
ninth century onwards. * This repopulation was given royal recognition by 
the granting of royal presuras (legal right to land acquired by occupation or 


| §4nchez- Albornoz argued, notably in his Despoblacién y repoblacién del valle del 


Duero, Buenos Aires, 1966, that the Duero valley had been totally depopulated. This view had 
already been challenged by P. David, Etudes historiques sur la Galice et le Portugal, Lisbon- 
Paris, 1947, from documentary evidence; and archaeological evidence against it has been 
produced from the excavations at El Castellar, by M.A. Guinea, P.J. Gonzalez Echegaray and 
B. Madariaga de la Campa, Las excavaciones arqueologicas del Castellar (Villajimena, 
Palencia), Excavaciones arqueolégicas en Espafia, No. 22, Madrid. More recently, Eduardo 
Manzano has countered Sanchez-Albornoz’s depopulation theory, using evidence from the 
toponymical studies by Barrios Garcia and by Jeremy Johns in Sicily, arguing that the native 
population most probably remained in place and was partially arabised. See, La Frontera de 
Al-Andalus en época de los omeyas, Madrid, 1991, pp. 338-341. 

2 Menéndez-Pidal considered the word “poblar” to have this connotation. See Enciclopedia 
Lingiitstica Hispanica, Vol. 1, 1960, pp. 29-57. 
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cultivation, i.e. “squatters’ rights”) to noblemen close to the monarch. Such 
was the case of Count Gatén, who was given royal recognition of his 
presura of Astorga in 853 A.D. and Count Berulfo, who was recognised in 
Cea. By the early tenth century, the Christians had advanced to the line of 
the river Duero, having repopulated Roa, Osma, Clunia and San Esteban de 
Gormaz and, encouraged by the victories of Simancas and Alhandega in 
939 A.D., Fernan Gonzalez, the Count of Castile, began repopulating south 
of the Duero, in Septlveda (940 A.D.) and Tarancuefia. 

Much has been made of the impact on the Christians of al-Mansur’s 
repeated incursions north of the Duero and Ebro rivers. It has been argued 
that they gave an impetus to repopulation, as a large-scale reconstruction of 
the economic and administrative framework was necessary and this was 
associated with the promulgation of the fuero of Leén by Alfonso V in 
1017 A.D. 3 Likewise, the attack on, and the subsequent sack of, Barcelona 
in 985 A.D. have been associated with the birth of Catalan historiography. 4 
However, all of these theories have something of the sensational about 
them, and perhaps do not take sufficient heed of the basic dynamics of 
repopulation, which afford a much simpler explanation of both 
developments, institutional and historiographical: de Mox6 himself 
recognised the importance of understanding better the dynamics of 
repopulation and advised the need 


to consider that colonisation was usually preceded by the establishment in 
defensive positions and kept in contact with the heart of the realm through a 
system of towers, look-outs and nuclei of population placed in between. ° 


There is nothing unusual about the defensive arrangement, which is 
mirrored on the other side of the frontier in the Thaghr al-awsat or the 
Middle March of al-Andalus. There are lines of defence in depth, connected 
to a central headquarters: thus, the front line along the Duero, consisting of 
Zamora, Toro, Simancas, Pefiafiel, Haza, Langa, Roa, San Esteban de 
Gormaz and Osma is backed up by a secondary line north of the Duero, of 
Cervera, Saldafia, Carribn, Amaya, Monzon, Palenzuela, Castrojeriz and 
Covarrubias, all in direct contact with Burgos and Leon. On the Muslim 
side, the front line also lay along the Duero (San Esteban de Gormaz, 
Navapalos, Gormaz and Berlanga), and extended towards the Ebro frontier 
(the Thaghr al-a‘la or Upper March) with a series of rectangular towers and 
smaller look-out posts; Almazan, Mofiux, Borjabad, Gomara, Almenar, 


3 §. de Mox6, Repoblacion y sociedad en la Esparia Medieval, Madrid, 1979, p. 62. 

4M. Zimmermann, La Prise de Barcelone par Al-Mansur et la naissance de 
l’ historiographie catalane, Annales de Bretagne et des Pays de 1’Ouest, Vol. 87, No. 2, June 
1980, pp. 191-218. 

> §. de Mox6, Repoblacién.op.cit., pp. 71-72. 
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Noviercas and Agreda, all in direct contact with Medinaceli, and eventually 
with Toledo and Cordoba. ° 

Although in outward appearance, the military system of defence-in- 
depth is similar on both sides of the fontier, this is deceiving, because the 
concept behind that defence was radically different. For the Christians, the 
impetus behind the colonisation of these frontier lands was not purely 
defensive as it was for the Muslims, but offensive, creating bases from 
which to launch attacks southwards and extend the momentum of 
repopulation by conquest, when the time was ripe. One result of this, which 
is vital to the understanding of the process of reconquest, is the association 
of the rights of ownership in these new lands with military obligations to 
the monarch, both defensive and offensive in nature. 

The military services described in the royal donations are varied and 
include the anubda, the hueste, the arrobda, the fonsado, the cabalgada 
and the algara. However, most of these seem to be later than the eleventh 
century 7, only the anubda and the fonsado appearing in earlier documents. 
There are various interpretations of what exactly was involved in the 
anubda and the fonsado: according to Powers, the word fonsado derives 
from foso(moat) but it seems, like the hueste, to have been more a call to 
arms in order to mount a great expedition, led by the king, into Muslim 
territory. On the other hand the anubda and the arrobda were defensive 
forms of military service and have been described as an obligation to 
construct and repair the defences ’ and as a look-out service or even the 
armed protection of the cattle going out to pasture. '° A cabalgada was a 
mounted raid into Muslim territory, less ambitious or formal than a 
fonsado, and aiming above all at getting booty. An algara was a smaller 
raid or raiding-party, possibly detached from a larger cabalgada. Although 
the first authentic mention of this service is in the fuero of Brafiosera (824 
A.D.), the one which reveals most about the dynamics of repopulation is 


6 J. Zozaya, El proceso de Islamizacién en la provincia de Soria, Actas del 1°- Symposium 
de Arqueologia Soriana, 9th-1 1th December 1981, pp. 483-496. 

’ Algara appears in the twelfth-century Chronica Adefonsi Imperatoris and in the later 
Poema de Mio Cid (1207 A.D.). Arrobda also appears in the Poema, verses 658-660 and 693- 
694. 

8 For anubda, see M.E. Gonzalez, La anubda y la arrobda en Castilla, Cuadernos de 
Historia de Espafia, Vols. 39-40, 1964, pp. 5-43. 

For fonsado, see J.F. Powers, The Origins and Development of Municipal Military service 
in the Leonese and Castilian Reconquest: 800-1250, Traditio, Vol. 26, 1970, pp. 91-111. 

9 J. Puyol, Origenes del reino de Le6én y sus instituciones polfticas, p. 205, and A. 
Palomeque Torres, Contribucién al estudio del ejército en los Estados de la Reconquista, 
Anuario de la Historia del Derecho Espafiol, Vol. 15, 1944, pp. 205-352, and especially pp. 
225-227. 

10 C. Pescador, La Caballerfa popular en Leén y Castilla, Cuadernos de Historia de 
Espafia, Vols. 33-34, 1961, pp. 101-239; Vols. 35-36, 1962, pp. 56-202; Vols. 37-38, 1963, pp. 
88-199; Vols. 39-40, 1964, pp. 169-261; and especially Vols. 37-38, 1963, pp. 99-103. 
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that in a document of about 1030 A.D. describing the duties of the 
infanzones of Espeja. These infanzones, knights on horseback, middle-rank 
nobles, above the mere hidalgos but below the ricoshombres, provide the 
key to understanding the process of the reconquest in this crucial period and 
it is worth dwelling a little on the contents of this document, because of its 
early date and because of the geographical position of Espeja. Although 
dateable to circa 1030 A.D., the document makes mention of land granted 
to certain infanzones even earlier, in the era of Garcf Fernandez and Sancho 
Garcia. It first of all explains that it was this frontier region which was in 
the hands of the prince Sancho Garcia, “sua divisa que pertinet ad Clunia’, 
which he had received from his father Garci Fernandez. It then goes on to 
comment that the infanzones in question, Abolmodar Flahiniz and 
Abolmondar Obecuz, were given lands in Espeja, but in return: 


ipsos infanciones de Spelia abuerunt fuero per anutba tenere in Gormaz et in 
Oxima et in Sancti Stefani; quando prenderunt ipsas casas mauros, mandavit 
domno Sancio comite que tenuissent ipsas anutbas in Karazo et in Penna 
fidele, quomodo totos infantiones faciebant et non quesierunt infantiones de 
Svelia suo mandato facere. Pro inde presot ille comite tota Spelia, et non eis 
laxabit nisi suas hereditatelias. '' 


The places mentioned in this document are of interest and throw light on 
the political aspirations of the Count of Castile, Sancho Garcia. San 
Esteban de Gormaz and Osma lie twenty five kilometres to the south of 
Espeja and Gormaz a further thirteen kilometres. On the conquest of these 
fortresses by the Muslims, the knights who had owed anubda in these three 
Duero strongholds now had to offer the same services but at a greater 


'l ©. S4nchez- Albornoz, Muchas paginas mds sobre los behetrtas, Anuario de Historia del 
Derecho Espafiol, Vol. 4, 1927, pp. 5-158, and especially pp. 72-74. It is in the light of this 
document that I would like to focus on what I consider to be the main drawback of Manzano’s 
argument, referred to in note 1, against SA4nchez-Albornoz’s depopulation theory; see, La 
Frontera de Al-Andalus.op.cit., pp. 338-341. His evidence 1s drawn from the existence of 
arabised names in Christian documents and also, in particular, that of Abu-l-Mundhir, Count 
of Gormaz, referred to by Ibn Hayyan. However, this latter is problematic: Ibn Hayyan, Al- 
Muatabis V.op.cit., p. 484, describes the Christian expedition against Tudela in 330 A.H./ 942 
A.D., in which various Christian nobles were killed, among them Abu-l-Munghir, Count of 
Gormaz, Count Gémez of Cerezo and the cousin of “Ibn Gonzdlez” (Fernan Gonzalez, Count 
of Castile?) (“Abu-l-Mundhir, qumis ‘Urmaj, wa-l-qumt qumis harisha wa Ibn ‘Amm Ibn 
Ghundishalb”). However, according to the Anales Complutenses, the Muslims took Gormaz in 
940 A.D, and clearly, in 942 A.D., this Abi-l-Mundghir was not de facto Count of Gormaz. I 
suggest that both he and the Count of Cerezo were the infanzones, Abolmodar Flahiniz and 
Abolmondar Obecuz, mentioned in the document from Espeja, who were in possession of the 
services of anubda in Gormaz and Cerezo. If this is the case, it certainly supports the theory 
that elements of the Christian population north of al-Andalus were partially arabised but not 
necessarily that they remained in place in a no-man’s land throughout the period of Muslim 
occupation; rather, they were agents of Fernan Gonz4lez’s repopulation of the upper Duero 
valley. 
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distance from their base (Pefiafiel is about seventy five kilometres south- 
west of Espeja). What lay behind this incessant anxiety on the part of the 
Count of Castile to repopulate the lands on and beyond the Duero? 

It is noteworthy that it was Sancho Garcia who held this strategically 
sensitive frontier territory, running alongside the central frontier region of 
al-Andalus, the Thaghr al-awsat. In about 994 A.D., Sancho rebelled 
against his father Garci Fernandez, probably in collusion with his mother 
Ava and the hajib of al-Andalus, al-Mansur. Although the story of amorous 
overtures on the part of al-Mansur towards Ava lies in the realm of 
legend'?, there is some documentary evidence for Ava’s estrangement from 
her husband. Up until 988 A.D., the documentation includes both Count 
Garci Fernandez and Countess Ava, but after this date, there is not one 
mention of Ava. By 993 A.D., it is Sancho Garcia who is described as the 
Count of Castile. '? In addition, Sancho is described as having taken 
considerable personal risks in order to travel to Cordoba, undertaking a 
diplomatic mission to the court of al-Mansur, which Ibn Darraj suggested 
was undertaken against the wishes of Garci Fernandez. '4 

It is not surprising that Sancho should seek Muslim assistance for his 
coup d’état, even at the cost of becoming a client to the ‘Amirid hdjib. 
There were certainly precedents: four Galician magnates, Suero 
Gundemariz, Galindo and Osorio Diaz and Gonzalo Menéndez, had sought 
al-Mansur’s assistance in their rebellion against Vermudo II; the Count of 
Saldana, Garcia G6mez, governed for a short time as client of al-Mansur; 
and, at least according to the legend of the Siete Infantes de Lara, the 
knight Ruy Velazquez sought Muslim aid in his vendetta against the family 
of Gonzalo Gustioz, who brought dishonour to Ruy Velazquez on the 
occasion of his wedding. 

It was convenient for Sancho to seek Muslim support in order to obtain 
power, but once in control of Castile, his aspirations of extending his 
territory were bound to bring him into conflict with al-Mansur, especially 


'2 La condesa traidora;, see the Primera Cronica General, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, A.G. 
Solalinde, M. Mufioz Cortés and J. G6mez Pérez, Madrid, 1955, chapters 729-732 and 763- 
764, and also J.M. Ruiz Asencio, La rebeliédn de Sancho Garcta heredero del Condado de 
Castilla, Hispania Sacra, Vol. 22, 1969, pp. 31-67. 

'3, Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXMII, Anales Toledanos Primeros, p. 383. 

'4 “He (Sancho) has abandoned his batallions and his swords 

and has forgotten his friends and companions... 
..they have crossed seas filled with dangers, 
where waves of dust are churned up, 
raised by the feet of horses...” 
Diwan Ibn Darraj, ed. M.‘A. Makki, Damascus, 1961, number 112, p. 412. 
There 1s also a partial Spanish translation by M. La Chica Garrido, Almanzor en los 
poemas de Ibn Darray , Zaragoza, 1979, pp. 109-110. 

'S There is a full discussion of the material in R. Menéndez- Pidal, La Leyenda de los 

infantes de Lara, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1934. 
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over the much-disputed fortresses along the Duero line, namely San 
Esteban de Gormaz, Gormaz, Osma and Berlanga. Although initially he 
paid an annual tribute to Cordoba, he was rebuilding his forces in order to 
further his expansionist ambitions. In 1000 A.D. he formed an anti-Islamic 
coalition with another erstwhile ally of al-Mansur, Count Garcia Gomez of 
Saldafia, a fact which only goes to support the idea that short-term 
friendships with the Muslims did not obsure these magnates’ long-term 
territorial aspirations. '* Three years later he made another pact, in which he 
offered military aid to ‘Abd al-Malik against the Count of Barcelona. '’ 
This does not represent any specific anti-Catalan action on Sancho’s part 
because, two years later, in 1005 A.D., he was to make a similar agreement 
with ‘Abd al-Malik, joining him in an expedition against his western 
neighbour, Leén. '* In short, he was continuing the established pattern of 
diplomatic manoeuvres, as traditionally practiced throughout the tenth 
century, especially after the strengthening of the northern frontiers of al- 
Andalus under ‘Abd al-Rahman III and al-Mansur. There was no 
alternative open to the frontier magnate (for the Count of Castile was 
basically little more than this)- he had to make agreements, from a position 
of weakness, in order to make a short-term gain, perhaps the releasing of a 
small fortress like Clunia in return for military aid, but in the meantime he 
was patiently waiting for the opportunity to arise when the tables could be 
turned. 

This opportunity presented itself in the years of the fitna, when the 
pattern of Islamic-Christian diplomatic relations of the tenth century was to 
experience a complete reversal. No longer was it the Christians who needed 
to negotiate from a position of weakness. Now it was the rival factions in 
the civil wars in Muslim Spain who were vying for Sancho Garcia's 
attention and aid, and the Count of Castile could name his price, which 
initially was those much-disputed Duero fortresses. 

The ‘Amirid dictator’s forceful style of government was continued from 
1002 A.D. by his eldest son ‘Abd al-Malik but, as we have already seen, 
after the latter’s sudden death in 1008 A.D., and within a few months of 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan Sanchol taking up the reins of power, the central authority 
of the ‘Amirid state in al-Andalus disintegrated. Between 1009 and 1011 
A.D. it seems clear that Sancho Garcia made several attempts to recover the 
important fortresses along the Duero river frontier. Naturally, information 
regarding such an important strategic gain should be preserved in Christian 
sources, but these provide conflicting dates and are vague as to who exactly 


16 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Anales Complutenses, p. 312. 
'7 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 5. 
18 Tbid., Vol. 3, p. 11. 
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handed over what. Some help fortunately can be sought in tackling some of 
the vagaries in chronology by close reference to Arab historical texts. 

After the fall of “Abd al-Rahman and his replacement by Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, an opposition group formed in Cordoba to the new caliph led by 
Hisham b. Sulayman, leading to secret consultations about the 
proclamation of Hisham as caliph (see Chapter 2, p. 68). After the capture 
and beheading of Hisham and his brother Abu Bakr, Hisham’s nephew, 
Sulayman, supported by Berber and Zanata troops, was proclaimed caliph 
and marched to the northern frontier to seek aid of Sancho Garcia. The 
Historia Arabum, al-Maqgqari and al-Nuwayri all support the view not only 
that Sulayman sought Castilian aid, but also that he received it. !9 Ibn 
‘Idhari and, following him, al-Nuwayri are the most explicit in describing 
the material aid supplied by Sancho Garcia saying: 


Shortly after this, the Christians sent the Berbers 1000 waggons laden with 
wheaten flour, firewood and various foodstuffs, besides 1000 head of cattle, 
15,000 sheep and everything they might want, even coal, honey, saddles and 
sashes for the cavalry. 7° 


It seems quite likely that an agreement involving the exchange of territory 
in return for material support was first drawn up at this time. The Christian 
chronicles do indeed talk of an agreement made by the Moors and Sancho 
Garcia, although the dates for this vary considerably. The Anales 
Complutenses and the Anales Toledanos Primeros both use the term Falifa 


al 


!° R. Jiménez de Rada, Historia Arabum, ed. J. Lozano Sanchez, Seville, 1974, p. 52; 
Primera Cronica General, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906, p. 455; 

Al-Maqgari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib, Cairo, 1949, Vol. 4, pp. 18-19, 
and in P. Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties, London, 1840, Vol. 2, p. 
226; 

Al-Nuwayri, in appendix to P. Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties, 
London, 1840, Vol. 2, p. 491. 

For a recent discussion of the problems associated with the exchange of the Duero 
fortresses, see P.C. Scales, The Handing over of the Duero fortresses: 1009-1011 A.D. (399- 
401 A.H.), Al-Qantara, Vol. 5, 1984, pp. 109-122. 

20 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 86. 

2! EK. Neuvonen, Los Arabismos del Espanol en el siglo XIII, Helsinki, 1941, p. 134. In 
the 11th century the word Falifa was used for an alliance pact. It was from the Arabic 
“khalifa.” This word would probably have been pronounced “Halifa”, with a very aspirated 
“H”, by Castilians. However, they would have spelt it with an ““F’ because, by 1000 A.D., they 
were pronouncing with an initial aspirated “H” many words which came from Latin and were 
still spelt with an initial “F”’, such as facere, filio, ferro etc. Florez suggested that falifa might 
mean “‘hostages”’, 1.e. that what the Muslims were actually giving were hostages as pledges for 
their future handing-over of the fortresses. See, Espaftta Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Anales 
Toledanos I], p. 384. 
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In era MLVII , dederunt Sarraceni Falifa ad Sancium Comitem suas casas, id 
est, Gormaz, Osma et S. Stephanum et alias casas in Extrematura. ?* 


En el mes de Agosto arrancada sobre los Cristianos en Clunia e dieron los 
moros Falifa al conde Sancho Garcia sus casas fascas a Gormaz, e Osma, e 
Sant Estevan, e otras casas en Estremadura Era MLIX. 7 


Both Ibn ‘Idhari and, after him, Ibn al-Khatib describe a treaty being signed 
between Sulayman and Sancho 4, as do al-Nuwayri and al-Maqgqari, quoted 
earlier. 

On 5th November 1009 A.D./ 13th Rabi‘ I 400 A.H. Sulayman, with 
Sancho’s help, defeated Muhammad al-Mahdi at the battle of Qantish and 
Sulayman entered Cordoba. So did Sancho, and it was the first time that a 
Christian king had entered the caliphal capital as conqueror, a point the 
Arab historians did not fail to notice: 


Sulayman b. al-Hakam...with a mighty Christian army...occupied Cérdoba. Al- 
Mahdi came out against them and Sulayman defeated those with him. The 
Christians killed on that day more than thirty thousand Cordobans and this was 
the first act of revenge by the polytheists on the believers. 7° 


The Anales Compostellanos and the Chronicon Burgense both refer to this 
with relish: 


Era MXLVII. Destruxit comes Sanctius Cordobam, *° 


although the Anales Complutenses and the Anales Toledanos Primeros do 
proffer greater detail. 2’ 


22 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Anales Complutenses, p. 312. 

23 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Anales Toledanos II, p. 384. 

24 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p.132. 

Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 83. 
25 Ibn al-Khatib, ibid., p. 132. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., p.83. 
Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 43. 
Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis fi ta’rikh rijal ahl al-Andalus, B.A.H., Vol. 3, Madrid, 
1884, p. 20. 
Ibn al-Athir, Annales du Maghreb.op.cit., p. 387. 
26 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Chronicon Burgense, p. 308, and Anales Compostelani, p. 
319. 

27 “In era MXLIX. In mense Novembri ingressus est comes Sancius Garsia in terram 
Sarracenorum in Toleto, et perrexit in Cordoba, et posuit Rex Zuleman in regno Cordubensi, 
et cum grandi victoria reversus est in Castella in sua provincia .” See, H. Florez, Espana 
Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, p. 383. 


“En el mes de Noviembre entro el conde D. Garcia en tierra de moros hasta Toledo e 


fue hasta Cordova e puso de su mano Rey Zulema en el Regno de Cordoba e con gran 
vengencia tornose a Castiella en su tierra. Era MLI .” 
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Whatever this agreement between Sancho and Sulayman was, it is not 
described by the Arab sources at this point, with the possible exception of 
al-Nuwayri who at least has Sulayman offering to match an earlier offer by 
al-Mahdi 


to surrender several fortresses on that frontier and give him besides a number 
of horses, mules and money, together with jewels, dresses, perfumes etc. 78 


It seems more than likely that Sancho’s attempt to obtain concrete gains 
from his support of Sulayman was frustrated, even with his client installed 
as caliph. The fortresses coveted by Sancho were controlled by the 
governor of the Middle March (al-Thaghr al-awsat), Wadih, who remained 
loyal to Muhammad. This frustration is reflected in a brief passage by al- 
Nuwayri, where Sulayman procrastinates, saying to Sancho: 


It is not time yet, the castles are not yet in our power; as soon as they are I will 
surrender them to you according to our agreement. ” 


On the deposition of Muhammad al-Mahdi and his flight to Toledo in 
Jumada I 400 A.H./ December 21st 1009 A.D.- January 19th 1010 A.D., 
the new caliph, Sulayman, needed to pay Sancho for his military services 
and his only chance of doing so was by winning over Wadih to his cause. 
He firstly sent Ahmad b. Wada‘a to Toledo to try to gain the obedience of 
the people there, and on their refusal to negotiate, he sent a group of 
fugah@ and ministers who achieved no greater success. In Jumada II/ 
January 1010 A.D., he headed an army to the Middle March and, failing to 
persuade the Toledans to swear allegiance, he was forced to return empty- 
handed in Sha‘ban. 

Both Sulayman and Sancho went to Medinaceli to try to win over the 
governor of the Thaghr al-awsat. It is at this point that the Bayan al- 
Mughrib makes reference to a hitherto unmentioned character, whose name 
is curious and difficult to identify. Ibn ‘Idhari mentions, three times in one 
paragraph, the name Qaysar, and explains that Muhammad al-Mahdi sent 
this Qaysar with an army to support Wadih. *° Subsequently, this Qaysar 
and Wadih fought the Berbers on the river Jarama and then advanced to 
Cérdoba by way of Calatrava. The North African historian describes 
Qaysar as “ghulamuhu’” (“one of his servants’), but the name is unusual 
and is worth considering a little further. Is Qaysar a personal name or 
possibly is it a title, Qaysar, Caesar? If it is the latter, it would certainly be 


ae Al-Nuwayri, apud P. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties.op.cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 491. 

29 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 492. 

9 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 87. See Chapter 2, p. 71 and note 126. 
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unique: I know of no other reference in any medieval Arabic text to 
“Qaysar’’, other than to Julius Caesar or to Byzantine emperors. It therefore 
seems more than likely to be a personal name, albeit an uncommon one, 
and more importantly, one which does not reappear in any other part of this 
or other texts. If Muhammad al-Mahdi was sending an army to fight 
alongside Wadih, to protect his claim to the caliphate, surely the person 
charged with the command of the relief forces was of sufficient importance 
and prestige to be mentioned more than in this one incident. We are thus 
left with an insoluble problem, but a potentially important one; who was 
this Qaysar? All that can be ventured is that he was either a servant of 
Muhammad’s, possibly a Mozarab, who has simply disappeared from the 
annals after the battle of Jarama, or there exists the possibility of 
interpreting the name in a paradigmatic sense, signifying the title of some 
hitherto unknown Christian supporter of Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, but 
presumably of lesser rank if he was to be described by Ibn ‘Idhari as a 
“servant”, perhaps some magnate in rebellion against the Count of Castile, 
seeking support from a traditional source, the Muslims of al-Andalus. 

In the meantime, with Wadih still resisting Sulayman’s approaches, [bn 
Wada‘a and the chief of police, Ibn Maslama, joined forces with 
Muhammad al-Mahdi. He, although being exiled from the capital, now had 
important allies in Cordoba and, more importantly, held virtually all the 
strategically-important frontier provinces. Mujahid in Denia and ‘Abd 
Allah b. Qasim in Alpuente had refused to support Sulayman, while it 
seems that even one of the Berber frontier lords preferred the cause of 
Muhammad and Wadih to that of Sulayman for al-Musta‘in wrote to 
Hudhayl b. Khalaf b. Razin in Albarracin reproving him for rebelling 
against him. 3! Only Mundhir al-Tujibi, governor of Zaragoza, apparently 
supported Sulayman’s cause, but when exactly is uncertain. ** 

It is at this point that the other major non-Muslim group, the Catalans, 
become involved in the escalating violence of the fitna. Wadih went to 
Tortosa and, feigning reluctance to continue his responsibilities in the 
Thaghr al-awsat, he asked Sulayman to relieve him of office in order that 
he might retire to a ribat in Lorca, “devoting himself there to the advice of 


3! The text actually says it was either al-Muzaffar b. Abi ‘Amir (in the Cairo edition) or al- 
Nasir ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Abi ‘Amir (in the Beirut edition) who had written to Hudhayl, but 
both editors mention that, according to the Paris manuscript of the Kitab al-Dhakhira, it reads 
better that it was Sulayman who had his katib, Ibn Burd, write to Hudhay!l repnmanding him 
for not joining Mundhir: “wa lahu min ukhra ‘an Sulayman ila (instead of b.) Hudhayl.” Ibn 
Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira fi mahasin ahl al-jazira, ed. Fu’ad University, Cairo, 1939, Vol. I, 
1, pp. 88-89, and especially note 2; ed. 1. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1979, Vol. 1, 1, pp. 108-109. and note 
1. 

32 Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 108-109. 
Ibn al-Athir, Annales.op.cit., p. 411. 
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God” *° but he secretly contacted the Catalans, visiting a specially- 
convened meeting of counts and bishops in Barcelona. *4 He entered into 
negotiations with the Count Ramon Borrell of Barcelona, and it seems 
made an agreement offering to hand over Medinaceli to the Catalans in 
return for military support against Sulayman. 

Geographical restraints make this seem a most unlikely place for Wadih 
to offer the Catalans. It certainly would be a jewel for the Castilians, but the 
sources Clearly describe Wadih leaving Medinaceli for Tortosa, and then 
negotiating with the Rum (Christians): 


Wadih did this (1.e. writing to Sulayman) in order to delay Sulayman until he 
could bring to fruition his plans to lead the /franj against him. His plan 
succeeded and he agreed with the Christians that they should enter Medinaceli, 
and the city would be handed over to them. *° 


The exact identity of these “Christians” was frustratingly vague, but later 
events make it clear that they were the Catalans. A possible re-reading of 
the name of the city handed over is out of the question because Ibn ‘Idhari, 
at least, goes on to support the point that it was indeed Medinaceli when he 
says: 


The Franks entered Medinaceli, capital of the central frontier, and took it 
36 
over. 


It seems that the conditions imposed by the Catalan mercenaries were 
stringent; each was to receive two dinars a day, as well as wine, meat and 
other goods and each count would receive a hundred dinars a day, apart 
from food and wine. Some measure of the freedom the Catalans enjoyed is 
indicated in a telling story, quoted by Ibn ‘Idhari from Ibrahim Ibn al- 


3 Or possibly Majorca, in a ribat ? See Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, pp. 93- 
94. The identification of this ribdt is unclear but I have suggested in a recent article that it 
could have been the rabita at Guardamar, near Alicante, excavated between 1984 and 1990 
under the direction of Dr. Rafael Azuar. P.C. Scales, The ribat: the archaeology of a Muslim 
religious community, Spain, An International Conference of Medieval Archaeology, 21st-24th 
September 1992, Medieval Europe 1992, York, Pre-Printed papers, Religion and Belief, Vol. 


44H. Florez, Espana Sagrada, Vol. XLII, p. 151. Fr. Antolin Merino and Fr. José de la 
Canal described it thus: “No pudo el revés cruel de la fortuna hacer desmayer a Almahadi. 
Desde Toledo envioé circulares a los pueblos que le parecieron fieles, para que fuesen 
reuniendo gente, y destino a su Virrey 6 General Alhamerf a Cataluna para lograr el auxilio 
del Conde de Barcelona D. Ramon. Por los efectos se echa de ver que éste embajador llegoé a 
Barcelona en el ano de 1009, pues hallamos en este ano congregados alli los Condes y 
ones, deliberando sobre la expedicion a Cordoba.” 

3° Ibn ‘Idhari says “‘Al-/franj’ and “Rum”; see Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, pp. 93-94. Ibn 
al-Khatib uses the variation “A/-faranj”; see A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 133. 

© Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 94. 
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Qasim’s Ta’rikh Ifriqiya wa-l-Maghrib. *’ A peasant’s daughter had been 
carried off by a Catalan whom he knew, and the man went to seek Wadih’s 
help. Wadih could only reply: 


There is no way to obtain her release, for we have granted them the right to do 
what they want. 


Although this incident occurred a little later in Cordoba, after the 
reconquest of the city by al-Mahdi with Catalan help, it can offer a possible 
way out in attempting to ascertain the terms of the treaty between Wadih 
and the Catalans with regard to Medinaceli. Ibn ‘Idhari tells us that, on the 
arrival of the Catalans, Wadih 


had all the Muslims evacuated and established the infidel there, so that they 
could fight the Berbers with him. °° 


It would seem that Wadih had agreed that Medinaceli should billet the 
Catalans in the central part of the city, while they prepared to move south to 
fight Sulayman and that, during their stay, they should not only have a daily 
allowance, but also the freedom to do what they wanted. 

A further geographical confusion occurs in this section of the Bayan al- 
Mughrib. Immediately after describing the conditions imposed by the 
Catalans in Medinaceli, Ibn ‘Idhari goes on to describe the departure of the 
“Franks” and the arrival of their vanguard in Zaragoza where 


they caused great trouble to the inhabitants, maltreating their servants, children 
and merchants, and lodging themselves in their houses. *? 


From there, they went with Wadih to join up with al-Mahdi in Toledo. It 
seems highly unlikely that the narrative sequence as given in the Bayan al- 
Mughrib can be accurate, and it is necessary to adjust the order of events. 
Most probably, having made agreement with Wadih in Tortosa or in nearby 
Catalufia, the Catalans then marched to Zaragoza, where they were 
quartered, either officially or unofficially. When they arrived in Medinaceli, 
perhaps because of their behaviour in Zaragoza, it was considered wiser to 
evacuate the Muslim inhabitants and officially billet the Christian 
mercenaries in the city. 

_ Mundhir al-Tujibi’s reaction to all of this is unknown. As governor of 
Zaragoza, he apparently joined Sulayman’s cause, but one wonders if this 


37 Ibrahim b. al-Qasim al-Katib al-Qayrawa4ni, called al-Raqiq (died 417 A.H./ 1026 A.D.), 
quoted in the Kitab al-Bayan.ibid., Vol. 3, p. 97, and used by Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al- 
a‘lam.ibid., p. 134. 

38 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 94. 

39 Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 94. 
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might have been as a consequence of the reportedly rowdy behaviour of the 
Catalan mercenaries in the city under his control. 

The Catalan expedition was a fiasco, at least for the Catalans. Although 
they helped Muhammad al-Mahdi’s faction to win the battle of ‘Agabat al- 
Baqar on the 2nd June 1010 A.D./ 16th shawwal 400 A.H., one of their 
leaders Count Armengol I of Urgel was killed. ® Three weeks later, on the 
21st June, the 9000-strong Catalan force was routed by Sulayman’s forces 
on the river Guadiaro with the loss of 3000 Catalans, most of them perished 
by drowning. Od6n, Bishop of Gerona and Abbot of Sant Cugat del Vallés 
and Arnulfo, Bishop of Vich were also killed in this action, and it is 
probable that Aecio, Bishop of Barcelona, lost his life in the same 
encounter. *! On the sepulchre of Od6n in Sant Cugat del Vallés are the 
following verses: 


Nam in bello Cordubensi cum pluribus altis 
morte ruit datus ensi, coeli dignus gaudiis. 
Erant anni mille decem post Christi presepia 


Quando dedit isti necem prima lux septembrias. * 


Some confusion has been caused by the inscription’s date of September, 
making some historians believe that the date given for the battle in the 
Arabic chronicles (i.e. 6th Dhu-l-qa‘da 400 A.H.) must be incorrect. 
However, it is feasible that Od6n was only wounded on 21st June, but died 
in September, having returned to Catalufia. Similarly, it is most probable 
that Bishop Arnulfo was mortally wounded at the Guadiaro and died later, 
for we have his last will and testament dated 29th July 1010 A.D.: 


Haec omnia ordinavit Arnulfus episcopus, quando fuit reversus de Cordoba in 
sua memoria III] Kal Augustas anno IIIIX regnante Radebertus rex. * 


40 See Petrus de Marca, Marca Hispanica sive limes Hispanicus, Paris, 1688, document 
162, pp. 973-974. Armengol’s will dated in the text to 28th July 1008 A.D. In addirion, the 
charter of St. Armengol, Bishop of Seo de Urgel, establishing a chapter of Canons along with 
an endowment of property and revenues which has a date of 18th November 1010 A.D., 
mentions a donation offered by, among others, Count Ramon Borrell and Armengol’s widow; 
“uxor domni Ermengaudi condam comitis.”: see Marca Hispanica..ibid., document 163, pp. 
974-978. In the following year, Count Ramon Borrell made a donation in Armengol’s name. 
See J. Rius Serra, Cartulario de Sant Cugat del Vallés, Barcelona, 1945-47, Vol. II, document 
no. 449, p. 84, for Ramon Borrell’s and Armengol I’s expedition to Cordoba. Also see Chapter 
2, p. 78 and note 156. 

' He died during the expedition, although it remains uncertain in which battle. He is the 
beneficiary, along with Bishops Arnulfo and Odé6n, of two beds, in Armengol of Urgel’s will. 
See Marca Hispanica.ibid., document 162, cols. 973-974. 

42 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXVIII, p. 112 and Vol. XLIII, p. 158. 

43 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XLII, pp. 152-154. 
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According to the Marqués de Mondéjar, he became ill in Calonge and died 
on Ist August of the same year. 

There is further evidence from a will probate, dated “XV Kalendas 
december, anno XV regnante Roberto rege” (16th December 1010 A.D.), of 
a certain Adalbert, son of the Viscount Guitart of Barcelona, which 
mentions the second battle of Cordoba, “‘prefato prelio in mense junio.” “4 
According to Gothic law, a probate must be settled within six months of the 
date of the testator. The last battle after Cordoba, before the probate was 
settled, would have been that which took place on Wednesday 21st June 
1010 A.D. In addition, in a court judgement, presided over by Count 
Ramon Borrell, it is made patently clear that Adalbert was killed at 
Cordoba: 


fatalis casus accidit cuidam Adalberto, proli Guitardi, vicecomitis. © 


This document also confirms that Adalbert had made a will which appeared 
on 18th October 1011 A.D. * 

The effect of losing so many men in one battle was clearly felt by the 
Catalans. They decided to cut their losses and go back home, and they were 
not to enter into the internal affairs of al-Andalus again until 1018 A.D. 
Muhammad, having managed to enter the capital, had pleaded with them to 
stay. He needed their protection for, although he was established in 
Cérdoba, he was soon besieged by Sulayman’s forces, and remained a 
victim of his circumstances until his death at the hands of his servants in a 
palace revolution organised by Wadih. 

Wadih, as hajib to the newly-restored caliph Hisham I], effectively held 
real power but, unlike his predecessor in this role, Ibn Abi ‘Amir, he was 
unable to control his own destiny, being victim to blackmail by the 
Castilian ruler. Sancho Garcfa threatened to intervene on behalf of 
Sulayman, unless certain strongholds on the Duero frontier were handed 
over to him, similar to an earlier agreement made with Sulayman, when he 
threatened to intervene on behalf of Muhammad al-Mahdi. * 


44 J. Rius Serra, Cartulario.op.cit., Vol. 11, document no. 431, pp. 74-76. 

45 Ibid., document no. 439, pp. 85-86. 

46 Ibid., document no. 441, pp. 87-88. Likewise, a certain Ramiro made a will on 2nd May 
1010 A.D., in preparation “ut si de isto itinere quod ego facio ad Spania mors mihi advenerit”; 
J. Rius Serra, ibid., Vol. 11, document no. 427, pp. 71-72. 

47 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam .op.cit., p. 133. 

Ibn ‘Ijhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 95. 

Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar .op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 327. 

Both Ibn Khaldtn and Al-Maqqari make a curious reference to Muhhammad al-Mahdi 
mobilising an army with Sancho, an occurrence which is not supported in other histories, and 
they both claim that this occurred twice. In the Kitab al-‘Ibar, Vol. IV, p. 328, Ibn Khaldun 
writes “wa istajasha bi Ibn Adfiinsh thaniyatan”, and in the Nafh al-Tib of Al-Maqqari it is 
described in an identical phrase. Gayangos, in a note referring to this sentence, says that the 
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The fortresses in question are never named by the Arab historians, but 
are undoubtedly those referred to in the Christian chronicles, namely 
Gormaz, San Esteban de Gormaz, Clunia and Osma. Ibn ‘Idhari tells us 
that: 


messengers from Ibn Mama al-Qumis, King of the Christians, arrived in order 
to demand the handing over of the promised fortresses, on condition that they 
should not threaten or attack the frontiers. *° 


Wadih called a council of ministers who agreed to the demand and a non- 
aggression pact was drawn up. 

Ibn ‘Idhari, followed by al-Nuwayri and the Primera Crénica General, 
does give some clue as to which fortresses were involved, for he mentions 
that: 


the fortresses that passed into Ibn Mama’s control had been taken by al-Hakam 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, Muhammad b. Abi ‘Amir and his son al-Muzaffar. ” 


There is sufficient historical and epigraphical evidence from one of these 
fortresses mentioned in the Christian sources, that of Gormaz, to support 
Ibn ‘Idhari’s statement. Gormaz, an enormous enceinte straddling a meseta 
in a meander of the Duero river, is the largest of all the riverine fortresses in 
the area, and is undoubtedly the key in the tight defensive network designed 
by the Moors for the Middle March. There is a revealing reference in the 


author must be mistaken; see The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties.op.cit., Vol. 2, pp. 
492-493. On the surface, this remark would seem reasonable, as the only support for an earlier 
alliance between Muhammad and “Ibn Adfinsh” from another source is in an earlier passage 
of the Kitab al-Bayan, Vol. 3, pp. 52-53, which implies al-Dalfa’, mother of ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar had sought Christian aid in her intrigues against ‘Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. (For her 
intrigues with Bushra, an ‘Amirid fatd, see also Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 126). 
However, in the text of the Nafh al-Tib itself, Al-Maqqari wnites that Sulayman, on being 
proclaimed by the Berbers, went to the Middle March and “istajasha bi-Ilbn Adfunsh.” A few 
lines later, after describing al-Mahdi’s escape to Toledo, he continues “wa istajasha bi-Ibn 
Adfunsh thaniyatan.” It is therefore possible to see where Al-Maqqari made a mistake: this 
statement presumably refers, neither to Sulayman nor to al-Mahdi obtaining the assistance of 
“Ibn Adftinsh” twice, but to both factions separately seeking Castilian support. 

48 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Baydn.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 103. Ibn Mama Dana is undoubtedly 
Sancho; a descendant of Mumadona, great-grandmother of Sancho Garcia, Count (al/-Qumis) 
of Castile. Al-Nuwayri talks of an Ibn Maduyah, probably a corruption of Ibn Mama Duna; 
see P. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties.op.cit., Vol. 2, p. 491 and p. 
496. Muniadona was Countess of Lara and mother of Fernan Gonzdlez, Count of Castile. 
Thus, the Arab historians call her descendants, the Counts of Castile, the Banu Muma. 

49 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.ibid., p. 103; unlike Ibn al-Khatib, who merely says “more 
than two hundred castles”; A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 136. Ibn Khaldun corroborates this when 
he comments “al-Musta‘in and the Berbers sent to Ibn Adfiinsh asking him to help them. And 
Hisham and his hajib Wadih sent to him dissuading him from this and ceding to him the 
frontier of Castile which al-Mansur had conquered.”; Kitab al-‘Ibar.op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 327. 
See also the Primera Crénica General.op.cit., p. 275, and the Historia Arabum.op.cit., pp. 57- 
58. 
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relatively late Arab history, the seventeenth century Nafh al-Tib min ghusn 
al-Andalus al-ratib of al-Maqgari, which informs us that the castle of 
Gormaz was rebuilt in 354 A.H./ 965-966 A.D., after a successful ghazwa 
by Ghalib. °° This date is supported by the discovery of a foundation stone 
believed to be from Gormaz, which was found in the Romanesque masonry 
of the nearby Hermitage of San Miguel de Gormaz. Sr. Ocafia Jiménez has 
argued that the epigraphic style is analogous to the foundation stone from 
the castle of Tarifa, constructed in 349 A.H., and is probably a few years 
later than this, owing to the relatively slow stylistic development of 
epigraphy in the provinces. *! 

A few years later, in 364 A.H./ 975 A.D., the Muslims were able to hold 
the fortress against a combined assault by Sancho of Navarre, Garcia of 
Castile and Dofia Elvira and Ramiro III of Le6n. *? It seems that somehow 
the Muslims lost Gormaz between 975 A.D. and 983 A.D., for in the latter 
year the Anales Toledanos Primeros inform us that the Moors took 
Gormaz. » 

Although it seems clear that these fortresses had already been promised 
to Sancho, it is uncertain whether this promise was made originally by 
Sulayman in 399 A.H./ 1009 A.D. or by Wadih sometime between the re- 
instatement of Muhammad al-Mahdi and the arrival of the Castilian 
messengers. The dates for an agreement between the two parties vary 
considerably in the Christian chronicles: the Anales Compostelani and the 
Chronicon de Cardena give 1011 A.D., the Anales Complutenses 1019 
A.D., the Anales Toledanos Primeros 1021 A.D. and the Chronicon 
Burgense 1023 A.D. 4 However, the first and last of these do mention the 
handing over of hostages: 


>) Pp. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties.op.cit., p. 159. 

5! J. Ocafia Jiménez, Una lapida arabe de la ermita de S. Miguel de Gormaz, Al Andalus, 
Vol. 8, 1943, pp. 450-452. 

52 Ibn Hayyan, Kitab al-Muqtabis ft ta’rikh rijal al-Andalus, Vol. 7, Spanish trans. E. 
Garcia Gomez, Anales Palatinos de al-Hakam II, Madrid, 1967, p. 218. (this is a piece from 
the Muqtabis, Vol. 7, which is a detailed narrative of the years 971-976 A.D./ 360-365 A.H., 
taken from the annals of ‘Isa ibn Ahmad al-Razi) 

Also see F. Codera, La Campania de Gormaz, Boletin de la Academia de la Historia, 
Vol. 14, 1889, pp. 436-455. 

“Prendieron Moros a Gormaz Era MXXI." Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Anales 
Toledanos I1, p. 382. 

a4 Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, Annales Compostelani, p. 319; Annales Complutenses, p. 
312; Chronicon de Cardena, p. 371; Anales Toledanos II, p. 384. The Annales Compostelani 
seem to be the most reliable as far as chronological accuracy is concerned, dating the hand- 
over of the fortresses to 1011 A.D. The Chronicon Burgense (Espafia Sagrada, Vol. XXIil, p. 
308), although being the only one which gives the correct date for Sancho Garcia’s death 
(1017 A.D.), in the item immediately after, places the surrender of the Duero fortresses six 
years after his death. It must be stressed that the whole question of using the Christian 
chronicles for dating purposes is hazardous. It is clear that more than one hand was involved in 
the compilation of the notices, often resulting in different dates for the same event or, as in the 
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et dederunt ei (Sancho) quinquagenta obsides pro Castrobo et Meconia et 
Berlanga. 


It is feasible that Sancho, having involved himself in the fitna in 1009 A.D. 
without material gain, was now determined to draw up an agreement which 
would ensure him success in the annexation of the Duero frontier. Thus, the 
alliance or contract (Falifa) between Wadih and Sancho Garcia should be 
identified as that dated by the Arab historians to 401 A.H./ 1011 A.D. This 
involved the immediate handing over of the fortresses of San Esteban, 
Clunia, Osma and Gormaz, with the promise of Castrobon, Meconia and 
Berlanga at a future date, with Wadih placing fifty hostages in Castilian 
custody until this promise was fulfilled. 

It is clearly impossible to estimate the exact number of fortresses to be 
surrendered according to the agreement. Al-Nuwayri and Ibn al-Khatib 
claim, perhaps with partisan exaggeration, that it was over two hundred. °° 
It is likely that many small forts, linked to the four central Duero fortresses, 
would have been included in the agreement, as al-Nuwayri implies when he 
says that: 


The truce was accepted and several large towns were immediately surrendered 
to them, besides upwards of two hundred castles. 


In addition, the Anales Complutenses, the Chronicon de Cardena and the 
Anales Toledanos Primeros all support each other in adding to the named 
fortresses “otras casas en Estremadura.” The latter chronicle implies many 
smaller properties would be included in specifying that: 


the Moors gave in promise to Count Sancho Garcia their houses up to Gormaz, 
Osma and San Esteban. 


This gives greater sense to a two-part handover of, firstly, all properties up 
to the Duero line and then, on completion of the contract, the fortresses of 
Castrobon, Meconia and Berlanga (and perhaps also smaller umbilical 
towers and forts) all south of the Duero river. *° 


case of Sancho Garcia, someone doing something after they have been recorded as having 
died. Florez, in the introduction to his edition of the chronicles, warns of the possibility of 
reading a “XL” as “X’’, owing to the custom of abbreviating the Roman “L”, simply attaching 
it to the decem . Likewise, a “V” can be rendered as a “II”, causing ambiguity. See H. Florez, 
Espana Sagrada, Vol. XXIII, pp. 292-293. 

°° Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam .op.cit., p. 136. 

Al-Nuwayni, in P. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties.op.cit., Vol. 

2, p. 496. 

°© Lucas of Tuy supports the list given in the chronicles: “Gormaz et Sanctum Stephanum 
et alia multa in Extremadura.” The Primera Cronica General expands on this, explaining that 
Sancho received “Penafiel, Maderuelo, Montejo, Gormaz, Osma e San Esteban que se 
perdieron en la prision de su padre.”’; see chapter 764. 
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The obvious material gains to be made by such opportunist policies did 
not go unnoticed by Sancho the Great of Navarre. It seems Ibn Sanju wrote 
to the Cordobans, threatening them, unless they surrendered some 
fortresses to him: for the second time, the threat of intimidation by the 
Christian monarchs proved to be profitable. >’ 

Shortly afterwards (15th Rabi‘ I/ 16th October) Wadih was discovered 
trying to escape Cérdoba and was assassinated by Ibn Wada‘a, but Hisham 
continued to oppose the Berber faction, led by Sulayman, who was laying 
siege to the city. The Cordobans still sought Castilian help, for in April- 
May 1012 A.D. (shawwal 402 A.H.) the Commander of the Frontier wrote 
a letter in which he promised to come to Cérdoba with Ibn Mama Duna. 
Ibn ‘Idhari immediately tells us that he did not fulfil his promise and 
nothing happened. It was Hisham’s last chance; on the 9th May 1013 A.D. 
(26th shawwal 403 A.H.) the gadi of Cérdoba, Ibn Dhakwan, surrendered 
to Sulayman. *8 

It is tempting to guess Sancho Garcia’s motives here; both Ibn ‘Idhari 
and al-Nuwayri state that he had already made substantial gains, for when 
Sancho the Great “‘heard that some fortresses had been handed over to the 
accursed Ibn Mama”, he himself laid claim to certain fortresses. These 
gains would have been made without even having to order his military 
forces across the frontier. His earlier personal involvement on behalf of 
Sulayman had cost his forces some human losses without substantial 
territorial gains, and the Catalans, in their support of Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
had suffered tragic losses. What could he hope to gain from Hisham, who 
was in effect only caliph within the confines of a starving disease-ridden 
city that was already losing credibility as a capital for a unified caliphate? 

Equally, although Sancho had twice signed an agreement to aid different 
factions in the fitna, with Sulayman in 1009 A.D. and Wadih in 1011 A.D., 
in exchange for fortified sites along the line of the river Duero, it is possible 
that he had failed to secure control of the desired fortresses. He certainly 
gained nothing from Sulayman, which was the reason for the second 
agreement, with Wadih, mentioned earlier. 

Both the Muslim and Christian sources seem to agree that Sancho did 
gain some fortresses, but it is possible that, with Wadih and Hisham 
besieged in Cordoba, the fulfilment of the agreement would again be 
difficult to achieve. Unfortunately, it is at this point that a silence falls, 
regarding the Duero fortresses, which will continue until 1059 A.D., when 


7 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 104. 
Al-Nuwayri, in P. de Gayangos, The History.op.cit., says “Ibn Siyalis also sent 
messengers.” 
8 Ibn ‘Idhari, ibid., Vol. 3, p. 106. 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 138. According to Al-Nuwayri, the city was 
stormed by Sulayman on 3rd shawwal/ April 17th. 
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the Christian sources release a curious piece of information. The Historia 
Silense describes the campaign led personally by Fernando I in the upper 
Duero valley, attributing to him the capture of Gormaz, Vadorrey, 
Berlanga, Aguilera, Santiuste, Guermes, Parrantag6n and the valley of 
Bordecorex. *? However, the extent of Fernando’s success is debatable; the 
Historia Silense records “Captoque brevi castro Gormaz.” If we translate 
this as Fernando capturing the castle “for a short time” instead of “quickly” 
it suggests that it was little more than an occupation, and not a conquest, 
and by inference suggests that Fernando did not conquer the Duero frontier. 
Does this mean that, between 1011 A.D. and 1059 A.D., the Muslims had 
recovered the Duero fortresses, or in fact that they had never been handed 
over to Sancho in the first place? It is impossible to answer this question 
with certainty, but on the face of it, it would seem from the brief reference 
in the Historia Silense that in 1059 A.D. the Christians did not hold the 
Duero fortresses or, if they did so, it was of short duration. © Moreover, 
there is further evidence that has come to light in the archaeological 
excavations at Gormaz: although the evidence of Islamic occupation, either 
structural or ceramic, is sparse (hard red and buff wares and possible 
Berber ware in the alcazar, and a probable intervallum street with 
associated structures of rectangular plan in the north-west) there is no data 
to suggest any Christian settlement before the late eleventh century. °! 
Layers overlying a white mortar surface, tentatively interpreted by Banks 
and Zozaya as a musalla (open-air oratory) of mid-tenth century date, 
contained sherds from bowls and cooking and storage vessels of coarse 
calcite and quartz-gritted wares of the Reconquest period. Some walls, up 
to 1.20 metres thick, found in the west end of the fortress, have been dated 
to after 1060 A.D., owing to both the stratigraphy and their style of 
construction. ® Naturally, a brief occupation in 1059-1060 A.D. would not 
leave sufficient structural remains and this would imply that, even if an 
agreement was made to hand over the fortress to Sancho Garcia, the 
Christians were never able to occupy it and construct edifices. 

The scales in the delicate balance of political relations between the 
Christians and the Muslims were now clearly tipped in favour of the former 
who could now enjoy the privilege of seeing their former tribute-collectors 
repaying some of their own debts. However, this new development 
depended essentially on political chaos in al-Andalus, and might not have 


»? Historia Silense, ed. J. Perez de Urbel and A. Gonzdlez Ruiz- Zorrilla, Madrid, 1959, p. 
194. 

60 Equally, was Fernando I’s “capto ” simply the occupation of a castle no longer held by 
Muslim troops, or had the Banu Dhi-I-Nun of Toledo reoccupied it? 

6! Pp J. Banks and J. Zozaya, Excavations in the Caliphal fortress of Gormaz (Soria), 1979- 
81: A Summary, B.A.R. International Senes, No. 193, 1984, pp. 674-703. 


62 Tbid., p. 682. 
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survived the emergence of a sizeable Muslim state, even if this were 
smaller than the caliphate, because one must not forget that, even in the 
1020’s, the Christian monarchs, themselves disunited, controlled what were 
effectively little more than extended counties. Shortly after the capitulation 
of Cordoba to Sulayman, al-Andalus disintegrated into a myriad of 
politically and administratively independent states. Some of these, like 
Alpuente, Albarracin and Siurana, were little more than mountain 
fortresses, virtually inaccessible and safe from enemy attack, and as a result 
had been effectively independent since 1009 A.D. However, others like 
Zaragoza, Seville and Toledo were sizeable political units, of equal or even 
greater dimension and prestige than any of the Christian kingdoms. The 
most northerly one, Zaragoza, the old caliphal administrative region of the 
Thaghr al-a‘la (the Upper March), was to play an increasingly important 
role in the political relations of the rival Christian kingdoms, each one 
vying for the hegemony in a region only recently liberated from the burden 
of paying tribute to the Muslims. Here, the governor of the Thaghr al-a‘la, 
Mundhir b. Yahya al-Tujibi, proclaimed his independence, probably along 
with other provincial governors, in 403 A.H./ 1013 A.D. He had risen in the 
ranks of al-Mansur’s army and had been appointed by him to his 
governorship. The Muslim historians, although praising his adroitness in 
foreign affairs, do criticise his treachery towards his benefactor Hisham II 
in defecting to the Umayyad’s enemy, Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in. ° 
However, like Mujahid, who supported the other contender in the fitna, 
Muhammad al-Mahdi, Mundhir acted more out of dissatisfaction with 
Hisham’s government rather than from decided hostility to the Umayyads. 
In support of this interpretation, one can cite the attempted restoration of 
the Umayyad dynasty under the pretender ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murtada in 
1018 A.D., in association with the Sagaliba fityan in the Levante, Khayran, 
Mubarak, Muzaffar and Labib. However, Mundhir probably viewed this 
attempted restoration in the same light as Khayran, that is, he only wanted 
an Umayyad as titular head of the caliphate, with himself in the capacity of 
hajib, in effective control of the administration. His independence had 
already been given an airing in his reaction to ‘Ali b. Hammud’s caliphate. 
It seems that, on ‘Ali’s usurpation of the title from Sulayman on 22nd 
Muharram 407 A.H./ Ist July 1016 A.D., Mundhir offered his allegiance to 
him, but it was conditional: according to a letter sent by the visir Abu Hafs 
b. Burd, on behalf of ‘Ali, it would appear that Mundhir had had 


63 Ibn Hayyan, apud Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 171. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Baydan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 17S. 
Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., p. 227. 
For a general discussion of Mundhir I's reign, see A. Turk, E/ Reino de Zaragoza, 
Madnid, 1978, pp. 43-49. 
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reservations about the legitimacy of the claims to the caliphate of ‘Ali and 
his heirs. “ 

The Catalans, after nursing their wounds inflicted in the 1010 A.D. 
expedition to Cérdoba, decided to involve themselves once more in the 
internal affairs of al-Andalus. Doubtless it was Mundhir who invited them 
to join the expedition in support of al-Murtada. He had already brokered the 
marriage alliance between the daughter of Sancho Garcia of Castile and the 
son of Ramon Borrell of Barcelona. © Sancha and Berenguer were married 
in Zaragoza in 406-407 A.H./ 1016 A.D. in front of a large gathering of 
people from both religions. © This difficult but intelligent diplomacy on the 
part of Mundhir was encouraged by the increasing ambitions of Sancho the 
Great of Navarre, and would have had the support of the other Christian 
rulers who were equally concerned at the continuing expansion of 
Navarre’s frontiers. Ibn Darraj, the court poet resident in Zaragoza at this 
time, has no doubts as to Mundhir’s ulterior motives: 


It is you, Mundhir, who has arranged the marriage and no-one but you can 
make it fail. 

It is like a castle: Catalufia 1s the roof and Castile the foundations. 

But it is your peace which constitutes its buttresses and columns. 

It is a gift in which Sancho of Navarre will encounter death: 

The death-throes of his agony have already reached his throat. 

You have stirred up against him two seas that will toss him on their foaming 
waves. ° 


Ibn Darraj also talks of a pact between Mundhir and “Ibn Rudmir’”, most 
probably Alfonso V of Leén ®, and it is possible to identify the “Ibn Mirv’, 
whom the poet says paid a visit to Mundhir in Zaragoza, as Guillermo 
Sufier, Count of Pallars, whose territories shared a common frontier with 
those of Sancho the Great. ° 

It is against this background of anti-Navarrese diplomatic activity 
initiated by Mundhir that one should see the sending of a Catalan squadron 


64 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, i, p. 99. 

6) Ibn Hayyan, apud Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.ibid., Vol. 1, i, p. 171, actually says 
“Raymund al-Jilliqi’, but later, quoting from the katib, Abu Umayya b. Hashim al-Qurtubi, it 
seems quite clear that it is Ramén Borrell to whom he is referring, when he describes him as 
“qgumis Raymund sahib Barshiluna”, Kitab al-Dhakhira.ibid., Vol. 1,1, p. 173. 

66 Diwan Ibn Darraj.op.cit., numbers 43 and 44, pp. 151-166. Also see J. Vernet, La boda 
de Sancha de Castilla con Berenguer Ramon I el Curvo de Barcelona, La Vanguardia, 10th 
May 1979, p. 49. 

7 Diwan Ibn Darrdj.ibid., number 44, pp. 163-164. 

68 Ibid., p. 155. 

69 Ibid, number 50, pp. 201-207. This diplomatic visit by the Count of Pallars is also 
discussed in M.‘A. Makki, La Espana cristiana en el Diwan de Ibn Darraj, Boletin de la Real 
Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, Vol. 30, 1963-1964, pp. 63-104, and in M4 J. 
Viguera, Aragén Musulman, Zaragoza, 1981, p. 138. 
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in support of al-Murtada. Count Ramon Borrell III had died on 25th 
February 1018 A.D., some months before the expedition south, leaving his 
fourteen year old son to succeed him. It 1s therefore probable that the 
decision to respect the promise made by Ramon Borrell was made by his 
widow Ermesinda. In any case, Mundhir’s prestige in the Catalan court no 
doubt was heightened by his brokering the Catalan-Castilian marriage 
contract. Contemporary Muslim sources equally speak favourably of the 
two Christian allies of Mundhir: Ibn Darraj eulogises the Catalan 
mercenaries in a poem in praise of al-Murtada: 


.unswervingly guided by Christian troops which we have woven into one 
banner.. 
70 


..the loyalty of Rum was not wanting.. 
Similarly, albeit more emphatically, the katib, Abu Umayya b. Hashim al- 
Qurtubi, who was a witness to the negotiations between Sancho Garcia and 
the citizens of Tudela in order to allow him to pass through the city on his 
way to his meeting with Ramoén Borrell and Mundhir in Zaragoza, 
describes the Castilian count in glowing terms: 


I have not seen amongst the Christians a man such as this, neither amongst 
their princes, one so upright in stature, so brave, intelligent and eloquent, with 
the exception of his eminent and related name-sake Sancho b. Gharsiyya, lord 
of the Basques (i.e. Sancho the Great). 7! 


This episode of the Catalan expedition to Granada alongside Mundhir ts an 
isolated case. It owes much more to Mundhir’s diplomatic prowess and 
success in building up an efficient administration and protecting his 
frontiers, than to any ulterior motives on the part of the Catalans. In this 
sense, it follows the pattern of the tenth century when the Christian kings 
were encouraged to join Muslim expeditions to neighbouring Christian 
kingdoms. In contrast, the Catalan expedition of 1010 A.D. was breaking 
the mould of Christian-Muslim political relations, especially in the type of 
agreement reached. The fortresses-in-exchange-for-troops agreement made 
between Sancho Garcia and both Sulayman and Wadih was quickly to 
become unfashionable for it had been clearly demonstrated to Sancho that 
there was no ultimate assurance of receiving what had been promised and it 
is probably the failure to control the Duero fortresses which lies behind 
Sancho’s lack of interest in helping Hisham II in 1012 A.D. However, from 
now on the Christian kings were not slow to realise the obvious advantages 
and potential, now that the central power-base of the caliphate had 


1 Diwan Ibn Darrdj.ibid., number 32, p. 85, lines 3 and 8. 
7! Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, i, p. 184. 
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disintegrated, of milking the type of agreement made for the first time 
between Wadih and the Catalans, i.e. troops for cash. It is possible to 
recognise in this agreement the seed of that future system of protection- 
money, the parias, that would ensure both a constant flow of gold tribute 
northwards in return for the promise of a non-aggression pact, and the 
maintenance of an economic dependence of the Muslims on the Christians 
who year by year increased the economic and military pressure on their 
southern neighbours. ” 


72 See J.M Lacarra, Aspectos de la sumisién de los reinos de taifas, Homenaje a Jaime 
Vicens, Vol. 1, Barcelona, 1965, pp. 255-277. The reversal of the respective roles of the 
Muslims and Christians vis-a-vis parias did not go unnoticed by contemporary Christians; Sr. 
Lacarra quotes from a document from Sant Cugat del Vallés, dated 1012 A.D., which 
compares the position of the County of Barcelona with its sad state two years earlier; Aspectos 
de la sumisién.ibid., p. 257. 
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When all is said and done, when the motives, anxieties and aspirations of 
the varying contenders in the civil wars have been analysed, we are left 
with the problems bequeathed to the Ta’ifas by the violence of the years 
1009-1031 A.D. How important was the fitna and what effect did it have on 
al-Andalus in particular and the Spanish peninsula in general? It has been 
shown that the political map of Muslim Spain was radically changed: the 
Umayyad caliphate had shattered into numerous independent kingdoms 
and, although Muslim Spain was to achieve short-lived unity under the 
North African invaders, the Almoravids and the Almohads, the grandeur of 
the western Umayyad caliphate, with its seat in Cérdoba, that second 
Baghdad, was never to be resurrected. In addition, the question has been 
discussed of the reversal in the political relations between the Muslims of 
al-Andalus and the Christian kings to the north which made these few years 
a sort of fulcrum on which the future of Spanish history rests and after 
which the weight of events tipped quite decidedly in the direction of the 
Christians and away from the Muslims. 

However, what of the Muslims themselves? Much has been written in 
the previous six chapters on the political and economic motivation of the 
leading parties in the fitna, or more correctly, of the leading personalities in 
these parties. However, ultimately, the problem of ascertaining to what 
extent the events of the fitna affected Muslim sensibility is an impossible 
one to consider with any certainty: the basic evidence 1s simply not 
available. How can the illiterate leave to future generations their reflections 
on the events that overtook them? Naturally, we cannot speak for this silent 
majority and will never be able to know how the events affected their day- 
to-day existence. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace the beginnings of a 
reaction to the events which were overtaking them, in the writings of the 
learned men, the historians, the poets, the biographers, and the exegetes of 
the Holy Qur’an, and ultimately to measure the growing awareness of the 
enormity of the calamity which had befallen them. ! It is therefore not 


| There is a recent discussion of this in D. Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall of the Party 
Kings: Politics and Society in Islamic Spain, 1002-1086, Princeton, 1985, pp. 274-291. 
Wasserstein argues that this reaction is late and seems to date it towards the latter half of the 
11th century, coincidental with the reconquest of Toledo in 1085 A.D. He nghtly recognises 
the shock felt by the Muslims at the military disaster of Barbastro in 1064 A.D., but he takes 
as his example for proof of the change in the Muslim attitude towards the Chnistians ‘Abd 
Allah, king of Granada, seeing him as standing alone “in possessing a more informed 
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surprising to find the fitna described in apocalyptic terms, as God’s 
punishment of those members of the wmma of the faithful who had failed to 
hold themselves together, “attached to the rope which God had stretched 
out for them.” *? Many are the Qur’anic allusions to schism, shiqaq 
(division) and fitna, and the symbolic nature of these terms would not have 
been lost on the literati of al-Andalus. 

It was these literati who now expressed their reaction to the damage 
done by internal schism. The fitna deleted all learning and affection, Ibn 
Shuhayd commented, and: 


intelligence was converted into putrid produce, a poor bargain dazzling the 
eyes of the hated, and was considered unbearable in all parts. ° 


They could all point an accusing finger at the man they considered guilty, 
whether Muhammad al-Mahdi, “the divider of the Community of Cérdoba, 
the causer of that destructive fitna.” * who “spread mistrust between the 
Berbers and others” >, or Sulayman b. al-Musta‘in who had “‘set the fitna in 
motion.” © However, these spokesmen of the Muslim community saw that 
what was of the utmost urgency was action against those who had 
benefitted from the division amongst the Faithful, namely the Christian 
“Taghiyya” (tyrant), be it Sancho Garcia, Alfonso V, Sancho the Great or 
Berenguer Ramé6n, and the seeds of a protest movement amongst these 
literati were now implanted and were to grow over the ensuing decades. 
There was a resolute spirit of defiance, put into words in the form of a 
da‘wat ila-l-tawhid, a call for unity, directed at the new political 
representatives of al-Andalus, the Taifa kings. These propagandists for the 
unity of Islam were many and scattered over the whole of the peninsula. 
There was ‘Abd Allah b. Faraj b. Ghazlun Ibn al-‘Assal in Toledo ’, Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim b. Mas‘ud in Elvira §, Abu ‘Amr Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah b. 


understanding of what the Christians were about.” (p. 276) However, there is considerable 
evidence that this awareness, as expressed in the da‘wat ila-l-tawhid (call for unity), was born 
much earlier in the century. 
2 The Holy Qur'an, sura 3(surat al-‘Imran), aya 103. Also see, sura 42 (surat al-Shura), 

aya \3. 
Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1,1, p. 212. 
Ibn Shuhayd, apud Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 2,1, pp. 27-28. 
Ibn al-Khatib, Kitab al-lhata ft akhbar Gharnata, ed. Cairo, 1973, Vol. 1, pp. 513-514. 
Ibn Hayyan, apud Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 2,11, p. 146. 
Died in 487 A.H.. See al-Himyari, Kitab al-Rawd al-mi‘tar ft khabar al-aqtar, ed. and 
French trans. E. Lévi-Provengal, La Péninsule lbérique au Moyen Age, d apres le “Kitab ar- 
rawd al-mi‘tar ft habar al-agtar” d Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyari, Leiden, 1938, pp. 40-41. 

Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 629, p. 285-286. 

Ibn Sa‘id, Kitab al-Mughrib fi akhbar ahl al-Maghrib. ed. S. Dayf, Cairo, 1953, Vol. 2, p. 


ta 


~~ DR A 


21. 
8 Died in 460 A.H. See Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila li-Kitab al-Sila. ed. F. Codera, 
Tecmila, complementum libri Assila, Madrid, 1889, B.A.H., Vol. 5, number 352, pp. 136-137. 
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Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Barr in Jativa ?, Abu Hafs ‘Amr b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Ibn ‘Amr al-Hawazni '° and Abu-l-Mut‘tali Idris b. Yahya b. 
Yusuf al-Wa‘azz '! in Seville, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Hasan b. Ja‘far '* and Abu-l-Walid Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Ahmad b. Rushd '? in Cérdoba, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Uryab al-Ansari '* and Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Walid 
b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Sulayman b. Ayyub Ibn Abi Randaqah (or 
Wandagqah)" in Tortosa, Abu-l-Walid Hisham b. Ahmad b. Hisham al- 
Waqgashi in Denia '°, and of course, Ibn Hazm, in various places of refuge, 
fleeing from one personal calamity to another. Perhaps the most prominent 
figure of all was that of Abu-l-Walid Sulayman b. Khalaf b. Sa‘id Ibn 
Ayyub b. al-Tuyjibi al-Baji. '’ He fled to the Levante, spending a good part 
of his later years in Almeria and Valencia, and tirelessly worked to try to 
persuade the new political masters of the dangers lying at their doorsteps. 
Some of the Ta’ifa kings paid polite but unenthusiastic attention: he was 
invited to the court of al-Mutawakkil b. al-Aftas in Badajoz (where, in fact, 
he had been born) and was honoured with a substantial stipend, but it also 
seems that many of the aristocracy considered him unbearable and his 
attitudes rather extreme. '* Whether as a result of this lukewarm reception 


Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘lam.op.cit., pp. 231-233. 
Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib.ibid., Vol. 2, p. 132. 
? 368-463 A.H. See Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 1501, pp. 677-679. 
Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib.ibid., Vol. 2, p. 407. 
Qadi ‘lyad, Tartib al-madarik wa taqrib al-masalik bi-ma’arifat al-malikiyya, Rabat, 
Vols. 3-4, p. 808. 
10 392-460 A.H. See Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib.ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 239-240. 
Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 865, p. 402. 
1! Died in 512 A.H. See Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila.op.cit., number 519, p. 195. 
12 Ca. 450 A.H. See, Ibn al-Abbar, ibid, number 1174, p. 414. 
13 450-520 A.H. See Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 1270, pp. 576-577. 
'4 Died after 508 A.H. See Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila.op.cit., number 1164, p. 411. 
15 451-520 A.H. See Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 1269, pp. 575-576. 
Ibn Khallikan, Kitab Wafayat al-a‘yan, Cairo, 1299 A.H., Vol. 4, p. 262. 
16 408-489 A.H. See Ibn Bashkuwal, ibid., number 1437, pp. 653-654. 
Ibn al-Abbar, al-Mu‘jam fi ashab al-qadi al-w imam, ed. F. Codera, Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispang Vol. 4, Madrid, 1886, pp. 935-936. 
'7 403-474 A.H. Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila..op.cit., number 813, p. 298, number 1741, 
p. 623 and number 1777, p. 697. 
Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Hulla al-siyara’, ed. H. Mu’nis, Cairo, 1963, Vol. 2, p. 98. 
Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila.op.cit., number 454, pp. 200-202. 
Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib.op.cit, Vol. 1, p. 404. 
Al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis.op.cit., ed. F. Codera, B.A.H., Vol. 3, Madrid, 1884, p. 
302. 
Qadi ‘lyad, Tartib al-madarik.op.cit., Vols. 3-4, pp. 802-803. 
In addition, for al-Baji and all the other propagandists mentioned above, see ‘A.‘A. al- 
Hajji, al-Ta’rikh al-andalisi, min al-fath al-islami ila suqut Gharnata, Cairo, 1983. 
8 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, ii, p. 23. 
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or not, he left al-Andalus for the Orient in 426 A.H. and was away for 
thirteen years. 

In the meantime, the pressures on the Muslims from their northern 
neighbours continued unabated and the voices of protest multiplied 
accordingly. Understandably, the main cause of fitna in the eyes of these 
prophets of doom was the Muslim rulers’ new-found reliance on the 
unbelievers, something which some of the monarchs seem to have 
recognised, judging by some comments made by Ibn Hud. '? The person 
who received most of these calls for unity was Mundhir. He had 
transformed his kingdom of Zaragoza into a focus of attention, based on the 
skilful manipulation of the Christian monarchs’ fears of Navarrese 
expansion. However, the literati did not judge his success in such 
favourable light; for them, Mundhir was playing with fire. They were 
dismayed by the “entering of Christians into Muslim territory”, according 
to the katib Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bazliyani, probably a 
reference to the war fought by Mundhir’s son, Yahya, against Ermesinda, 
widow of Count Ramon Borrell of Barcelona. 7° Al-Bazliyani, in another 
epistle directed to Mujahid as a warning to the Muslim sovereigns, is more 
expressive: 


All your parties have joined the Christians and you have sought their 
protection...they have seized your vocal chords with their hands, and you are 
well aware of the cause of the civil wars, of the trial and distress...during which 
you have committed many crimes, oppression has bared its fangs...in which 
suffering spreads universally and catastrophes overflow, carrying away men, 
and making orphans of infants and widows of married women, and the seeping 
of blood, the rifling of wealth, the spreading of horror, the evacuation of 
settlements and the emigration of the population, the blocking of the highways 
and their disintegration and atrophy...However, the enemy were well- 
coordinated against us, and penetrated our defences, preying on Muslim 
property and Muslim blood, venturing to kill their men and rape their women, 
and their weak-spots became clear to them and their disagreements confirmed 
this for them...for the Muslims were not in a position to distance themselves, 
and it was inevitable that they should evacuate the land, may God protect it 
from treachery and spare it from an evil destiny. 2! 


'9 In a letter written to Mujahid; See Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 2, i, p. 421. 

20 Apud Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 627-628. The letter is addressed to “Ibn Mundhir’, 
which would therefore suggest Yahya b. Mungdhir I (414-420 A.H./ 1023-1029 A.D.) Little is 
known about Mundhir’s son, owing to the shortness of his reign, apart from some coins issued 
by him which were edited by A. Prieto y Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas, Madrid, 1926, p. 44, p. 
125 and p. 197. It was Dozy who made reference to the war against Ermesinda; See R. Dozy, 
Recherches sur [ histoire et la littérature de [ Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, Leiden, 1889, 
Vol. 1, pp. 115-116. Also see P. Boissonade, Du nouveau sur le chanson de Roland, Paris, 
1923. 

2! Apud Ibn Bassam, ibid., Vol. 1, ii, pp. 640-641. 
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The call for unity seemed to go unheeded until finally the Muslims were 
shocked into awareness of the bitter reality by the savage and unprovoked 
attack on one of their important frontier garrisons, Barbastro, in 456 A.H./ 
1064 A.D. Whether as a response to the death of Ramiro I of Aragén at 
Graus the previous year **, or as a genuine desire to answer the appeal made 
by Pope Alexander II for a crusade in Spain 73, a large multinational 
coalition, numbering 40,000, assembled to sack Barbastro. The Italian, 
Provencal and Languedocian groups, commanded by Guillaume de 
Montreuil, joined up with the Catalans, under Count Armengol of Urgel 
and the Bishop of Vich. The largest single group represented was that of the 
Normans, under the direct command of William Crespin, but other 
renowned French knights were represented, including Ebles de Roucy and 
Gui-Geoffroi, Count of Poitiers and Bordeaux and Duke of Acquitaine, 
who was also the supreme Commander of the Crusade. *4 

After a siege of forty days, the population surrendered, lacking water 
owing to a burst water-main, and were offered, as was customary in 
medieval warfare, safe-conduct and immunity from punishment or 
retribution (al-amdan). However, the “Commander of the Christians”, 
apparently through fear of counter-attack on seeing the large number of 
captives, ordered all the men to be killed and between five and seven 
thousand women were taken as slaves, to be sent to Constantinople. * 


22 Ramiro I was married to Ermesinda of Gascony, and this could have given an added 
motivation to seek vengeance on the Muslims. He besieged Graus, a town belonging to al- 
Mudatadir, King of Zaragoza, and was attacked there by al-Mugqtadir, who defeated him. The 
king of Zaragoza was assisted by Prince Sancho of Castile (the future King Sancho II) and 
Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, El Cid, both accompanied by Castilian troops. It seems fairly clear that 
the news of this defeat and death provoked the expedition by French knights in 1064 A.D., 
which took Barbastro. It 1s possible that the bulls which Alexander II issued, urging the French 
knights to fight the Muslims in Spain, were issued on this occasion, but it is not certain as they 
are undated and seem undatable. 

23 J. Vilanueva, Viage literario a las iglesias de Espafia, Madrid, 1852, Vol. 11, p. 260. 

24 Dozy interpreted Ibn Hayyan’s phrase of the multinational force being led by the “ga’id 
khayl Rumia/Rum” (Captain-General of the Roman Cavalry) as literally meaning a Norman of 
the Pope’s own “Roman” Guard. The Dutch arabist identified this “Commander of the 
Romans” as Guillaume de Montreuil, using as evidence the Monumenta Germaniae Historica: 
Scriptores, Vol. 7, p. 714 and Orderic Vitalis, Vol. 2, p. 27, pp. 34-36, pp. 55-56 and p. 87, 
which informs us that this particular Norman was in the service of both Pope Nicholas II 
(1058-1061 A.D.) and Alexander II (1061-1073 A.D.), in the capacity of Commander-in- 
Chief. However, it is difficult to push an interpretation so far and, suffice to say, the 
identification of the expedition’s leader, along with many other problems connected with this 
European involvement in the history of Spain, requires further investigation and still awaits a 
much fuller treatment, which is out of the scope of this book. See R. Dozy, Recherches sur 
l’ Histoire et la littérature de I’ Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, 2nd Ed., Amsterdam, 1965, 
Vol. 2, pp. 350-351. 

29 Ibn Ghalib, Kitab Farhat al-anfis, ed. L. ‘Abd al-Badi‘, Majallat ma‘had al-makhtatat 
al-‘arabiyya, University of Cairo, Vol. 1, fasc. 11, pp. 272-310, and especially p. 286. 

Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-bayan.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 253. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyani, Kitab Rawd al-mi‘tar.op.cit., pp. 40-41. 
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The ferocity of the attack, together with the breaking of he agreement of 
aman, was something new to the Muslims: it introduced them to a new type 
of warfare, untypical of the Spanish Christian kings. The effect on the 
contemporary chroniclers was shattering- nowhere in Islamic literature is 
such real despair reported before 456 A.H. Ibn Hayyan, in a dramatic, 
portentous description, compiled by al-Maqqari, betrays his emotion: it is 
doom-laden and warns of the cataclysm ahead: 


This grave news brought us to the brink of despair, on being informed of the 
disaster...and there is no doubt that it chilled our very marrow, and indeed we 
were struck by the disease of separation. It taught us to await the warning, and 
the realisation has dawned on us that we are standing on the edge of a cliff, 
looking down on disaster...our contemporaries have disobeyed their Creator, 
and he has abandoned them. For they paid no heed to strengthening their 
frontiers until the enemy dominated them, putting out their hearths, searching 
their houses, helping himself to their plots of land, annexing territory daily, and 
massacring the inhabitants. Our own people remain silent to their deeds, 
heedless of their propagation and they do not announce in our mosques and our 
assemblies what is reported to them; so, how are they going to help us (almost . 
as if they were not part of us or had nothing to do with us) if they withhold 
their aid from us? God is the consequence of all, and all destinies lead to him.”° 
It is true to say that the effect of the events pervades everyone, neither word 
nor deed protecting them. It has been said beforehand that the Muslims had 
lived in Barbastro for 363 years, from the time of the Muslim invasion, and the 
study of the Qur’an was firmly established there. When the messenger of death 
came from there to Cérdoba at the beginning of Ramadan in the above- 
mentioned year (i.e. 456 A.H.), this news resounded in our ears like a 
thunderclap, and made our hearts jump, and shook al-Andalus from top to 
bottom. This sad event was the only thing that occupied peoples’ attention, and 
they imagined that a similar occurrence would befall them; fear did not leave 
them for a moment; misled by hope and trusting in negligent and disunited 
princes who concern themselves with what is clearly a fiasco. 2’ 


The gravity of the crisis facing al-Andalus was certainly clear to Ibn 
Hayyan but, anticipating Ibn Bassam, he puts the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of the Muslims, for having allowed themselves to fall prey to the 


All probably used Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, who was contemporary to the events. He 
finished his Kitab al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik in 460 A.H./ 1067-1068 A.D. See J. Bosch Vila, 
al-Bakri: Dos fragmentos sobre Barbastro, Estudios de la Edad Media de la Corona de 
Aragon, Vol. 3, 1947-1948, pp. 242-261. 

26 The Holy Qur'an, ed. Yusuf ‘Ali, New York, 1946, Sara 2 (Surat al-Baqara), aya 126; 
Sura 2, aya 285; Sura 3 (Surat al-‘Imran), aya 28; Sura 5 (Surat al-M@ ida), aya 20, 22 and 
48; Sara 24 (Sarat al-Nur), aya 42; Sura 31 (Sura Luqman), aya 14; Stra 35 (Surat al- 
Fatir), aya 18; Sura 40 (Surat al-Mwmin), aya 3; Sura 42 (Sarat al-Shurd’), aya 15; Sura 
50 (Sura Qaf), aya 43; Sara 60 (Surat al-Mumtahana), aya 4; and Sura 64 (Surat al- 
Taghabun), aya 3. 

7 Ibn Hayyan, apud al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib, ed. R. Dozy, 
Analectes sur [’ histoire et la littérature des arabes d’ Espagne, 2nd Ed., Amsterdam, 1967, 
Vol. 2, p. 752. 
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oppression of their enemies. They had built their house on a sand-cliff 
(shafa jurf), which is ready to crumble into pieces and fall into the fires of 
Hell 7°, and now they were paying the price, laid low by the “disease of 
separation’, 1.e. disunity or fitna. 

Naturally, in trying to gauge the level of emotion in Ibn Hayyan’s 
description, one must take into account the age of the historian at the time 
of the events described. In 1064 A.D. he would have been seventy seven 
years old and, in 1010 A.D., a young man of twenty two. However, if we 
subscribe to the theory, not only that both the Mugtabis and the Matin were 
written simultaneously, shortly after the fitna al-barbariyya, but that the 
Mudgtabis represents rather a work of compilation of previous historical 
writings, while the Matin represents Ibn Hayyan’s own personal 
experiences and reactions to the turbulent history of his lifetime as it 
occurred *’, we can perhaps find the solution to the problem of the different 
vocabulary used for the events of 1010-1013 A.D. and of 1064 A.D. When 
Ibn Hayyan accuses the Berbers of being on the point of placing the 
peninsula in a deadly peril he is writing the Mugqtabis but, by 1064 A.D., he 
was still in the process of preparing the sixty volume Matin: in other words, 
the description of the attack on Barbastro does not represent the typical 
work of the volumes of the Muqtabis that have come down to us, carefully 
compiling the views of a variety of witnesses and adding pertinent 
comments and value-judgements. It is the fears experienced and expressed 
by an old man, who is no doubt aware of the shortening distance that lies 
between himself and the grave, that encourage him to make an urgent 
appeal to the Muslim community, echoing the call for unity made by the 
writer Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Namiri, in the name of the frontier peoples. This 
vizir-secretary himself wrote his epistle in reply to another letter, today lost, 
and addressed it to “the Muslim governors, the protectors of the Muslims 
and defenders of the faith, to those leaders amongst leaders.” 3° It is 
probable that it was to Ibn al-Namiri that Ibn Hayyan refers when he says: 


Je concludes with a criticism of his contemporaries who, he wrote, were in 
total ignorance of their fate. 7! 


*8 The Holy Qur’an.op.cit., Stra 9 (Surat al-Tawba), dya 109. 

22 See. Chapter 1, pp. 12-15. P. Chalmeta Gendron, Historiograffa Medieval hispana: 
arabica, Al Andalus, Vol. 37, 1972, p. 390 and Le Muqtabas d’I!bn Hayyan, Union Européene 
des Arabisants et Islamisants, 10th Congress, Edinburgh, 1980, Proceedings, ed. R. 
Hillenbrand, Edinburgh, 1982, pp. 117-118. 

M2: L. Avila, La Fecha de redaccién del Muqtabis, Al-Qantara, Vol. 5, 1985, pp. 93 
108. 

” Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 174. 

3! Ibn Hayy4n, apud al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib.op.cit., ed. R. Dozy, Analectes.op.cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 752. 
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In fact, there also seems to be an element of self-criticism on the part of Ibn 
Hayyan who uses the same phrase as Ibn al-Namir, “sumiut ‘an dhikrihim” 
(“samata ‘an al-maw‘iza” in Ibn al-Namiri) to explain that a part of the 
blame lay in the failure to report what is happening at the time the events 
occur. The important thing is to witness the events for Ibn al-Namiri, whom 
A. Turk rightly describes as the “journalist” to match Ibn Hayyan as 
“historian.” >? Ibn al-Namiri concludes his clarion-call thus: 


There is no information better than seeing for oneself and no opinion better 
than knowledge. *? 


There is a moralistic line running through the contemporary histories of 
eleventh century al-Andalus: the writers clearly seem to ascribe the 
disasters which had befallen the Muslim community to their losing their 
way from the Right Path. To Ibn Hazm, the cause of this was “jahlun” 
(ignorance) of their past, of their roots, for “ignorance harms life in this 
world and in the next.” *4 For Ibn Hayy4an, and after him, Ibn Bassam, the 
cause was the falling of the umma into fitna, a “test” sent by God in the 
form of their enemies’ oppressions. However, there is an important 
difference in the tone of expression used by Ibn Hazm and by Ibn Hayyan; 
for the former, there is the possibility of a last attempt to animate in the 
Arabs the awareness of their genealogical past, but for the latter, disaster 
for the Muslim community was preordained and inescapable. The 
premeditated attack on Barbastro was the execution of a death sentence 
long before pronounced on the Muslim community. That sentence dated 
back to the fitna, the fitna al-barbariyya, the fitna al-qurtubiyya, and the 
schism had set in motion the long catalogue of woes. For all the indignation 
of the literati, for all their many reams of vellum, filled with angry 
accusations, their words still went unheeded. The Muslims had already 
crossed the barrier by which they had passed from a sense of stoical 
opposition to the increasing pecuniary demands made upon them, to a tired 
succumbing to the terminal illness which afflicted them, that of the “disease 
of separation.” It seems most apt to conclude with the words of the most 
faithful reporter and witness of the calamitous events which overtook him. 
Ibn Hayyan’s lines succinctly sum up the real importance of the fitna in al- 
Andalus for one living through it: 


32 A. Turk, El Reino de Zaragoza en el siglo XI, Madrid, 1978, p. 94. 

33 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 3, p. 179. 

34 “Wa jahlun fi-l-dunya wa-l-akhira’; Yon Hazm, Kitab Jamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. H. 
‘Abd al-Salam, Cairo, 1962, p. 3. 
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There was a change of behaviour, a violation of respect. The fitna was in 
motion and insurrection erupted - peace departed and fear set in. 3 


35 Ibn Bassam, Kitab al-Dhakhira.op.cit., Vol. 1, i, p. 35. 
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Figure 3. The Umayyad Lineage according to Ibn Hazm’s ‘Kitab Jamharat ansab al-‘arab’. 
UMAYYA 


Abi-l-SAsi 
| 
al-Hakam 
Yahya Habib 


| | 
Yusuf Umm ‘Abd Allah = ‘Umar 


| | 
Ayyub ‘Abd al-Malik (2) 
al-Hakam 
| Ibrahim Aban Bishr  al-Hakam ‘Abd Allah (3) 
‘Abd Allah | 
| Ishaq 
Safwan | Malik al-‘Abbas 
| al-Walid | 
Muhammad al-Barra? 
| Ishaq | Sa‘id ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Ahmad | Muhammad Malik 
| Muhammad | 
Muhammad | Ahmad (5) ‘Amr al-‘Abbas Ahmad ‘Uthman 
| Ishaq | (4) 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan (1) ae al-SAsi 
‘Abd Allah Ishaq | Ibrahim (6) Ahmad ‘Amr 
| Muhammad (7) 
Ishaq Ahmad (9) | 
| Sa‘id (8) 
Umayya 


1. a traditionist; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta?rikh al-‘ulama?, no. 785. 

2. Governor of Seville after 757 A.D.; Akhbar Majmu‘a, pp. 92-3. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan II, p. 50. 

Ibn al-Athir, Annales, tr. E. Fagnan, p. 103.121-2,136. 
al-Nuwayrt, Nthayat., pp. 11-12. 
al-Maqquri, Analectes J, p. 212 and 559; IJ, p. 23 and 40-41. 

. Governor of Morén. 

. vizir; E. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de l’Espagne musulmane ..., p. 263. 

. avizir; 5. Lévi-Provengal, Histoire ... op. cit., p. 246. 

. He turned apostate and was therefore executed. 

. both Ahmad and ‘Amr were poets in government service, under the emirs 
‘Abd Allah and ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir; Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugqtabis 
IIT, ed. M. Antuna, p. 46. 
al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, no. 416. 

8. the poet, nicknamed ‘‘the whale’’, worked in the court of al-Mansur. The 
nickname he earned especially from Ibn Sa‘id, who described him as a 
“hat kabir’’ (big fish) in the SAmirid court circle; a/-Mughnb I, p. 192. 
al-Humaydi, /Jadhwat al-mugtabis, no. 474. 
al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, no. 807. 

Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal al-a‘Slam, pp. 71-2. 
al-Magqquri, Analectes II, p. 401. 

9. Ahmad besieged Muhammad b. Hashim al-Tujibi in Zaragoza in 937 

A.D. 


“SED OO f OO 
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(continued ) 


©Abd al-SAziz Sa‘id Maslama 


Yahya IBRAHIM Mubashir Tammam Khalid Rih Sadaqa Masrur al-Mubarak Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Jazz YAZID III 


(744) (744) 
Ishaq al-Walid al-Mubarak al-Walid  al-Yaman Atiq ‘Abd al-Malik 

| (10) 
Isma‘il 

| al-Walid al-Asbagh Muhammad Abt Bakr ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah 
Ya‘qub 

| 
Musa 


‘Ubayd-Allah Asad Sa‘id (11) 


10. a genealogist. 
11. a traditionist. 
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tinued ss 
Bera Me i Ae rn oe OES EC (684-5) 
‘Amr Dawid Ayyub ‘Uthman SABD at-MALIK (685-705) ‘Abd al-SAziz 


Marwan Maslama at-WALID I (705-715) al-Hajjaj 


Se ae ae 


‘Uthman ‘Abbas Bishr ‘Umar (12) al-As‘ad Nasr (13) 


___— 


Sy ‘Abd al-Malik Hafs ‘Isa ‘Umar 
Khalid ‘Ali ‘Abd alMu’min ,,4 (14) sage, 
es | 
Ibrahim (15) 
Sulayman ‘Umar Aban_al-Jiyar  al-Walid 
al-Mubarak 
| 
Muhammad (17) Habib 
| | 
‘Abd al-Malik Bishr (Zahhun) (19) 
| 
Ahmad (18) 


12. descendants of Banu Khuzayj 

13. emigrated to Spain 

14. emigrated to Spain 

15. qadi of Cérdoba 

16. Yahya and ‘Ubayd Allah had the same mother, ‘A’isha, daughter of ‘Abd 
Allah b. S‘Amru b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 

17. a traditionist; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta°’rikh, no. 106. 

18. a traditionist; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta?rtkh, no. 1125. 

19. the court poet; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, I, 62. 
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(continued ) 


Muhammad 


SULAYMAN 
(715-717) 


Ayyub | 


Yazid 

al-Qasim 
al-Harith 
Muhammad 
Dawid 

Yahya (16) 
SUbayd Allah 
‘Umar 

‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sa‘id 


Ibrahim 


‘Abd al-Wahid 


| 
‘Abd al-Malik 
| 


Sulayman 


| 
al-Walid 


Muhammad (traditionist) 


| 
‘Abd al-Malik 
| 


Muhammad 


| 
‘Abd al-Malik (22) 


Mu‘awiya Aban ‘Abd Allah 
YAZID II = at-WALID II (743-744) Bakkar 
(720-724) 

al-Mu?’min al-Hakam = + 
al-“Asi al-Mughira ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Uthman 

ve} Allah win Yazid 
al-Mughira apeeal al-‘Asi 

| | (20) 
Muhammad _ al-Hakam Sa‘id 
hau nee ‘Abd al-Malik 

eee (21) al-‘Abbas 

Musa 

Fath 

Qusa 

Luwa 

Wasit 
al-Walid 


20. mother was the daughter of Sa‘id b. Khalid b. ‘Amra b. SUthman b. 


‘Affan 


21. founder of the Banu-l-Mughira of Seville 
22. emigrated to Spain in 360/970; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta’rikh, no. 822. 


| 
“Ubayd Allah 


al-Hakam 
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(continued ) 


‘Anbasa Muhammad Sa‘id HISHAM (724-743) 
‘Ubayd al-Salam MUSAWIYA al-Qurayshi 


‘Abd Allah Hisham (23) al-Walid (24) | SUbayd Allah Sa‘id al-Khayr ‘Abd Allah Kulayb al-Mundhir 
| 


| | | | 
Ishaq al-Mughira | Yahya ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Balansi ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd Allah 


| | | t+ 
Mufawiya al-Mundhir ‘Abd al-Malik Marwan 
| | | Ishaq Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mughira ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah | 
| ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd Allah 
Mu‘awiya Umayya ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Abd Allah | 
| | al-‘Ukhayl] Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Rahman Isma‘il Muhammad (26) ‘Ubayd Allah | 
| Mu‘awiya 
Mu‘awiya Mu‘awiya Muhammad (katib) 


| ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ie ~ Oeste (al- 
Decne Mudhakara) (27) 
ee 
bain 


Muhammad 
al-Masnt (28) 


| 
Ahmad 


23. Hisham’s mother Zaynab, was the daughter of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 

24. emigrated to al-Andalus 

25. Ibn al-Ahmar, rawiya (story teller) of al-Nasa?i; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta?rtkh, 
no. 1287. 

26. Governor of Cérdoba and Cabra. 

27. Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis III, ed. M. Antuna, p. 45. 

28. 319/931 -373/983;, Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis. op. cit., p. 46. 
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Se ee 


Aban ‘ABD at-RAHMAN I (al-dakhil bi-l-Andalus) (756-788) 
‘Ubayd Allah (29) al-Hakam Sulayman Yahya HISHAM al-Rida I (788-796) 
| | | 
Yahya Sulayman Ibrahim 
| | | al-Walid ‘Abd al-Malik Mu‘awiya AL-HAKAM I (796-822) 
Aban Muhammad Muhammad | | 
| | ait Muhammad | Hisham | 
Mu‘awiya Yazid (30) Ibrahim Marwan Muhammad | Umayya 
| | | | Muhammad 
al-Mundhir Yahya Mu ‘awiya Hisham Muhammad _ Ibrahim al-Qitt |—--———_—— 
| | ? | | | ‘Abd Allah Aba ‘Awf 
Sa‘id (31) Mu‘awiya ‘Abd Allah Mu ‘awiya (32) Aban Ibrahim Mu‘awiya yes 
| : | | | | Muhammad 
Muhammad Hisham (Ibn al-Shab- Aban Hamza Ahmad (33) | 
| ansiyya) | | ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
a Muhammad Marwan Ahmad | 
Ahmad Ibrahim | ; Muhammad 
‘Abd al-SAziz | 
| ‘Abd al-Malik Umayya (34) Lu’ayy Muh a 
al-Walid | | Sips 
Ahmad Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
| 
Muhammad 


29. fled to al-Andalus from the Abbasids 

30. the author of Risalat al-bayn, in the time of ‘Abd Allah and al-Nasir. 

31. otherwise known as the vizir, Ibn al-Salim. 

32. another son of Hisham’s, today unknown, was governor of Medina Sido- 
nia for ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir. 

33. Ibn al-Qitt, who marched against the Christians and was killed in 
Zamora. 

34. died 393 /1002; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta?rikh, no. 264. 
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‘Abd al-SAziz Sa‘id al-Khayr al-Asbagh al-Mughira Ya‘qib Aban Bishr Hisham ‘ABD at-RAHMAN II (822-852) 


| | (poet) (poet) (poet) 
al-Mundhir ‘Abd al-Malik 
‘Abd al-SAziz | Ja‘far al-‘Abbas | al-Mundhir (36) Mutarrif (37) 
| ‘Abd al-SAziz | | Muhammad 
Muhammad | Ja‘far Sulayman | Marwan 
| ‘Umar | Ahmad (| ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz | Ja‘tar al-Mundhir ‘Abd al-Malik | | 
| al-Zubayr | | Muhammad Ahmad 
‘Abd Allah | | ‘Abd al-Malik Sa‘id Sa‘id | | 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Rahman Hisham Ahmad | Hisham | | al-Mutarrif al-Asbagh 
lara (Abd aleMuhavinan al-Mundhir ‘Abd al-Malik | 
‘Ubayd Allah (35) : | | Ahmad 
Maslama Yahya ‘Abd al-SAziz Abu-l-Hakam | 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Malik | (poet) (38) (poet) al-Asbagh 


Yahya 


35. SUbayd Allah’s mother was the daugher of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Aban b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Aban b. ‘Abd Allah (the emir). 

36. al-Maqgqarl, Analectes IT, p. 389. 

37. tbtd., p. 392. 

38. according to Ibn Hazm, he emerged in one of the Berber districts, and 
then disappeared; Jamharat, p. 89. 
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aries ine 


Pe (39) MUHAMMAD (852-886) Ibrahim Ahmad Hisham al-Mutarrif (41) ‘ABD ALLAH (888-912) 
| 
Ahmad | | ‘i Ahmad 
AL-MUNDHIR al-Qasim (40) ‘Ubayd Allah al-‘Asi Hisham ‘Abd Allah | al-Qasim al-Husayn Aban 
Muhammad = (886-888) | | Muhammad | | | 
| | Ahmad Ahmad Muhammad _| Ahmad Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ahmad al-Asbagh | | | Ahmad (42) | 
| ‘Abd al-Jabbar ‘Umar Sa‘id | Aban 
Ziyad | | Hisham (43) | 
Ahmad Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
| Muhammad Ahmad ‘Abd Allah 
‘Ubayd Allah Ahmad | | 
| Muhammad Ahmad Hisham ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far 
Hisham al-Hakam ‘Abd al-Jabbar (44) 


| 
Ahmad 


39. al-Maqaqari, Analectes II, p. 392. 

40. ibid., p. 393. 
Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-styara, p. 69. 

41. al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, no. 1542. 
al-Maqaari, Analectes IJ, pp. 393-4. 

42. he studied hadith and figh. 

43. he was a sheikh in Calatrava 

44. According to Ibn Hazm, Muhammad, Ahmad and Hisham all settled in 
Majorca; Jamharat, p. 91. 
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| 


Muhammad 


| P , 
‘ABD at-RAHMAN III at-NASIR (912-961) 


AL-HAKAM II ‘SUbayd Allah ‘Abd al-Jabbar ‘Abd al-Malik Sulayman ‘Abd Allah Marwan al-Mughira (46) al-Mundhir (47) 
(961-976) | | (45) | 
| Hisham Muhammad al-Zubayr ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (48) 
HISHAM II ‘Abd al- Hisham Hisham  al-Hakam | 
(976-1009) Rahman | 

(1010-1013) | Sulayman Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- Muhammad SULAYMAN Marwan al-Taliq ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Ubayd Allah 
Abu ‘Abd al- ‘Abd al-Jabbar Rahman | aLt-MUSTA?IN (poet) (49) 
Rahman at- at-MAHDI at-MUSTAZHIRI Yazid (1009-1013) 
MUSTAKFI (1009-1010) (1023-1024) ‘Abd al-Rahman Maslama 
(1024-1025) | Yazid Labid ‘Ubayd Allah Arbad 

‘Ubayd Allah 


Maslama al-Walid Muhammad Mu(‘awiya 
al-Hakam ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Abd al-Rahman Hisham III | 
al-Makfuf AL-MURTADA at-MU°?TADD ‘Ali 

(1013) (1027-1031) 


45. He was a poet and a Shafi‘l fagih. 
46. Lévi-Provengal, /’Htstoire. op. cit., p. 402. 
47. al-Mundhir’s mother, Fatima, was the daughter of the emir al-Mundhir. 
48. He was a poet nicknamed Ibn al-Qurashiyya and Ibn al-Jilliqi; al-Dabbi, 
Bughyat al-multamis, no. 1099. 
Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla al-styara, p. 108. 
49. He settled in Daroca. 
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Figure 4. The Tatfa Kings of al-Andalus who took the honortftc title (lagab) al-dawla (the State). 


NAME 


‘ADUD at-DAWLA (the Power of) 
Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Hud 

‘AMID at-DAWLA (the Support of) 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. Muzayn 

HISHAM at-DAWLA (the Sword of) 

Yusuf b. Sulayman b. Hud 

b. Hudhayl b. Razin 

‘IMAD aLt-DAWLA (the Buttress of) 

Abu ‘Abd Allah 

Manad b. Muhammad b. Nuh 

Ahmad b. Sulayman b. Hud 

IQBAL at-DAWLA (the Prosperity of) 

‘IZZ at-DAWLA (the Power of) 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim 
‘Abd al-SAziz al-Bakri 

Muhammad b. Nuh b. Abi Yazid al-Dammari 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Yahsubi 

JABR at-DAWLA (the Power of) 

Abt: Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hudhay] Ibn Razin 
MUSIZZ at-DAWLA (the Power of) 

Abu Yahya 

Mundhir II b. Yahya b. Mundhir 

NASIR at-DAWLA (the Defender of) 
al-Yahsubi 

Mubashshir b. Sulayman 

NIZAM a.t-DAWLA (the Ruler of) 

‘Abd Allah b. Qasim 

‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 

‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-SAziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
SHARAF at-DAWLA (the Honour of) 
Abu-l-Hasan Yahya b. Isma‘il b. Dhi-l-Nun 
TAJ at-DAWLA (the Pillar of) 

Yahya b. Ahmad al-Yahsubi 

YUMN at-DAWLA (the Prosperity of) 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim al-Fihri 


KINGDOM 


Calatayud 
Silves 
Lérida 


Albarracin 
Arcos 


Morén 
Zaragoza 
Denia 
Alpuente 


Huelva 
Moron 
Niebla 
Albarracin 


Almeria 
Zaragoza 


Niebla 
Majorca 


Alpuente 
Alpuente 
Valencia 
Toledo 


Niebla 
Alpuente 
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DATES 


438-440/1047-49 


432 -440/1040-48 


440-445/1048-53 


496 -497/1103-04 
402/1011-12 


449 -458/1057-65-6 
441 -475/1049-83 
436 -468/1044-75-6 
434/1042 


403 —-443/1012-51-2 
433 -445/1041-53 
433--443/1041-51-2 
436-496/1044-—45-1103 


443 —484/1052-91 
420-430/1029-39 


443 —-445/1051-53-4 
486 -508/1093-1115 


400-421/1009-30 
434/1043 

452 -—457/1060-65 
435 -467/1043-75 


413 ~433/1022-41-2 
421 -434/1030-42 


STATUS 
Arab 
Arab 
Arab 


Berber 
Arab 


Berber 
Arab 
‘Amirid 
Arab 


Arab 
Berber 
Arab 
Berber 


Arab 
Arab 


Arab 
Arab 


Arab 
Arab 

‘A mirid 
Berber 


Arab 
Arab 
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